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REPORT 


OX THE 


CENSUS OF TRAVANCORE, 1901. 


Personal. 


• • PART I. 

THE RESULTS OF THE CENSUS, 

INTRODUCTION. 

Under command of His Highness the Malm Rajah, the fourth general Census 
was taken on the morning of the 2nd March, 1901. The results lajve been 
embodied in a series of Tables and are published separately. In the present 
volume they will be examined and compared, wherever*poHsible, with the statis- 
tics of other States and Provinces. By way of introduction, however, it may 
not be inappropriate to refer briefly to the leading features of the Census deration* 
and of the system adopted in working out the results. A full and detailed 
account of these and other allied matters connected with the Administration of 
the Census, so indispensable as a guide to future enumerations, will form the * 
subject of a separate volume. 

I. The Preliminary Operations. 

2. On the 29th August 1899, Go\ornment was pleased to appoint me as 
Census Commissioner without prejudice to my duties 
as Sanitary Commissioner. A plan of ojKjrations 

was sketched out on the general lines suggested by the Government of Indiif. 

In regard to certain important questions that had to be considered and settled, 1^ 
interviewed Mr. Ilisley, the Imperial Census Commissioner, at Ootacapnmd. 
His Note on the “Census of Travancore ’and Cochin” apj>ended to this volhme 
gives an account of the proceedings at that interview. The suggestions contained 
jherein were steadily kept in view throughout the entire Census operations* 

3. The Census was taken up in three stages. At the first, houses w<yc 

numbered and house-lists prepared. The habitual* 

Stares of the Census residents were then enumerated by a leisurely house- 
operations. , . , . , . i . * 

• to-house visit and the particulars entered in forms 

called Census schedules. This was the Preliminary enumeration. # The lasj stage! 

was the Final or synchronous enumeration of the^ population, Resident as well as 

floating. The entries made at the Preliminary enumeration were chccked^and 

brought into agreement with the facts as they stood on flhe Census da^e. • • 

• * 

In countries like England, the householders fill in the schedules for their 
houses on the Census night, the duty of the enumerators being confined t”* 
collecting them on the ensuing. morning. This is not possible in Travancore 
where about ninety per cent, of the householders are unable to read and write. • 
Neither is it possible for the same reason to secure the required mynber of enu- , 
mentors for recording the necessary information in a single* night. The work • 
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had, therefore, to be distributed over a number of stages and conducted by mefins 
of a comparatively smai^agency. 1 


4. In September 1900, a Regulation to provide for the due taking at the 
i Census was passed and a set of Instructions issued 
by Government and published for general information. 
In pursuance of these Instructions, the country was 
marked off into various Census divisions. 


Commencement of 
Operation*. 


Census Unit : — Before treating of these divisions, reference, has to be made 
to tlie Census Unit — the smallest area for which separate statistics were arranged 
to be compiled. In 1891, the Prove rti was taken as the unit for this purpose. 
But this Svas too large an area for statistical comparisons. The Kara, 1 an indi- 
genous unit of r ancient date/ which closely corresjxmds to the British Indian village 
was therefore .accepted as the unit for this Census, Correct lists of Karas were 
prepared for all the Taluks and, in arranging the Census divisions with reference© 
to them, care was taken to keep each Kara intact. 


Census Divisions and Agency : — The ultimate division was the Block ; above 
it came the Circle, ; and lastly, the Charge. To each Block, an Enumerator was 
appointed and to each Circle, a Supervisor. A Taluk was constituted a Census 
Charge and the Tahsildar was made its Su{>erintendent and held responsible for the 
Conduct of the entire Census operations within his Charge. Unlike in British 
India where the system of compulsory Census service is in force, the preliminary 
operations had, in conformity with past usage, to be conducted by means of a 
specially paid agency. To obviate the need for an enormous expenditure as well 
as to meet the difficulty of securing the requisite complement of men for this temjK)- 
rary duty, the Enumerator’s division or Block was so constituted at the initial 
stages as to include a much greater number of houses than at the Final enumera- 
tion. The plains were divided into 747 Preliminary Enumeration Blocks. These 
were grouped into 4(5 Circles. Separate arrangements were made for the Census 
of the Hill tracts and Plantations. In 1891, the Census divisions comprised only 
0 ■£(> Blocks and 31 Circles. The staff was thus greatly augmented at this Census. 


$ election and Training of the Census Agency : — To secure the maximum 
amount of efficiency, great care was bestowed on the selection and training of 
Enumerators and Supervisors. Out of the total number of Enumerators en- 
tertained, 714 or 95 per cent, belonged to the Taluks to wlfich they were appoint- 
ed, Their familiarity with the localities comprised in their Blocks enabled them 
t<x do their work with accuracy and thoroughness. To enable the fullest measure 
of responsibility 1 being enforced, the inspecting officers were drawn from the 
Government service. Classes were held for training the Enumerators and Super- 
visors and their acquaintance with Census duties was tested at each stage by the 
t respective Charge Superintendents. 

Preparation of Buildings Registers : — The a&xingof serial numbers to houses 
and the preparation oft Registers for houses and Miscellaneous buildings were 
1 the first items in the Enumerators’ work. In the House Register, the name, if 
any, of each house and of its principal occupant and the total number of inmates 
<were noted. In the Register for Miscellaneous buildings — buildings other than 
dwelling-houses — the nature and ownership of the building, the number of per- 
" manept inmates, if any, and other particulars were recorded. The work was begun 
on the 31st October, 1900, and completed in the last Taluk on the 18th December 
1 following. The number of days taken up by the Taluks nutted from 40 to 49/ 
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On an average, these Registers took 42 days to prepare as compared with 4(5 in 1891. 
Arrangement were made through the village officers to ensure the Enumerator’s 
visiting every part of the Block. On the completion ofthese Registers, Abstracts • 
were prepared and submitted to the Central Office fer scrutiny and check. 

• • 

5. The Preliminary enumeration was the next item on the programme. 

The number* of Enumerators was raised at tJiis stage 
FrelUpinarj Enumeration. ^ 750 agifinst (588 in 1891. The compilation of the 

preliminary record commenced on the 19th December 1900 and occupied (ft days. 
The number of days taken by a Taluk averaged 43 against 39 at the 1891 Census. 
When thi& work was completed, the final checking on the C ensus date was all that 

remained and the special agonev was, therefore, disbanded. • 

• • • 

(i. During the preparation of the Buildings Registers, the Suj^rvisors tested 
• . 22 per cent, and during the Preliminary ^numeration, 

Cheokinr of Enumerator*’ HOru t J n and verified 2fi ]>er cent, of the total num- 

• Work* 

ber of entries. These averages were higher than those 
'of the preceding Census by 7 and 15 per cent. rcsj>eetively. At the l$9l Census, 
the Supervisors had to perform a number of executive functions as well. !\t this 
Census, these were transferred to the Charge Superintendent* with a view to 
enable the Sujttrvisors to do their inspection duties more efficiently. In addition 
to the guidance and control of the ojieratioh* in his Taluk, the Tahsildar availed 
himself of every opportunity to check the Census records from time to time. The 
Provertikars too rendered all possible assistance. • % 

7. The Dewan Peishcars were requested to superintend the Census .work 
in their respective Divisions. They toured in their 
• Xnspeotion by Dewan Districts and tested the wo*k of the Census ’staff ns 

often as possible. During the progress of the pro 1 i- 
minary operations, I t<x> moved alxmt and satisfied 
myself that the men understood the rules and did their work well. A few mis 
takes due to misapprehension of rules were detected and were rectified by exphi 
natory circulars. • • 


8. Eight Towns 

Omni of Towns. 

omitted as possessing 
itavankulam added. 


were consumed in 189], namely, Xagercoil, Trivandrum, 
Quilon, Sheneottali, Kottayam, Allepjiey, Vaikam 
and Mari pad. At this Census the last two were 
no urban characteristics and Changaiiachery, Parur and 
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In arranging for the censusing of Towns, an initial difficulty arose in the 
adjustment of the limits of the Karas split up by their boundary lines. This 
difficulty was farther complicated by the limits of certain towns having l>een altered 
in varying ways since the last Census, a Kara In ing in some cases split into dins* 
portions, one within the present town, one in the old town and a third portion out- 
side both. A new inode of nomenclature by which each bisected or trisected j*>r- 
tion was constituted a separate Kara and given a distinctive name had therefore* To 
be worked out. # 


In the case of Nagercoil, Trivandrum, Quilon and Koftffyam whose lx^inda* 
ries have changed since 1891, statistics were compiled with reference t® thpir then 
limits in view to a comparison being made between the past and the present popula- 
tion on the basis of a common area. As separate figures for thf con/f)onent Kara 
units of each of these towns are not available for the 1891 Cqpsus, thp converse process - 
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t oE calculating the- then population of these towns on present areas has not been 

possible. « ' * 

’* t 

9. In 1891 a Preliminary enumeration was alone attempted in regard 4 to all 

f Hill Tracts. At this Census it was resolved to bring 
Oensuft Sill Tract*. t j ie 0 p era tions in these places into strict line with 

those followed on the plains. The threa stages, wV., housemumbering, prepara- 
tion of the preliminary record, and final checking, were all gone through and the 
result has been an enormous increase over the previous Census in inspect of houses 
and population. The Census of the Cardamom Hills was conducted under the 
responsibility of the local District Magistrate and the Census of othe**Hiils en- 
trusted to the F orest Department, 

*' ' 4 

10. Separate censusing of plantations, mines, factories, &c., was one of the 

Ctonftua of Plantations, special features of the 190 \ Enumeration Rules were 

Mines, &o. framed and issued for the purpose on the lines sketched 

out in the Imperial Code of Census Procedure, 1 

• 

„ II. The Census ok Final Enumeration. 


II. As on previous occasions, the Final enumeration was made by day- 

Dat* of the Oen.ua. ^ 1C wil<i nature of several jwrtions of the country 
and the scattered distribution of houses situated, as 
most of them are, within enclosures, render a night Census not only inconvenient 
but full of risk to thoroughness and accuracy. The travelling population, the 
houseless poor and all others found outside dwelling-houses were therefore 
enumerated on the night of the 1st March, and the resident population censused 
on the ensuing morning. The Reports received from the Census officers on duty 
show that, as in the past/the day Census was a success and one best suited to local 
conditions. 


12. for the purpose of the Final Census, each Taluk was divided into a 

The rinai Bnnmeratlon. nuin ^ er °f Mocks of such sizes as an Enumerator 
‘ . ’ would be able to traverse in two or three 1 hours. 

( irclbs were constituted out of these and a Supervisor was placed in charge of each. 
‘ Excluding the hill tracts, there were in all 16,098 Blocks distributed over 1,520 

Circles. On an average, each Block contained 37 houses and each Circle, 10 
Mocks. 

t 

Census Staff: For conducting the Census, the services of every availably 
government servant and private gentleman were enlisted. 43 per cent, of the 
« total number of Enumerators and 93 per cent, of the Supervisors were recruited 
Irom the several grades of the Government service. The Tahsildars of each 
Taluk trained the Census staff for two days preceding the Census di|te. 

Special anraiujements : — (1) Stations were established at suitable points for 
the enumeration . of the houseless poor and of traveller^ by road, backwater, canal 
and. river and an Enumerator was appointed to each. 

« ' t 

(‘2) The sea -going population was censused by the Port officers. 

(3) The backwaters and canals being the chief means of communication 
north of.Trivandrum, the separate censusing of all Tiffing (Jhftts 
. r was arranged for. 

The Census of Jails, Hospitals, Asylums, &c., was carried out by 
the heads of the respective Institutions. - 
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Separate rules were framed and issued laying down th€ procedure to l>e # 
adopted in tte censusing of each of the above classes of the population. 

Special arrangements were also made for the enumeration of the military 
population and of the men engaged on the Railway lines under construction. 


Final Checking and Preparation of 9 Totals . — The final checking was begun early 
on the morning of the 2nd March and by mid-day was completed throughout the 
State. The Erfumerators collected themselves after their rounds at the appointed 
stations and prepared, under the direction of the Supervisors, Abstracts showing, 
among other particulars, the number of occupied houses, males, females and\he 
total population in each Block. These were checked and verified by # the Super- 
visors who then prepared the Circle summaries and handed them to the Charge 
Superintendent. At the Taluk Cutcherry, the Circle totals were added up into the 
Charge sumiaary and duly verified. The Taluk totals of occupied houses, males 
and females were then telegraphed or despatched by 8j>ecial messengers to the 
Central Office at Trivandrum. 


Provisional Totals* 


13. The provisional figures of the different Charges were added up.and the 
State Totals submitted to Government and telegraphed 
to the Imperial Census Commissioner* on the 4th 
March — the third day after the Census. But for the delay caused in receiving the 
Taluk totals from a few of the Tahsildars, the State Totals could have been senfc 
in a day earlier. Even as it was, the Census Commissioner for India was pleased 
to intimate to me his agreeable surprise at the cftqtbdition with which the Totals 
were made up and despatched to him. Writing under date the 23rd March, 1901, ' 
he said:— u I have been so busy .... that I have fiad no time to congratu- 
late you on the admirable results obtained under your administration in .Travail- 
core. Considering the difficulties that had to be met with in a country which has 
not yet been covered with a net-work of telegraph lines, it sjieaks volumes for your 
arrangements that the first totals should have been ready so soon. You must 
have taken infinite trouble with the second set of Enumerators, which always a p- 
j>eare<f to me to present great difficulties; and you must have been vjry well su|* 
|x>rted by the Government of the State.” * • 

At the Census of 1891, the first totals were ready 24 days after th<*Fingl 
enumeration. 


On comparing these preliminary Totals with the figures as finally corrected at 
the Tabulation office, it was found that houses were over- stated by 1,655 or *28 
per cent, and population under-stated by 1,1 19 or ‘03 per cent. In the preceding 
Census, the percentages of variation were — *01 j>er cent, in the case of houses and — 
004 percent, in regard to population. Considering that Enumertors’ final Abstracts 
were worked ftut by a stAff of over 16,000 men and the Totals prejKircd within such 
i remarkably short time, the variation disclosed deserves perhaps no special comment. , 

14. From reports received, there is a consensus of opinion in regard to the 

accuracy of the Census. My actual inspection o5 4he 
Aecoraoj of the Census. wor j c var i 0Ufl stages enables rne # to add my • 

personal testimony to it. There might have been stray cases of omissions and over- 
huntings. But these cannot detract from the general corr&ftness of the results. • 

15. The attitude of the people towards the Census was one of ^unsuspecting • 

tolerance, if not of positive helpfulr^ss. Cinards % 
Attitude of the people. a j )0Ut th e intentions of Government were conspicuous • 

■ # . • # 
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by their absence. No occasion arose for the penal provisions of the Census Regula- 
tion being enforced. % 


16. 


Time epent on the Censua.* 


l*orm», Aulei) do. 


The actual Census operations occupied 123 days as compared with 126 
at the 1891 Census. 40 days were allowed for the 
preparation of the Buildings Registers, 30 for the 
Preliminary enumeration and a day for the Final Census. The remaining 52 
days were distributed as intervals between one stage and another. p 

17* All the Census Forms, Rules and Instructions were' printed at the 
Government Press, Trivandrum, and distributed from 
the Central Office. In all the Taluks, Malayalam 
schedules were used, except in Tovala and Shencottah where Tamil was the 
langiiUgft adopted. * 

The standard Census schedule was made out on the model adopted in British 
India with a»few additions and differed in some respects from that 6f 1891. The 
alterations introduced will be referred to in the Chapters dealing with the subjects 4 
to which they relate. For easy reference, however, the headings of the different 
columns in the schedules used at the Censuses of 1891 and 1901 are given below: — 


1891 SCHEDULE. 

Number * 

ok Subject Matter, 

column. 

1. Serial number and name. 

2. Religion. * ♦ 

3. Sect of Religion. 

4. Caste of Hindus aud Jains, tribe 

or race of others. 

5. Sub-division of cai^e. 

6. Male or female. 

7. Age. 

8. Married, unmarried or widowed. 

9. Parent-tongue. 

10.* Birth; District, Province or 
v Country. 

* 11\ Occupation or means of subsist- 
ence. 


1901 SCHEDULE. * 

Number 

ok Subject Matter, 

column. 

1. Serial number of persons enu- 

merated and name. 

2. Religion. 

3. Sect of Religion. 

4. Male or female. 

4 

5. Married, unmarried or widowed. 

6. Age, last birtli day. 

7. Caste, Race or Tribe. 

8. Sub-division of caste. 

Occupation \ Principal occupation. 

or means of / 
subsistence > « t 

of actual f 10. Subsidiary occupation. 

workers. ) 

11. If dependent, principal occupation 
or means of subsistence of the actual 


12. Learning, literate or illiterate. 

% 

13. Language known by literate. 

14. « If any person be insane deaf-mute 

from birth, or a lej>er, enter 

* that person as such below. 

* * ^ 
c> 


worker on whom dependent. 

12. Where born; name of Taluk if in 
Travancore; District, Province or 
Country, if outside. 

13. Language ordinarily spoken in the 
house-hold. 

14. Literate or illiterate with langu- 
ages spoken by literate. * 

15. If literate, can or cannot read and 
write English. 

16. If the person be insane, both deaf 
and dumb from birth , totally blind or 
suffering from corrosive leprosy, enter 
as such below. 

17. If the person has any elephantoid 
swelling, enter as such here. , 
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• Abstraction and Tabulation. • • * 

18. The conversion of the raw materials as contained m the schedules into 
* The old aystsm. man ufactured products of the Final Tables, to 

adopt the very apt metaphor of Mr. Risley, was next 
taken up. The first stage in this process is known as Abstraction, by which is 
meant the grouping of individual entiyesiby classes, such as Sex, Relight Occu- 
pation quid the like and the taking of the totals of these classes for small territorial 
units. The system of Abstraction hitherto followed was the system of marking 
and counting by strokes* The entries in the schedules were transferred to what 
were called Working-sheets which really represented the Final Tables on an extend- 
ed scale. In these sheets the abstracting clerks entered the particulars required, 
thus / / / /, each stroke representing an individual. Further strokes wert Added 
for individuals falling into the same category, every fifth stroke*being drawn 
diagonally though the preceding four to facilitate totalling by fives.. The Blpck 
totals were then made up and tested. They were afterwards transferred to Tabula- 
tion registers which gave the totals for larger units. This is the second stage 
known as Tabulation. 


Defeats of the old system : — This system was not found to. work well. To 
quote from the Census Report for 1891 : — * 


“ It was at onco found out that this was by no means the host system that could ho adopty»d. . 
It had one great convenience, however, m., the great futility of totalling the units ; hut this 
was all. In every other respect it was found defective. Theses of strokes iy a vast sheet of 
paper is, iq the first place, confusing. The clerk who goes on marking off stroke after stroke 
with his left hand probably fixed on the schedule to know th^ last item for which he had 
marked off the istroke, is taxed to his utmost, and is, as it were, nailed to his desk. The 
slightest disturbance such as the shaking of his table or the s^ecsing of his neighbour is 
enough to throw him off his work and leave him in doubt whether the last item marked oft* 
was a child or an adult, a male or a female, a Hindu or a Mahomedan. Onco the doubt is 
created in his mind, he is hopelessly confused and would have to go through the whole work, 
probably the whole of the village schedules again, to re-assuro himself on the item of doubt, 
there be^ng nothing to show in the succession of strokes where one house closed and another 
commenced.” (Volume I, page 150.) ‘ • # 

The difficulty of applying tests of correctness *was another defect pointe^ out 
in that Report. When two totals differed, it was not possible to say which wail 
the correct one except by re-abstraction. The difficulty of selecting the right com- 
partment in a large sheet, carelessness, and fudging had also to be reckoned* with, 
^fhese disadvantages appear to have been experienced in other Census Offices too. 
The system was, therefore, given up under instructions from the Imperial Censy* 
Commissioner in favour of the slip-system successfully used by Prdfcssor Von Mayr 
in the Bavarian Census of 1871. The principles and working details of this sys- 
tem were fully»sketched out in Mr. Risley’s Note on Abstraction and Tabulation 
and were adopted in my office with certain modifications designed to suit# local* 
requirements. * # 


19. For every person enumerated all the particular recorded in the sotve- 
dule were extracted on a separate slip, wilh the ex- 
mw mjmfm, ception of the entries relating to Religion, Sex and Civil 
condition. Religion was indicated by the colour of the slip, Bad Sex and Civil con- 
dition by its shape. When the slips were written up, they were fheck&l and 
sorted into heaps corresponding to the columns in the Tables to be compiled. # 

The system as worked out in my office may be briefly explained? 
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Colour and Shape of Slips:— Five colours wore used to denote the different 
religionists — brown for* Hindus, red for Musalmans, yellow for Christians, green 
« for Animists and blue fcr all others. The following diagrams will illustrate the 
representation of Sex and Civil condition by shape. 

• • < 

Male. 

' . 


Unmarried \/ 


Female. 



Married 


Widowed 



* Posting : — The process of transferring entries from schedules to slips is called 
slip-posting. On receiving a schedule book the Poster turns to its first page and* 
reads the entries in columns 2 (iteligion), 4 (Sex) and 5 (Civil condition) and se- 
lects a slip which indicates these particulars and copies therein all the other entries, 
using abbreviations in the manner prescribed. On the back of each slip identifica- 
tion entries are written ^bowing the name of the Taluk and the serial number of 
the Kara or village to which it relates. After the entries of all the persons enu- 
merated in the book have been thus extracted on slips, he arranges them in serial 
order, and hands them to be checked. Though the schedules were written in dif- 
ferent languages, the entries on the slips were all in Malayalam. 

t * 
t. 

Checking : — It is the Checker’s duty to sec that the correct slip has been select- 
ed ivjd to test every entry made on the slip. The checking was done under the 
‘silfent system, each Checker comparing the entries himself without the assistance of 
a reader. To ensure strict accuracy, the checking of every posted slip was enforced. 
Wheii checking was completed, the bundles of slips were passed on to be sorted. 
Here the process of Tabulation commences. 

% 

Sorting : — Sorting is an easy and simple process of Tabulation, unattended with 
the worry inseparable from the stroke system. Suppose the population by Religion 
and Sex has to be known for a Kara or village: the slips written Up for that Earn 
are taken and •sorted by colour into different heads. The number of slips in each 
heap gives the total population professing the religion represented. The slips in 
eaoh heap are then sorted by shape and the total number of males and females of 
each religbn determined. In this manner slips may be sorted for all particulars of 
information that may be required to be known. The order in which the slips were 
sorted for the Final fables and the details of procedure followed at each sorting 
will be explained at length in the volume on the Administration of the Census, The 
principle k^pt in view was to take up the most general Table first and then proceed 
to particular ones. Sorting for each successive Table was so arranged that the groups 
arrived at by sorting for one Table could be utilized fdr the one next taken up. 






Besides Jhe final Tables, a number of supplementary ones eirfbodying a variety , 
of collateral information were also compiled. As the slij)-syltem was found to be , 
very 6asy to work with, advantage was taken to prepare as many tables as would * 
enable the several items of information collected at such a great cost of money and 
labour being presented in a variety of interesting aspects. The tables thhs compiled 
will be utilized in the following pages. # # 

Out-turn 0 / work : — The number # of hands at work in the Abstraction and 
Tabulation office varied from month to month. In all, 130 Posters worked for 74 
days, 72 Checkers for 45 days, and 98 Sorters for (>6 days. The number of slips 

posted, checked and sorted daily averaged 307, 911, and 5,415 respectively. 

• 

20. Payment was regulatc^by the quantity of work done by each employe. 

The cost of Tabulation including theories of slips, 

Coat of Tabulation. & c ^ amounted to Us. 11, 570- As. 4-Ps. 6. This gives 

•Its. 3-As. 13-Pa. 6 for every one thousand of the population, and Its. 19-As. 14 
for every thousand houses. The statement of cost given in the Report on the 1891 
% Census does not distinguish the charges incurred on Tabulation. Comparison is, 
therefore^not possible. Taking the cost of Tabulation by machinery at the 1891 
Census of Cuba which is recommended as a standard for comparison, we find that 
ours bears but an infinitesimal proportion. In Cuba the cost averaged Us. 105 per 
thousand of population and Us. 31-As. 4 per thousand houses. 

* • 

• 21. Deducting from tlie total expenditure the value of Census property in 

hand estimated at three-fourths of tho»cost price, the 

Cenau. expenditure. nett charges of the 1 901 Census amount to Its. 42,203. * 

It is not possible to give at this stage the actual cost of tlifc Census, as expenditure 
hi connection with the printing of the Report, Office establishment, &e., has still 
to be met. But inclusive of these expenses which may be estimated at 11s. 12,000, 
the total cost would amount to Rs. 54,203. This gives a rate of Rs. 18-As. 5-Ps. 8 
per thousand of the population against Rs. 17- As. 9 for the 1891 Census. 

TJie vast increase in population, the opening of three more columns in the 
Census schedule, the proportionate increase of work in connection with Abstraction 
and Tabulation operations and the intrinsic value of the additional information # 
that has been collected and compiled will, { trust, be taken into consideration in 
determining whether, on the whole, the 1901 Census was not conducted witli afl 
possible economy. If we exclude, however, the special and additional items of ex- 
.penditure that had to be incurred at this Census, such as the separate Cchsus of 
the Hill tracts, Office rent, &c., the incidence per thousand of the population stands 
only at Rs. 17- As. 8. , * . 



CHAPTER I. 

. DISTRIBUTION* OF POPULATION. 

% (TABLES I and III.) 


t rea — 2. Comparison with other Native States and Provinces— 3. Aneas oj 
Administrative Divisions — i. The Cardamom Hills — 5. Population 
6 . Population of Administrative Divisions — 7. Density of the State — 
8 . Natural Divisions — 9. Area and Population of Natural Divisions — 
10 . Densities of Natural Divisions — IP Densities of Taluks — 12. Pressure 
of Popidation on land— 13. Areality and Proximity— 14. Distinction 
between Town and Village — 15. Definition of Town — 26. Definition % of 
Village— 17. Total number of Towns and Villages— 18. Average popu- 
lation of a Town and Village— 19. Proportion of urban and rural popu- 
lation — 20. Number of Towns — 21. Population of Towns — 22. Average 
population of a Town — 23. Notices of Towns — 24. Number of Villages 
25. Variation since 1881— 26. Average area, of a Village— 27 . Average 
population of a Village — 28. Size of Villages — 29. Variation in size of 
Villages since 1881—30. Large Villages— 31. Proximity of Villages— 
32. Proverti statistics — 33. Definition of house — 34. Total, number of 
occupied houses — 35. Number of houses in Towns % and Villages — 36. 
Average number of persons per house — 37. Average number of houses per 
square mile — 38. Areality and Proximity of houses — 39. Record of 
Families — 40. Unoccupied houses. 

Area. • • 


Area. 

Subsidiary Table IV. 


The total extent of the territories belonging to His Highness the Jlaha * 
Rajah of Travancorc is 7,091 square miles. This 
area calculated on the Taluk figures published by 
authority in the latest Almanac and adopted ii» State 
'able I, is based on recent measurements in the case of the surveyed Taluks and 
n Revenue accounts in the case of the unsurveyed ones. For the purposes of tb# 
891 Census and the enumerations previous thereto, the total afea was taken as 
,730 square miles. This represented the result of the survey made by Lieutenants 
fard and Coifner between the years 1816 and 1820. On comparing the present^ 
reas of Taluks with those given in State Table I for 1891, differences are* 
bserved in regard to them all. These differenced are attributable portly to the 
lore accurate measurements of the present Survey and portly to the areas as they 
tood in 1820 not having been corrected with reference lo jmbeequent # change&*in 

'oink constitution. , 

2. Among the Native States of Madras, Trovancore occupies the foremost 

Tlonn rlaoa .m . otfcsr place in point of area. It is m8re than five times the* 

tattr. ititw .lUirrnTi.m. size of Cochin and six times that of tfudukkdttai. 

sraMMur tabu v. Compared with some of the States outside the (resi* 
easy, it is about seven-eighths of Barodo, two-sevenths of Gwalior* one-fourth of ^ 
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Mysore and one-twelfth of Hyderabad or Kashmir. All the Native States *anc 
Agencies taken togethef, Travancore covers 1*04 per cent, of the aggregate area. Ii 
is smaller than the Principality of Wales by 279 square miles and bears to botl 

England and Wales the proportion of one to eight. 

• 

3. For administrative purposes, the State is divided into 31 Taluks. These 
• are grouped mto 4 Districts called Divisions. The 

Areai A^mini«tratlT« avera g e area $ a Division is 1,773 sqjuare miles and b 

* about one-third the size of the average Madras Dis 

trjet. The Kottayam Division is the largest (3,289 square mileS) and approachet 
the District of Trichinopoly (3,632 square miles) in size. It is followed by Quilor 
(2,371) which is about twice the size of the State of Pudukk6ttai or Cochin. Th< 
other two Divisions, Trivandrum and Padmanabhapuram, extend over 817 anc 
613 square miles respectively. The smallest District in Travancore is about two 
thirds of the smallest Madras District (Nilgiris). Compared with the Districts o) 
Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda and Gwalior, the largest of our Divisions occupies tM 
last place bjut one among those of Hyderabad, takes a middle position among those 
of Mysore, and is the first among the Districts of Gwalior and Baroda. Taking 
an English standard of comparison, Kottayam is seen to be second only to the 
largest county, 'fork, all*the three Ridings taken together. 

Taluks : — The area of a Travancore Taluk averages 228*74 square miles and 
exceeds that of Cochin by 34. Excluding the Cardamom Hills, the Chenganniu 
Taluk (836 square miles or ir8 t pcr cent, of the total) is the largest and is mostlj 
mountainous. The Taluk of Kartikapalli with only 74 square miles (one per cent.) 
takes the last place. * 


The Cardamom Hills. 


4, • The tract of country known as the Cardamom Hills has, according to the 
information supplied by the Survey Department, i\ 
total extent of 972*43 square miles. Though not c 
distinct Revenue unit, it is a separate division for magisterial and general planting 
purposes. It has been usual, therefore, to treat the Cardamom Hills separately foi 
‘the ^purpose* of the Census. This practice has been followed now too. At the 
previous Censuses, however, the total extent of the tracts was not shown and the 
othee items of information, such as density, &c., deducible from a consideration 
of ‘area in reference to population were consequently not recorded. In trying tc 
account for the Cardamom Hills area in the old Census Tables, I found it distri- 
buted*over the component Taluks. Periyar and Thekkadi treated separately at the 
last Census have now been included in the Cardamom Hills. 


Population. 


5. 


Population. 

Subsidiary Table IV. 


The total population as enumerated at this Census w* 2,952,157 — 
1,490 ,165 males and 1,461,992 females. Viewed along 
with the other Native States and Provinces which have 
been taken for comparison with reference to area, Tra- 
vfthcore is,found to occfipy much the same place in regard to population. Bui 
the relative position \frhich it bears in this respect to those States and Provinces is, 
with few exceptions, higher than in the case of territorial extent. Hyderabad, foi 
instance, which is twelve times as large as this country, contains only four times ite 
population tod Kashmir which is about the same size as Hyderabad is less thickly 
peopled than Travancore. Mysore again, with four times the area, has less than 
double the nhmber of inhabitants. The proportion seems to be e^en reversed in th« 
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ease* of Gwalior and Baroda. For more than thrice the extent, [t(ie # former State pos* CMJ 
susses nearly 20,000 parsons less ; while, Baroda with a sligfitfy larger territory has 
less than two-thirds of our population. It may be interestfng to add that, for almost • 
the same area, Wales returns but a little over half the population of Travnncore. 


► 0. Though the Kottayam Division is the largest in extent, its population 

'Population of is on ty eedbncl to Quilon which has 1,070,283 per- 
Admin tat rat It 9 Divisions. sons (36*2 per cent.) as compared with 1,041,217 
Subsidiary Table iv. (35*3 per cent.) in Kottayam. Trivandrum and Pad* 
manabhapuram follow the order of areas with a population of 454,742 (15*4 per 
cent.) and 385,915 (13*1 per cent.) respectively. 


The mean population of a division is 738,039 and is higher than fhat for 
Hyderabad (055,361), Mysore (692,425), Baroda (488,17?) or Gwalior (154,368). 
Compared with the Madras District, our average divisional population is less than 
half. Taken individually, none of the Districts in the States above named with 
^the exception of one in Mysore, .is more densely peopled than Kottayajn, which is 
only our second populous Division. 

Tables : — In thirteen Taluks, the population is above 100,000 ; # in fourteen 
others, it ranges from 50,000 to 100,000 and in the remaining five including the 
Cardamom Hills, it is below 50,000. The Taluk of Tiruvalla heads the list with a 
population of 140,926 (4*8 per cent.) closely followed by Shertallay which has 
but a nominal shortage of 38 inhabitants. Next come. Neyyattinknra (139,952) 
and Trivandrum (134,196) each with a percentage of 4*8 and 4*5 on the total . 
population of the State. The Taluks with the smallest population are Todupuzha 
(32,571) and Tuvalu (32,410). 

On an average, there are 92,255 persons to a Taluk. 19 Taluks show averages 
above and the rest below this figure. 


Density, Areality and Proximity. 

• 

7. Taken as a whole, Travancore has a density of 416 persons tb the square 
• mile. In calculating this density, the usual proce- 

Density of the State. (] ure of including even uninhabitable and uncidtur* 

able areas lias been followed. If these tracts which 
take up nearly a third of the total area be excluded, the density of the State # would 
ftand at a much higher figure. Since 1875, the pressure of population has been 
Steadily increasing. In that year it stood at 326. In 1881, it increased to 33£ 
and ten years later to 361. Thus within the last 25 years, the density of popula- 
tion in Travancore has increased by 28 per cent. 

Of the Brttish Indian Provinces, Bengal with 494 persons to the square mile, 
and the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh with 445 persons alone? show a denser 
distribution of population than Travancore. Madras*and the Punjab follow at long 
intervals with densities of 269 and 209 respectively. Among the Native States, ' 
Cochin with 596 persons to the square mile stands first and # Travanc#rt takes but 
the second place. The density of every other Province or State is less than that 
of Travancore by more than half. The most striking contest is afforded by the , 
State of Kashmir where there are only 36 persons to a square mile of territory. 

The accompanying diagram shows the position of Travancore as compared 
with the other States and Provinces. 
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X. 8. For the* examination and discussion of Census statistics, a schemfe c 

k . • 1 Natural divisions prepared under the Orders of Hi 

aturai m ion*. t Excellency the Viceroy has been recommended b; 

the Imperial Census Commissioner. In forwarding this scheme, Mr, Risley ub 
served that “ although baled primarily upon meteorological considerations, th 
divisions correspond very closely with orographic, geological, agricultural, lin 
guistic find ethnological regions and for ^his reason, as well as in view, of thi 
close relation that exists between rainfall and population, it is desirable to mak< 
as much use of them as possible in connection with the statistics embodied in th< 
Subsidiary Tables. In some provinces it may be necessary to further sub-divid< 
a division in order to bring out local peculiarities within the division, but th< 
multiplication of minute sub-divisions should a rule be avoided. . * 

For the* purposes of the Report, I am inclined to think the best principle 
on- which to base the discussion of the statistics will be to work from general to 
particular areas thus : — 1 

(l) The Province. 

(2^ The Natural divisions. 

(3) IJistriets or groups of districts within the Natural divisions”. 

The line of treatment here recommended will be followed in this as well as 
' in the succeeding Chapters to the full extent that local conditions permit. 

In the scheme of divisions proposed for all India, Travancore is grouped with 

* the sister State of Cochin under what is called the West Coast division. Though 
foi Imperial requirements, this country has had to be taken as a whole, it may, for 
purposes of local treatment, be spilt up into more or less distinct division*. 
In the absence of welf-marked territorial differences in respect of language 
or race, Natural divisions have to be based mainly on the leading geographical 
and climatic features. ^ Hounded by the sea on the one side and by the Western 
Ghiits on the other, Travancore presents a remarkable diversity of physical con- 
ditions. Hut, varied as these conditions arc, they operate within such vi small 
compass that they shade off into each other by imperceptible degrees even within 

• the small territorial units into which the State is parcelled out for administrative 
purposes. Nevertheless, certain broad distinctions are not wanting. Two divi- 
sions may be thus marked out, one, the littoral and deltaic and the other, the 
mountainous and sub-montane. In regard to rainfall, climatic conditions, nature 
and capacity of the soil, amount of water-supply and facilities for communion* 

, ^ on aB(1 transport, the 1)614 of lan<i tliat stretches along the coast presents clear 
points of advantage over the regions in the interior. From the statistics such as 
have been furnished by the Meteorological Department, it is seen that the littoral 
area has a mean annual rainfall of 73’57 inches as compared with 97-66 indies in the 
mountainous and sub-montane tracts. But the steep declivities on which the rain 
falls cannot evidently benefit the area of its incidence ranch as the area of its 
convergence and ultimate spread. In regard to climate again, the littoral tract is the 
mote favoured of the t*o Natural divisions. There is not along the coast that 
sudden variability of temperature from scorching heat to biting cold, which is seen 
to characterise the more inland tracts. As for diseases, malaria in its protean mani* 
testations and its varying degrees of severity is a severe handicap to settlers of 
the mtfnoff regions. The gravelly soil of the inland tracts is poor beyond 
measpre and contrasts in an appreciable manner with the alluvial deposits of the 
httorai belt. Circumstances such os these inherent in the physical condit ion s of 
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PraVancore give a distinctiveness to the two Natural divisions •which have been 
uggested fof the purposes of the Census reviewer. • • 


The Taluks included in the littoral division are: — 


OKA 

Pam 


1, Agastisvarara. 

2. Eraniel. 

3* Vilavankod. 

4. Neyyattinkara. 

5. Trivandrum. 


G. Chirayinkil. 

7. Quilon A 

8. Karpnagapalli. 

9. Kartikapalli. 

10. Ambalapuzlm. 


11. Shertallay? 

12. Parur. 

13. Vaikain. 

14. Tiruvalla. 

15. Mavclikara. 


The first twelve actually l)order the sea. Of the remaining three, Vaikain 
ies on the verge of a large lake which for all purposes other than foreign com- 
nerce may be taken as a miniature sea. Nearly three Provertis in this Taluk 
neasuring a third of its total area go to constitute an island at the northern end 
>f the Vembanad lake. Tiruvalla, though skirted neither by the sea nor by a 
vatery expanse comparable to it, is traversed by such a net-work of rivers nnd 
heir branches as to make its deltaic region one of the most fertile in all^lravancore. 
Mavelikara which wedges itself in between the sea-lxnard Taluks of Karunagapalli 
nd Kartikapalli and enters into the triple constitution of the Kavankulam Town, 
Kirtakes of all the physical features of its congeners. The Natural .division which 
akes in the fifteen Taluks above mentioned may be designated the Western or 


lie Lowland division. 


The other division which may be called the E^st^rn or the l pland includes 
he mountainous Taluks of 


1. Tovala. 

• 2. Kalkulam. 

3. Nedumangad. 

4. Kottarakara. 

us well as the Taluks in 
1^ Kunnattur. 

13. Ettumanur. 


5. Pattanapurarn. 
G. Shencottah. 

7. Chcngannur. 

8. Changanachery. 
the sub-montane area, i 

' 14. Kottavam. • 

j r * 

I 15. Kurmatnad. 


9. ^finacliil. 

10. Jluvattupuzha. 

11. Todupuzha. 

elv, 

10. Alangad. 




Of these, the Taluks of Ohanganaehery, Kottayum an<l Ettumanur horde* the 
i embanad lake like the laluk of V aikain \ hut there the resemblance ceases, 
These Taluks are mostly mountainous an<l do not jiossess the well-marked littoral 
catures of Vaikain. 

A grouping of the Taluks of the State into these two Natural divisions is n<d. 
iowever, free from defects ; but, if, in such a grouping, Taluks ar* to Ik* preserved 
ntact and the multiplication of minute sub-divisions against which Mr, Kisley 
liters a distinct note of warning avoided, no other arrangement promises to bring 
>ut more clearly whatever distinctions of type may be discernible in the physical* 
eatures of the country. . , 

In view of the distinctiveness of the two Natural divisions, separate figures * 
.re shown for them in the Tables of the Imperial scries. • 


9. The Western Natural division extends over an area of 1,789’ 68 square 
miles ( 25’2 per cent, of the t<jtal ) and has a nopu- ' 
° f lation of 1,690,601 (57*3 per cent). The. Eastern 
* % * division covers 5,301*35 square miles (74’8 per qpnt.) 

rith a population of only 1,261,556 (42*7 per cent.). Thus, few on<?fourtn of the 
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08AF. z. total area, the Western division contains more than half the entire population of 
rAKA. rt>. the State. • * 

t 

• , 10. The mean density of the Western division is 944 and that of the 

Densities of Natural « Eastern, 238. If the urban population is excluded, 
Divisions. the densities stand at 886 and 233 respectively. The ^ 

subsidiary table i. Western division is thus about four times as densely 

populated as the Eastern. This glutting of the population in the former is dub to the 
greater means of procuring subsistence. The innumerable little rivers that gush from 
the acclivities of the Ghdts intersect the country in various directions and, spreading 
themselves far and wide, give to agricultural operations in the midland and sea-board 
Taluks an impetus of a kind unknown to the hilly regions in the interior. The soil 
of tins* tract is naturally soft and fertile from alluvial deposits and not hard and 
unsuited for 'cultivation as in the upland area. Again, the easy means of com- 
munication and transport along the Western littoral which the admirable system of 
roads aouth of Trivandrum and the interesting chain of back-w r aters and canals* 
extending from it to the north, afford, stand in striking contrast to the woods and 
forests that stretch themselves alung the base of the Ghats where, assisted by savage 
beasts and savager malaria, natural conditions seem to interpose at every step a 
barrier to easy occupation Willi the exception of a small area in the Taluks of 
Yilavankod and Neyyattinkara which extend from the sea to the hills, almost every 
. portion of the Western division is cultivable. Whatever industries the country 
has developed are mainly confined to the littoral and sub-littoral tracts. The r 
several ports* small or great, a^e being more and more utilized for purposes of 
trade and commerce. Centres of civilization are increasing and six out of the 
nine towns in the State,* including the Capital, arc in this division. Professionals 
and non-professionals lind here a ready field for employment. It was op 
this Western sea-board tliat the capitals of the ancient principalities of Attungal, 
Desinganad and Chempakascri— all of them now absorbed in Travancore — once 
grew up. It is natural, therefore, that, in this region of high cultivation and old 
civilization, the population should be in a highly congested state. 

# . 0 

€ With tke Western belt as the base, the inhabitants are, however, fast spreading 

inland. And notwithstanding » the disadvantages just referred to which operate 

as checks to the rapid increase of population, the mean density in the Eastern 

division continues to rise. From 177 in the year 1875, the density has risen 

to 238 at this Census — an increase of 34 per cent, in twenty-five years. During 

the decade that has just closed, the increase has been 17 per cent. The hand of 

industry is evidently working without intermission and the enterprise of capitalists 

iW mostly European is covering the Travancore hills with plantations of various 

kinds. A Railway line is being constructed through the heart of the country and 

with its opening, the resources of the tracts hitherto unexplored must needs be 

• better developed. And if the forces of labour and capital now at work continue, it 

is not at all unlikely that these tracts would, in the fulness of time, be able to bear 

much larger accessions to their population. ** * 

* 

11. fThe densities of the several Taluks which compose the Natural divisions 
may now be briefly referred to. Following the 
r of Taluks. natural configuration of the country, the density of 

« the population rises from east to west, t.e., as the hills 

diminish ii/ altitude and the valleys grow in width, until it reaches the highest 
average in the littoral zone. In regard to the range of densities in the Taluks 
themselves, 'the Natural divisions exhibit a striking difference, the limits of 
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variation being much wider in the Eastern than in the # Western division. 
While in the* latter, the extremes lie between 581 in Vifcvankod and 1,880 in 
Trivandrum, they range in the former from 22 in the Cardamom Hills to 784 in 
Ettumanur. Almost all the Taluks in the Western division appear to be highly 
congested. In six of them — -Trivandrum, lvarunagapatli, Kurtikapa]li,»Shertallfty, 

1 Eraniel and Mavclikara — there are more than 1,000 j>ersons to the square mile and 
in the Remaining nine, between 500 add 1,000. Trivandrum and Karuftagapalli 
witli less than half and Kartikaj^alli with about a third of the area of Neyyatfcin* 
kara have each twice its density. For almost the same extent, Trivandrum, koruna- 
gapalli, Eraniel and Agastisvaram show decreasing densities. The same may Jxj 
said of Ivartikapalli and Parur. In the Easicrn division there is no Taluk with 
mote than 800 persons to the sqiyire mile. Five Taluks have a densfty j^ween 
500 and 800; seven, between 200 and 500 and the remaining five, bejpw 200, The 
large forest ar^as comprised within this division have reduced the density averages 
which otherwise would have been much higher. In 21 Taluks, the density is 
above the State average ( 4 1 G ) and in five others, it is less than half. Oilfc point 

• worthy of note is that, though the rates of increase from Census to Census have 

not been the same, the order taken up by the Taluks in the general gcalc of 
densities •has, with a few exceptions, remained unchanged for the last three 
Censuses. • * 

A chart allowing at a glance the relative densities of Taluks is annexed. 

In this comparison of Taluk densities no reference, has been made to the dis- 
tinction between town and country. When averages arc calculated on large 
Natural divisions, the inclusion of the urban population is found to make no 
material difference. Ilut, if a smaller unit is taken, the difference Incomes pro- 
nounced. The town population has, therefore, to be excluded in the case of all 
Taluks as, otherwise, comparison of one Taluk with another may give misleading 
results. Viewed thus, the town-containing Taluks arrange themselves in the 
following order : — Sliertallay (1,182), Trivandrum (873), Quilon (820), Ambalu- 
puzha (756), Agastisvaram (747), Kottayam (456) and Shencottah (300). 
Statistics of area not being procurable for the small towns of Kayankijlarn,' 
Changanachery and Parur, the Taluks in which /hey arc situated have not been 
included in this list. These towns, it may J^e added, are comparatively of minor 
importance and have been recently constituted. 

12. In the foregoing paras, the distribution of population was considered 

* with reference io a conventional unit of area, viz., 
T ro— ur#^ of jPopuiatlon ^ rt q Uare ra j] Ci This r atio expressed by the term* 

density, does not represent really # t!ie pressure of 
population on land. 44 A low specific population (density) may imply pressure, as 
much as a high one, and, conversely, great density is not incompatible with a high 
standard of comfort.” # In a country, like Travancorc, where the agriculturist class 
predominates and where large manufacturing industries are cornpasatively unknown, 
the distribution of the population is mainly determined by the scope and facilitjtfor 
procuring the means of subsistence from the soil. Andivherc the physical cbh* 
figuration of the country, as in the north-eastern parts, interposes permanent 
obstacles to the extension of agricultural operations, a keenly felt population pres- 
sure may co-exist with an extremely low density. Where, however, # these 
obstacles are absent as in the littoral and deltaic 'regions, the density or specific 
population may be high ; but the pressure with reference to the extent and capacity 

*4, Gmcral Report, 1I91 Cm m* • 


OKA*. 

jKaka. 
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chap. z. of the land may adifiit of still farther increase. Density figures, therefore, are useful 
MBA. lfc. chiefly for purges of Comparison. In all questions of practical valhe, the distri- 
*. bution of population has *60 be viewed in relation to the total area available for 
■ • cultivation and that actually cultivated. But, for gauging this pressure, the Census 

records cannot supply the* necessary materials and unfortunately no figures are 
available even outside them. 

13. The ordinary inode of expressing the relation of area to population. is to 
, give the number of persons on each square mile. But 

Areality and Proximity. ^] iere are two other ways besides. The one is to give 
• sinsmiARY 1 able vi. the average area available for each individual. This is 
the converse of density and is called areality. The other is to calculate the mean dis- 
tance* between two persons on the assumption that the total jxipulation is uniformly 
distributed ever the entire surface of any given tract. This is the correlative of 
areality and is termed proximity. 1 

The average area per person, for the State as a whole, is 1*53 acres as against 
1*77 acres hi 1801. It is less in the Western division than in the Eastern, there* 
being oply *67 of an acre for each individual in the former as against 2*68 acres in 
the latter. Taking the Taluks in each division, it is found that the areality per in- 
dividual is less than annere in all the Taluks in the Western division with the 
exception of Vilavankod (MO acres) and more than an acre in all the Taluks in 
the Eastern division with the exception of Etturnanur (*81 of an acre). The ex- 
tremes vary from *46 of an acre per person in Trivandrum to 28*82 acres in the « 
Cardamom Hills. * * 

The average distance between any two persons on the supposition of equable 
distribution is 92*46 yards as against 99*45 in 1891. In the Western division, 
the people arc 61*18 yards apart and in the Eastern, 122*38 yards. The proximity 
ranges from 50*69 yards (Trivandrum) to 78*40 yards (Vilavankod) in the 
Taluks of the former division and from 67*28 yards (Etturnanur) to 401*34 yards 
(Cardamom Hills) in those of the other. 

» 

t « Towns and Villages. 

f 14. In the Madras Census Report for 1891, Mr. H. A. Stuart, gives a 

* . graphic account of the difference between the social 

Totntnd vmlff « n aggregates known as Town and Village. The descrip- 

• tion is so interesting that one cannot resist the temp- 

tation of quoting it at some length. Mr. Stuart says : — 

1 ** “ One of the most, marked characteristics of the village is the close bond which unitos all 

the inhabitants. The relations which exist between them existed between their fathers, their 
grand-fathers and their ancestors many generations back ; the former holds the land his fathers 
Jield, and his ploughmen are the docendants of theirs. The simple wants of the villagers 
are supplied by the village artisans ; their implements of husbandry by the blacksmith and 
carpenter, their cookiug utensils by the potter and coppersmith, thqir few clothes by the weaver* 

. They are shaved by the village barber, whoso wife acts as midwife, and washed for by the 
village dhdbL who also is bofcnd to supply torches for processions. All these persons are paid 
fixed annual Tees of graiit and money, or else they are remunerated by special grants of land, 
or more frequently the two methods arc combined. The payment of these fees is compulsory, 
g and in return each artizsv does all the work of his trade that is required of him. In such Or 
community there is no possibility of the intrusion of outsiders, for there is no room for them. 
If a ryot has pay the potter, whether he takes his pots or not, he will not be likely to trans- 
fer hk custom to a stranger who demands payment for each article, even though the latter** 
wares are supeKor. *Nor in such a village is there any place for shops. The weaver, it is 

• < . 
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trutf* has to some extent, been supplemented by the denier in Manchestei*cloths, but these nre I, 

purchased at tlfe nearest market, which also supplies the few articldfi that make up the needs of &AMA 18 « 
the typical villager. Now as a village increases in size, the hereditary artitans are no longer / * 

capable of supplying all the requirements of their crafts and strangers nre necessarily intro- • % • 
duced. These come, as a rule, from large towns and bring # \vith them the town custom of 
. tra(,e as opposed to the village custom of service. Jt does not take long for the former to oust 
the latter, and the social constitution of the community is radically changed. New influences 
and noiv powers arise j the village headma^i is overshadowed by the comparatively wealthy 
shopkeeper; the accountant finds himself matched against a sharp vakil; the old schoolmaster's 
ancient methods are replaced by those inspirod by an Education department ; perhaps a 
dispensary is started with a hospital assistant, who pronounces contemptuously ou the practices 
of the 1 aid t/ an and Ifalim. The effect of the introduction of these revolutionary elements is 
soon evident. Tho authority of the old heads of the community is weakened, the depressed 
classes begin to assert a freedom and independence hitherto undreamt of, and their lfllfSlers in 
their turn cease to take the same paternal interest in them. Here also service gives way to 
trade. The howls weaken, and we have a l>ody of p<*op!c whose relations to each other nre 
^ery different from those found in the old village community. The transition from one* sfage 
to the other is sometimes slow, sometimes rapid/'* % 

• • 

Taking the aggregations at the extreme ends, we have, on the one tide, the 
typical \11Iage, a self -con tained organism, with its inhabitants jiotmd by ties of 
jieciiliar closeness, with its occupation mainly agricultural and with its wants, 
few and simple, supplied by the village itself, and on the other, the typical town 
with its heterogeneous population, its external influences, its commercial and 
* industrial features and with its varied specialised professions. Hut, between these 
two extremes, there are several diversely constituted social aggregates which 
do not readily admit of classification under either category. It is general! v 
assumed that, for purposes of Census statistics, no area with :i population less 
dian 5,000 should be recognised as a Town. Hut liifre strength of uuhiIkth 
cannot always be a sure criterion. If, on the other hand, the distinction Ik; 
made to turn upon the comparatively higher proportion, in the population, of 
the industrial and the commercial to the agricultural element, several small places 
would better deserve to be called Towns than some overgrown villages generally 
known* as urlwin. To arrive at an accurate classification, howevqp, lx>th these 
tests should be conjointly applied, though, in the application of such a combined 
standard, there may be wide room for differences in interpretation. Another test * 
that is usually adopted is the existence of* a municipal organization ; hut this 
is of limited application, as places possessing municipal constitutions are compa- 
ratively few in Travancore. In these circumstances, it is difficult to lay do\fn any 
fule of general application wherewith to decide, with certainty, the stage at which a 
social aggregate passes from the category of the rural to that of the urban. •• 


15. In determining what places should be treated as Towns at this Census, the 
# definition which has been laid down by the India Census 

Definition of Town. Commissioner and which takes in all the considerations 

hereinbefore indicated, has been followed. The 1m- 
|>erial Code of Census Procedure defines a Town as including: — • 

(1) Every Municipality of whatever size. ^ • 

(2) All Civil lines not included within Municii>al limits. 

(3) Every Cantonment, and •• 

(4) Every other continuous collection of houses, permanently yihabi&d h 
not less than 5,000 persons and possessed of an urban character. 
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CXJLl*. X* In dealing with places felling under the last head, note has, of course, tb be 
MM fa taken of the character 6f the population, the relative density of the dwellings, the 
* importance of the place alf a centre of trade, and its historic associations. The fi'© 
Towns that are under the municipal control of Towns Improvement Committees and 
four other •‘areas which possess over 5,000 inhabitants and which share prptty 
largely in urban characteristics have, therefore, been censused as Towns. 

t t t 

16. Excepting at the southernmost end, there are no regular villages, in 
Travancore, of the type prevailing on the East Coast. 

, Definition of Vilioro- In most parts, the country presents a continuous 

area of detached homesteads and for Census purposes, 
therefore, it has been usual to take the word village as synonymous with the 
unit of Revenue administration. This unit may include within it a single village 
only, or several clusters of houses between whose members ther^p may be no 
kind of union or akinness, or both. But, in the selection of this unit, the 
procedure at the previous Censuses does not appear to have been uniform. In 
1875 and 1881, the village was the Kara, “the primeval revenue unit which, 
in more respects than one, may be said to correspond with the ‘village’ organiza- 
tion of British India.” At the 1891 Census, however, it was given upSn favour 
of the larger Revenue * unit— the Proverti— which comprised on an average 
15 Karas. The then Imperial Census Commissioner as well as the Madras Census 
Superintendent regarded the statistics compiled for the Proverti as valueless for com- 
parison with those of British India where the village meant a much smaller area with 1 
a still smaller' population. In discussing the varying size of the village, Mr. Baines 
observed in Iris General Report that “the few in the highest group are almost entirely 
confined to the coast States of Madras, where the unit has been taken to be, not the 
Desham, but the collection of Desham, known as the Provarti, a system of group- 
ing which renders the return valueless for comparison.” * Again, Mr. Stuart, in the 
Madras Report, said:- -“In 1881 the Kara, the average area of which was in that 
year oidy 2 square miles, was adopted as the lowest unit, and it is to be regretted 
that the same principle was not adhered to on this occasion. The writer of the 
report on the census of 1881 says, ‘the Kara is our village or social unit and 
corresponds to the English parish’; and it is not clear why the Kara was abandoned 
and* the Pr overly substituted for it.” J In 1891 the Proverti covered an average 
'ar6a of 27 square miles and returned a population of 9,919. The Madras village 
was only 2’ 7 square miles in extent with a population of 692. In the Travancore 
Report itself, the continuance of the Proverti as a village for future Censuses was 
not recommended and the territorial sub-divisions of the Revenue Settlement, viz\, 
She Pakuthis and Randoms, were proposed for adoption instead. In Taluks, how- 
ever, where the Settlement might not have been completed, the Kara was to be 
taken, f In view of these differences in opinion and in procedure, the subject was 
fully discussed with Mr. Risley during my interview at Ootacadmnd. A clear 
idea of all the points bearing on the question will be found conveyed in his Note 
(vide Appendix *A). It is not necessary, therefore, to gewirito it at any length here. 
As the Settlement has not been completed throughout the State, the new Revenue 
unit of Pckutlii or Random could not be adopted. To secure a uniform basis for 
all the Taluks, the old indigenous unit — the Kara-~has, therefore, been taken as 
the village at this Census. The Kara is the smallest Revenue sub-division of a 
Taluk and is the real unit for purposes of tax collection under the, Proverticar. 


* Page 49, /General Report, 1891. % Page an, Madras Census Report, 1891. 

t Pages 289-390, Travait we Census Report, 1891. * * ' ''*• 
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Afertfi population of a 
Town and Villa?*. 

Subsidiary Table V. 


Proportion of urban and 
rurll population. 

SUBSIDIARY TALBES II & V. 


Its boundaries are well understood by the people and the village, practically re- 
cognized by them, is none other than the Kara or Muri whi«h*is but another name. 

17. The total number of Towns and Villages is 3,894 — 2, 1 10 being in the 

Western Natural division f and 1,784, in the Eastern. 
Total number ofTowns j n ^891 , the number was 255, This vast difference 

between tfce *two Censuses is due to the fact that in 
1891 die Village was, as already stated, the Proverti ; while now, the Kara, the 
sub-division of a Proverti, has been taken as the Village, • 

18. The average population of a Town and Village token together is 758 and 

appears to be higher than those of the other Provinces 
Arorao poputotion of a an( j j^ates with the exception of Cochin (1,532^ The 

figures for the two Natural divisions fallim either side 

Scbsidiahy Table V. ? , , i ?ir . . 

# ot the btate average, being 801 for the Western dm- 

gion and 707 for the Eastern. 

19. 6‘2 per cent, of the total population has been returned as living in Towns 

and 93'8 per cent, as living in Villages. Of the Native 
>r°iwrtlon of »nd States, Kashmir (.V47 per cent.) and of the Provinces, 

Bengiil (.VI 7 percent.) anj) Assam* (2' Uo percent.) 

sdimidiaky talbes ii ft v. a ] onc 8 ] H)W a lesser proportion of the urban to the total 

population than Travancore. 

. The ratio of the urban to the rural population is greater in the Western divi- 
sion than in the Eastern. In the former, the population comprises .8-5 per cent, 
urban and 91’5 per cent, rural and in the latter, 3-2 per cent, and 96-8 per cent, 
respectively. 

• Towns, , 

20. The number of places censused as Towns is 9. In 1891, the snme num- 

ber was first arranged to lie censused; but, after actual 

Number »f Towns. enumeration, it was found that one of them— Kayan- 
• kulam — did not fulfil the population standard that was 

fixed, 5,000 and had, accordingly, to be omitted. Again, the places treated as 
TownS at both the Censuses have not been the snide. In 1891, NagercoiJ, Trivan- 
drum, Quilon, AUeppey, Kotfcayam, ShcncoMah, Vaikam ami Haripad were takfm < 
but now, the first five which have a municipal status assigned to them have been 
retained and the other two, omitted as being devoid of any urban character. .Three 
fresh areas, Parur, Chnngnnnchery and Kayankulam have been recognised ns 
Towns at this Census. ,# 

21. Taking 6 population groups, the Towns stand arranged* thus : — 


Population of Towns. 


Subsidiary Tables VII A II. 


Kayankulam and Shencottab, with a population of 5,745 and 9,039 respectively, 
come under the lowest group, and Parur and Changanaqfjery, with 12,962 and, 
14,264 inhabitants respectively, fell under the next higher group. To the third 
belongs Quilon (15,691) and Kottayam (17,552). AUeppey returns % population 
>f 24,918 and Nagercoil, 25,792. The sixth and highest group takes in Tfivan- 
drum with 57,882 inhabitants. 


ONAP.I. 


Number of Towns. 


1. 

Between 5,000 

and 

10,000 

inhabitants.' — 

2 

Town#. 

2. 

„ 10,000 


15,000 

B ” 

2 

M 

3. 

„ 15,000 


20,000 

n ” 

2 


4. 

„ 20,000 


26,000 


1 Town. 

5. 

„ 25,000 


50,000 


1 

«• 

6. 

„ 50,000 


100,000* 

* ” ^ 

1 

• # 

n 
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. X. 59*1 percent.‘of the total urban population live in Towns with more than 
• 20,000 inhabitants; 32t9 per cent., in Towns with a jwpulacion of 10J00O to 20,000 

\ and tlie remaining 8 percent., in Towns with Jess than 10,000 inhabitants*. 
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The average population of a Town is 20,426 and is higher than those of 
Average population the other Native States except Kashmir where there. 


of a Town. 


are only two Towns with an average population 
of 79,374. 'As the Western division contains the 
largest Towns, the average in that division is nearly twice that in the Eastern* 
being 23,830 against 13,618. 


23. ^Statistics of Towns bearing on variation in respect of population, 

Notices of Towna religion, proportion of the sexes, &c., will be dealt with 

*• under the respective Chapters. With a few general 

observations, therefore, the subject of Towns may be closed for the present. 

Nayercoil : — Lat. 8° 11' N., long. 77° 28' 41" E. Area — 3*29 square miles : 
Population*—. 25,782. The fifth in point of area and the second as regards popular 
tion, Njigercoil stands within 7 miles of the Araml>oli Pass and is the only Town south 
of the Capital. ^With Nagercoil as the nucleus, the Town comprises a number of 
straggling Villages, nr.j-^Kottar, Yadiveesvarain, Ozhuganachery and Yataseri. Of 
these, Kottar and Yataseri form the trading and manufacturing centres. The Town 
owes much of its improvement and its present position to the efforts of the 
Christian Missionaries. 1 

• * 

Trivandrum : — Lat. 8° 29' 3" N., long. 76° 59' 9" E. Area— 9*89 square 
miles : Population — 57;882, This Town forms the southern terminus of the chain 
of back-water communication extending from as far north as Tirur in British 
Malabar. It has nearly ^wice the extent of the next largest town, m., Kottayam 
and contains more than twice the population of Nagercoil. As many as four Taluks 
have a population less than Trivandrum. It is the residence of His Highness the 
Maharajah and the Head-Quarters of Government. The celebrated shrine of Sree 
Anantha Padmanabha Swamy within the Fort lias made it a great religioifij centre 
ns well, an<f attracts pilgrims from all parts of India throughout the year. In fact; 

« the Town is but a peripheral development from around this shrine to which the 
ZToyfox owes its name, Ananthasayanam (puram) or Tiru-Ananthapuram. The 
Fort and its neighliourhood constitute the most crowded part of the Town 
and here, amongst the people, lives the Ruler of this ancient country. The 
Military Cantonment, the Government offices and other public buildings, the resi- 
dences of the upper classes, European as well as Native, picturesquely situated on 
• small cminences^each commanding a refreshing scenery of verdure all around, lie 
in all directions save the South, The Town is liberally supplied with well- 
equipped colleges, schools and hospitals. It has greatly improved of late in 
'structural grandeur and general municipal efficiency. There are over 50 miles of 
road and they ar^ maintained in very good condition. 


* As regards industry and commerce, it ranks below some, of the other Towns 
» in the Stifce, It ha| a small sen-port ; but the vessels that touch it have to 
anchor at some considerable distance from the shore rind the port itself is not 
« generally fitted for any great commercial development. 

f 

* Shmcoltah : — Lat. 8° 59' N., long. 77° 17' 45" E, Area — 3*20 square miles: 

Population — 9,039. Shencottah, the Head-Quarters of the Taluk of that name, lies 
, at the foot of the Ghits on their eastern aspect. The main road that runs through 
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it cohnects the British town of Tinncvelly with the port of Quildn in Travancore. © SAP. s. 
There are several coffee estates in its neighbourhood. Though a small Town ••• 

now, it is expected that the introduction of the Railway (now in progress) •* 
through its portals would impart a powerful impetus to its development. 

Quilon: — Lat. 8° 53' 28" N. t long. 76° 36' 59" E. Area — 4*24 square miles : 

Population — 15,691. Quilon is one of the oldest Towns on the Malabar Coast. Its 
natural situation ^nd consequent commercial importance made it the cynosure of 
every foreign power and subjected it, in its early days, to political vicissitudefi of no 
mean order. Towards the middle of the eighteenth century, the State of Quiloq, 
also called Desinganadu, was annexed to Travancore. It was one of the greatest 
ports in Malabar but has now declined to a very considerable extent froih its high 
estate. With the opening of the Tinncvclly-Quilon Railway, however. Quilon will 
tind itself placed in direct and easy communication with the Towns of the Madras 
Presidency and is very likely to regain its former position as an important com- 
mercial centre. The Palace of His Highness the Maha Rajali on the borderssof the 
Quilon lake which, after that untiring explorer of nature, General Cullen, has come 
to be known as the Loch Lomond of Travancore, as well as the enchanting scenery 
it commands, constitute perhaps the most valued possessions of the Town. Cotton 
wcaVing and spinning and the manufacture of tiles are its*chief industries. 

Kayankulam:—\jit . 8° 53' 28" N., long. 76° 36' 59" E. Population — 5,745. 

^Tliis Town was formerly the capital of an independent principality of that name. 

In 1746, the territory was annexed to Travancore. # A well-attended market is held 
here. 

Alleppey Lat. 9° 29' 45" N., long. 76° 22' 31" E. Area— 3*54 square miles : 

Population, — 24,9 1 8. Though the third in point of population, Alleppey is the 
first as regards commercial importance. It commands a fine harbour affording 
safe anchorage for the greater part of the year. Opened to foreign trade towards 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, Alleppey has long been the premier 
port of Travancore. It affords a convenient depfit for the storage and disposal 
of hill-produce. The manufacture of coir-matting is being carried m here on a 
large seale. • ( 

« • 

Kottayam : — Lat. 9° 36' N., long. 76° 34' E. Area— 5-80 square miles: 
Population— 17,552. This Town, situated on the banks of the Minachil river, is the 
centre of the Syrian Christian community and possesses one of the most aticicnt 
Syrian Churches in all Malabar. It was also the scene of the early labours of the 
Protestant Missionaries. Standing at the portal of communication with the Pees* 
made range of hills, it serves as a convenient mart for the exchange of goods. 

Charujandbhery Population— 14,264. This Town was once the capital of ^ 
the small principality of Thekkumkur. With its subjugation by Travancore, 
its importance waned. Like Kottayam, it is a centre oi Christian influence and pos- 
sesses the grandest Syro- Reman Church on the Malabar Coast. One of jhc* 
best-attended ma rkets in all North Travancore is held hfire and people^ flock to -it 
from all ports including the most distant. # 

Parur .—Lat. 10° 10' N. ( long.- 76° 16' E. Population— 12,962. A R^ja of* 

Parur once ruled here before it* subjugation by Trevancore. It ismorp or letw 
an tndaoe within the Cochin territory and at one time belonged to it. It wm piade 
over to Travwcore in 1762 , 


OIAT/L 
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1 — I 

Villages. • 

24. The total number of Villages, excluding those uninhabited, is 3,885. Of 

Vnmber of villa***. these, 2,104 or 54*1 per cent, lie in the Western Natural 

summary table vm. division and 1,781 or 45 9 per cent., in the Eastern* 

; The average number of Villages to Q a Taluk is 121 and is higher in the Western 
(140) than in the Eastern division fl05)*. Three Taluks contain more tfian 200 
Villages each and are comprised within the Western division. They are Eraniel f 410% 
^gastisvaram (304) and Neyyattinkara (208). Of the remaining twelve Taluks 
in this division, seven have less than 100 Villages and five, less than 200. The 
corresponding figures for the other division are nine and seven respectively. 
Shertallay in the Western division and Shencottak in the Eastern, return the smallest 
number of V illoges— 47. 

25. In Volume II of the Travancore Census Report for 1891 is published, (fe 

Appendix, a list of Villages amounting to 3,728. Th^ 
1881 Census Report gives the number as 8,719. 
These fists evidently include uninhabited Villages as well as those that have been 
merged in Towns. These have, for purposes of comparison, to be added tp the 3,885 
inhabited Villages returned at this Census. Twenty-one Villages have been returned 
as uninhabited and 94 have been absorbed in Towns. If these be included, the 
total number of Villages amounts to 4,000, i. e. 272 more than the 1891 figure and, 
281 more thpn that of 1881. The increase is mainly in the littoral tracts where 
the number has gone up since 1881 by more than 9 3 per cent. 

4 

The range of Taluk variations is most marked in this region. It is further 
noteworthy that, while the Eraniel Taluk shows the greatest increase ( + 251) 
of all the Taluks in this or the other division, the neighbouring Taluk of Agasti- 
svaram shows the greatest decrease ( — 171), Ambalapuzka has the smallest 
decrease ( — 1). In the Eastern division, the variations have been greatest in 
Kalkulam ( + 52) and Sheneottah ( — 23). Vaikam in the former division and 
Ch^pganachery in the latter remain unchanged. 4 


i To understand how such striking differences have arisen, it has to be first 
noted that the Village has been taken to include all the inhabited sites within 
the Kara and does not always represent a single collection of houses. In the 
jircparation of the Taluk Kara lists by the Revenue offioera for the purpose of 
this Census, particularly large Karas were split up into smaller ones and very small 
‘Karas were merged into the adjoining larger ones. A detailed inquiry into the 
circumstances of each Taluk is necessary to ascertain, fully and accurately, how far 
either process has been correctly followed) However, a perusal of the reports sent 
in by the Tahsildars on the subject and an examination of their returns show 
that the responsible officers concerned have exercised all possible care in the pre- 
paration of the Kara lists and adventitiously-formed clusters ofiouses have seldom 
been raised to the rank of separate and independent villages, merely for the pur- 
poses of the Census, t The variations at the earlier Censuses were probably due to 
the reasons just given. 


? 6 . 


The average area of a Travancore Village is 1 *81 square miles. In the West- 

Aw*** 9tm viu**e ^ ^ Villages are situated very dose to me 

* Subsidiary tab^* vi. another, the oreality being but *84 of a square mile 
against 2-97 square miles in the other division. In the 
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Eraniel and AgastUvamm Taluks, the average Village is afiotit a quarter of a 0 
square mile. In seven others, it is less than one and in thirtdbn, less than two square * 
miles* The Taluks where the areality is much abo/e the State average are • 
Pattanapuram (4*08), Changanachery (4 87), Nedumangod (5*27), Chengannur 
(5*42) and Todupuzha (5*67). In these Taluks, all df which lie in the Eastern 
division, the high averages are mainly dije to the presence in them of lulls and 
large forest tracts. * # 


27. The average population of a Village is 712. It is higher in the Western 
▲▼erw Population division than in the Eastern, being 735 against 685. 
of a v lilac®. Within each division, the Taluk averages exhibit a 

subsidiary table ii. wide ran^e of variation. In the former,* it extends 

from 222 in the Taluk of Agastisvanun to 2,925 in Shertallay, the second populous 
Taluk in the whole State. Tiruvalla which is the most populous has, on an 
average only 809 inhabitants to a Village. In the Eastern division, the extreme 
averages lie between 210 in Tovala and 1,437 in Ettumanur. If the Taluks in 
9 both the divisions are considered together, there arc nineteen Taluks which 
show an average above that for the whole State. The high average (2,698^) in the 
CardamoA Hills is evidently due to the Village in that region comprising several 
groups of habitations. • * 


The average Travancore Village is larger than tliat of die other States and 
Provinces excepting Cochin (1,111). In most of them the average number oj 
inhabitants per Village is less than one-half. t • 

28. Distributing the total number of Villages among the several population 
Six® of villacou* groups, wc find that there are 2,006 Villages or 51*6 
• subsidiary tables ii & viii. per cent. of the total, holdingjess than 500 inhabitants 
and 1,646 or 42*4 per cent, with less than 2,000. Villages with a population of 
between 2,000 and 5,000 number 225 and form 5*8 per cent. There are only 
eight Villages, each returning a population exceeding 5,000. 

The size of the different groups of Villages may also lie viewed with reference 
to the percentage of the population living in each. Thus 15*9 per cent, of the 
total population are found in Villages which come under the lowest group # and # 
which are thoroughly rural in character ; 59’!) per cent, would belong to the nexf 
higher group, 500—2,000, which, for Travancore, may be taken as representing 
the medium size. Villages of between 2,000 and o,000 inhabitants contain 22*3 
fk*r cent, of the people. The remaining 1*9 per cent, reside in Villages which 

have above 5,000 inhabitants and which may be looked upon as quasi-urlxui. # # 

• • 

Taking the Natural divisions, we find that Villages of the larger types, i. c,, 
with a population of over 2,000 are found almost exclusively in the littoral and 
deltaic regions where there are 142 such villages (6*8 per cent.) as compared with • 
91 (5*1 per cent.) in the mountainous and sub-njontane tracts. Villages of 
the medium size constitute 41*8 per cent, and those of the smallest size, 51/4 ^ 
[>er cent. The corresponding percentages for the mountainous and 
montane tracts are 43 and 51*9 respectively. In the firmer divillon again, • 
26*9 per $ent. of the population are found in Villages with more than 2,000 
inhabitants and 73*1 per cent, in Villages of less than thafraumber as compared ♦ 
with 2015 and 79*4 per cent, respectively in the latter. # * 

* <a 

Taint Variation* Villages of the lowest size, viz., with 500 inhabitant# and 
ksa,*mmoet common in Tovala (90*3 percent.), Agastiavamm (90*1 per cent.) and^ , 
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oiap. i. 4 Eraniel (86'C per 6ent.). In Chirayinkil (14 per cent.) and Ambalapuzha (16‘9'pcr 
****•,’ 4®* cent.), the number is exceedingly small, and in the Taluk of Shertallay there is no 
' Village under this group.'’ Taking Villages with a population of between 500 and 
2,000, we find that Mavelikara returns the highest proportion (74*8 percent.). 
Next come" Trivandrum ()2'6 per cent.) and Ambalapuzha (70‘4). In the next 
cumulative group, that of Villages witty a population of under 5,000, Shertallay 
stands highest with 617 per cent.; Ettufnanur (25*8), Changanachery (187), 
Vaikam (16 '4) and Chirayinkil (15*6) coming next. In Todupuzha and Kottara- 
kara, there are no Villages of this class. 

In regard to the population living in each group of Villages, there are similar 
variations to be seen. In Tovala (53 7 per cept.), Eraniel (53*8 per cent.) and 
Agastisvaram (58*0 per cent.), more than half the population live in Villages with 
less than 500 inhabitants. Villages with the smallest percentages are found in 
Chirayinkil, Ettumanur, and Kartikapalli. In regard to the group of Villages of 
bet we eh 500 and 2,000 inhabitants, Mavelikara returns the highest percentage 
(81*7) and Shertallay the lowest (14). In the next two groups Shertallay shows, 
the highest proportion. 

4 / 

29. Statistics regarding the size of Villages are interesting in that they 
enable the development of the various groups 
Variation in sise of Tillages measured from decide to decade. But the 

sinoo 1881* ° 

information for the previous Censuses is unfortu- , 
nately meagre. Taking, however, the figures available for 1881 and comparing 
them with those of 1901, we find that Villages of between 500 and 2,000 inhabitant* 
have gone up by 92 and those having above 2,000 inhabitants, by 96. The 
number of Villages of the smallest size have remained almost stationary. N*> 
doubt, these have lost a good number to the next higher group; but beyond re- 
couping the loss they do not seem to have advanced perceptibly. As between 
the Natural divisions, the increase in Villages with a population above 2,000 is 
greater in the littoral than in the inland tracts, being 71 against 68 per 
cent. t , « 

An important feature in regard to Villages now discloses itself and may be 
briefly noticed ; and that is, the extreme paucity of large-sized ones. With the 
advance in population, Villages which once occupied a particular group would 
ordinarily tend to move into the one next higher. The size of Villages thus 
increases till the population reaches the limit of 5,000, when all further develop,- 
jjient seems to stop. Out of the total tale of 3,885 Villages, only eight have been 
returned with more than 5,000 inhabitants. 


30. Under this category are included Villages having a population of over 
1 2,000. Large Villages are the nuclei round which 

mm® Towns develop and form, therefore, an important link 

in the chain of social aggregates. These may be noticed under tlie two following 

v groups. 


Villages with 2,000 — 5,000 inhabitants : — Of this class there are 225 in the 
« whole State. 136 Villages or 60*4 per cent, are, in the Western Natural division 
wher€ level land suitable for occupation and cultivation is comparatively abundant 
Of the Taluks in this division, Shertallay contains the largest number — 29. Next 
come* Neyyatjinkara and Chirayinkil with 14 each. Agastisvaram and Eraniel (2) 
^return the smallest number of populous Villages. In the Eastern division, their 
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number is greatest in Ettumanur (17) and Clmnganaohqry (12) while, in two 
Taluks, viz., Kottarakara and Todupuzha, there is not a stogie Village having more 
than 2*, 000 inhabitants. In the Western division on the other hand there is no 
Taluk which does not return two or more of such Villages. 

Villages with 5,000 — 10,000 inhahitnnh: — Of the eight Villages which return 
a population of above 5,000 and below *10,000, six are in the Western division - 
four in Shertallay and two in Vaikam. The remaining two are in the Cardamom 
tracts of the Eastern division. The reason for the return of large -sized Villages in 
the Cardamom Hills has already been explained. 

Of these eight Villages, Shertallay and Udiampcrur are the most important. 
The former is the Head-Quarters of the Taluk Cuteherry, the seat of flic Munsitfs 
Court and was, Hill lately, the Head -Quarters of the District as well. IJdiamjMTur 
of Diamper, in the Vaikam Taluk, is a place of historical imjiortance. litre it 
was that the Christian King Huliarte ruled and it was here again that, Alexis de 
Menezes held the famous synod of 1500, a most important event in the history of 
Roman Catholic Christianity in Malabar. 

. • 

31. The mean distance between Village and Village is 1*43 miles. The \\ estern 
Proxl&ity of Villages. * division contains 54*1 ]>er cent, ol the total numlier ol 

subsidiary table vi. Villages which are so closely packed that the average 

distance between them is less than a mile. The pryximity tor the other division is 
1*84 miles, In four of the Taluks in the former division, vi:., Agastisvaram, KranicI, 
Karunagapalli and Kartikapalli, the Villages are less than a mile apart as against 

one Taluk (Tovala) in the latter. 

1 » 

32. At the Census of 1801, the Proverti was, as already stated, taken as the 

Proverti Statietio*. Village and not the Kara as now. Statistics have, 

subsidiary table ix. therefore, been compiled for all the Provertisas well as 

the Karas as, otherwise, comparison would not be possible between the two Censuses. 

• • 

• 

Nujnber of Provertis : — 247 Provertis were returned in 1801 as against, 21b 
at this Census. The difference of one Proverti wi^ dint to the Puniat Edavugiiy 
in Kondur Proverti, Miaachil Taluk, having been taken as a separate Proverti in 
1891. The Cardamom Hills was shown at the previous Census as made up oDwo 
parts — Cardamom Hills, and Periyar and Thckkadi. The last two form part of 
Peermade and had only a temporary population in 1801 in connection with the 
works at the Periyar dam. At this Census, the whole of the Cardamom Hills tract* 
has been re-distributed to form the divisions of Peermade, A uchamid and Devicolam. 

Average aria : — The area of a Proverti averages 28*70 square miles. The Pro- 
vertia in the Western division are smaller in extent than tho^e in the Eastern, Wing 
13*92 square miles on an average as compared with 44*47. Taking the Taluks, the 
highest averages are found in Pattanapuram (56*47 sqnye miles), Todupuzltfi 
(102*21) and Chengannur (119*45), and the lowest, in Kartikapalli (7*11), Tri- 
vandrum (8*73) and Ambalapuzha (9*30). 

*• 

Average population: — The average population of a Proverti is 11,253 oi* an 
increase of 1,334 over that of the preceding Census. Though the Provertis hi the 
Western division are smaller than those of the bistern, they are more densely 
peopled, there being 12,186 inhabitants in the former as against 10,258 in the latter. 
Shertallay (19,640) shows the highest average and Shencottah (3,741) the lowest. 
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OXAP. i. Size of Provertis Provertis with between 10,000 — 20,000 inhabitants Are 
33» the most numerous, numbering 109 in all or 44 per cent, of the total and contain- 
ing 53*4 per cent, of the total population. It is noteworthy that all the eight 
Provertis in the Taluks okKarunagapalli and Mavelikara come under this group. 
Tovala, Shencottah and Todupuzha return no such Provertis in this group or in 
the one*next higher. There are 91 Pr^vqrtis with a population of between 5,000 
and 10,000. The number of inhabitants ih these forms 24*5 per cent, on th& whole. 
The group with less than 2,000 inhabitants contains the smallest number, four, 
with *2 per cent, of the total population. Provertis with a population of above 
20,000 number 22 and contain 19*1 per cent, of the entire population. 

Looking at the variations in the size of Provertis since 1891, we find' that 

those falling' under the groups, 2,000 — 5,000 and 5,000 — 10,000, have decreased in 

number from 35 and 103 to 20 and 91 respectively, followed by a corresponding 

increase in the next two higher ones. The number of Provertis included in the 

group, 10,000 — 20,000, has risen from 91 to 109 and that in the highest, viz*, 

20,000 — 50,000, from 13 to 22. 
f * 

Houses. 


33. At the 1891 Census, a house was defined as ‘the dwelling place of one 

or more families with their resident servants, having 
Definition of ‘house’. r . . , . , < 

a separate principal entrance from the common way. 

This definition was adqpted at this Census too, but with a small addition by way 

of explanation. To obviate the chance of houses within large enclosures locally 

known as purayidoms , which may not open into a common way in the sense'of 

4 public path’, but only into a common space or compound, being omitted to be 

separately numbered, the words, ‘space or compound/ were specifically added to 

the definition itself. At the Censuses of 1875 and 1881, no formal definition was 

prescribed in the Rules for the guidance of the enumerating agency. 


34. The total number of # occupied houses is 580,899—334,880 or 57*7 per 
Total number of oooupied cent, in the Western Natural division and 246,019 
houses. or 42*3 per cent, in the Eastern, The greatest num- 

subsi diary tablk x. l)er (32,580) is in the Shertallay Taluk, Tiruvalla 
coming next with 26,411. Todupuzha and the Cardamom Hills, with 6,572 and 
4,130 houses respectively, represent the other end of the scale. 


Variation from previous Censuses : — The increase of houses within tire last 
decade is 12*4 per cent, against 4*7 per cent, during the previous intercensal 
period. The percentages of increase in the Western and the Eastern divisions are 
3*5 5nd 6*5 respectively for 1881 — 1891 and 10 and 15*8 per cent, for^the decade 
that has just closed. Since 1875, i.r., the date of the first general Census in T*a- 
vfcncore, the total number of occupied houses has increased by 22*7 per cental 8 
per cent.Sn the Western Natural division and 29*6 per cent, in the Eastern. 


Taking the Ti*tyik figures, abnormal fluctuations are noticeable. In nine 
Talitka, there was a decrease in 1891 — most marked in Tovala where it was 10 
per ceitt and Mavelikara where it was 8*6. All these nine now show large in- 
cretfecs witty the exception of Eraniel where there is a further decrease httfr alight 
( - ‘8 per cent,). In regard to the remaining Taluks, the variation is on the side 
of increase, the rktes being very much greater than at the previous Gensus« In the 
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• • * 

Taluks of Todupuzha and Changanachery, the increase was 3 |>&r cent* in 1891 ; 4 

but now the percentages are 30*7 and 22*1. In PattanapuAim, it is 25*2 per cent. 3 
in 1901 against 1*2 in 1891. In six other Taluks, m., karunagapalli, Shertallay, 
Neduraangad, Shencottah, Minachil and Muvattupuzha, the percentages of increase 
amount to more than twice or even thrice those of the previous Census. The striking 
difference shown at this Census by the mountainous Taluks may be accounted for 
by the elaborate arrangements made with the Conservator of Forests and the* Super* 
intendent and District Magistrate, Cardamom Hills. It may be notc^i as a 
general feature that rates of increase which in 1881 had been small rose appreciably 
in 1891 and the continuance of this tendency during the last decade partly explains 
the remarkable increases shown at this Census. In the next Chapter relating to the 
movement of the population, a more detailed examination of the circumstance* that 
may have contributed to these variations will be attempted. « 

35. Of the total number of occupied houses, the urban areas contain 33,997 
Number of houses In Towns (5*9 per cent, of the total) and the rural, 5tf6,902 

• and Villages. (94*1 per cent.). The average number of* houses per 

Subsidiary Tables VII ft X. rr * o 1 « . A rp% 

lown is 3,77 1 and per village, 140. These averages 
are found Exceeded in three Towns and eighteen Taluks. 

• • 

Comparing the present number of houses in urban areas with that in 1891, we 
note that the increase during the decade has been 12,972 or 01*7 per cent. But the 

# figures on which this comparison is based do not refer to the same territorial extent, 
as the areas taken as Towns at the two Censuses h*vc notfbeen the snipe. Taking, 
therefore, only those Towns (8) that were enumerated at both the Censuses, within 
the limits as they w r ere constituted in 1891, we find that houses have increased from 
1^,099 to 33,229 or by 83*5 per cent. The figures for the several Towns arc - 



1. Nogercoil 

Variation for 1891 limits. 

+ 3,131 

Percentage*. 

+ 1205 


2. Trivandrum . . 

+ 9,430 

-t l%-7 


3. fthencott&h 

. . . . *f 43 

+ 20 

a 

4. Quilon. 

-105 

- 30 


5. Kottayum 

•f 2,287 

+ 1715 • 

s 

6. Alleppey 

.... + 344 

+ 70 


The abnormality of these rates is striking and calls for examination whfch* 
will be made more conveniently in the next Chapter along with the variation in 
population, * 


36. The number of persons per occupied house for the whole State is 5*0^# 
▲▼•rare number of pereoae Notwithstanding the sparseness of 0 ]x>pulation and 

per houee. 


Subsidiary Table hi. 


the lesser number of houses to each village in the 
Eastern division as compared with the Western, the 
average number of persons per house in the former is slightly greater than ip the * 
latter, 5'1 against 5*0. The Taluk averages vary froib 4'3 in jshertullay to 5'5 
in the neighbouring Taluk of Ambalapuzha. If we leave out of consideration £he , 
town-containing Taluks, the extremes will be found to be 4’3 in Tovala and .V4*in 
Alangad. • 


The number of persons per house in the urban areas taken as a whole is 5'40 . 
and that in the rural, 5'06. * 

Looking into the variations from Census to Census, we find that, between *1875 
and 1891, the average for the Western division remained the same\4'8), while in the 
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0 x 4 *. £. Eastern division it increased by '1 per cent.— 4'9 to 5’0 — in 189h The average 

*7. f or the State increased £rom 4’8 in 1875 and 1881 to 4*9 in 1891. The increase 

‘ within the last decade has been from 4*8 to 5*0 in the Western division, 5*0 to 5*1 

in the Eastern and from 4*9 to 5*08 for the State as a whole. From these figures 
it will be' seen that, since the first Census was taken in 1875, there has not been 
any improvement in the matter of hou#c-room. 

« 1 

§7. The average number of houses per square mile is 81*9. In 1891, it was 
▲▼•rare number of houses 72*8 and in 1881,69*5. Taking the Natural divi- 
per square mile. siems separately, we find that the Western division 
contains 187 houses to a square mile against 46*4 in the Eastern. It is, of course, 
natural that the relatively infertile regions in the interior taken up to a consider- 
able extent, by extensive forest areas should fail to show even a fourth of the 
average of the littoral tracts. 

In regard to the Taluks, it is seen that the average is highest in Karu- 
nagapalli where there are 279 houses to a square mile and lowest in Todupuzha 
where the number is only 12 . In nearly one-half of the Taluks in the Western 
division the density exceeds 200. In the other division, the averages in five 
Taluks rafige from 100 to 148 ; while those of the others are all below 100 per 
square mile. 

For purposes of fair comparison, figures for the previous Censuses have, where- 
ever possibly been calculated with reference to present (corrected) areas. In regard 
to the number of occupied houses, however, corrections with reference to transfers of 
Provertis from one Taluk to another during the interval between two Censuses 
have not been possible, as no Provertiwar figures were recorded for occupied and 
unoccupied houses separately. The figures available for 1881 are for occupied and 
unoccupied houses taken together, while those recorded for 1891 refer to occupied 
houses only. On enquiry, it has been ascertained that, during the period extend- 
ing from 1875 to 1901, a dozen Taluks have exchanged Provertis. Even if these 
l»e left out of consideration, a general increase is visible from Census to Census in 
respect of Rouse-density. 

“ 38. The average area per occupied house is 7*81 acres. In the Eastern 
' Arealttjr »&d Proximity, division, the arcality is four times that in the West- 
. St,,s,WARY TA " VI ern. Houses in the Karunagapalli Taluk have the 
smallest average area (2*28 acres). 

t 

** ^ The proximity of house to house is 1.38 yards in the Western and 277 in the 
Eastern division. For the State as a whole, it is 208*92 yards. 

. ;w - Tiie number of families recorded at this Census amounts to 583,742 and 

'fteoord of Famiiua. & ives 1 005 fomilies to each occupied house and 5 
persons to a family as against 1*02 families and 4*7 
persons in 1891. W hile the number of families per house has decreased, the number 
<*.f person# in each family seems to have increased. As the term “ femily %mong 
the Marumakkathafces who form the bulk of the population is more commensal 
1 *han natural in the sense in which the latter term is understood in other countries, 
no qpre conclusion of any value could be based on these figures. In view toon 
examination of these figures, an attempt was made to secure separate returns of the 
number of Makkathayom and Marumakkathayom families os also of tho se who 
follow (I mixed system of inheritance, but. it. bna nnt. lw»r» ano/vdfloAil 
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collected under this head does not appear more reliable than thtft of the previous 
('ensue. 9 


40. Unoccupied houses aggregate 32,094 or 5*3 per cent, of the total. Of 
Vnoeoupied how. these, more than one-half arc in the Western division ; 
si'ksidiaky tabi.k x. but the percentage on the division total is less than 

in the JJastorn, being in the pro|)ortion gf 5*3 to 5*4. * 

% 

The lowest percentage of unoccupied houses is in the Taluk of Kunnatnad (1*S) 
and the highest, in that of Shcncottah (15*(>). , 
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Subsidiary Table I . — Density of the Population. 


[CXAF. 


Natural Divisions 
and Taluks. 


Webern Division. 
rl. Trivandrum .. 

2. Karunogapalli .. 

3. Ksrtikapalli . . 

4. Shertallay* . . .. 

6. Eraniel . . . . 

6. Afavelikara 

7. Agantiflvjiram . . 

8. Ambalapusha . . 

9. Quilon . . . . 

10. Parur .. .. 

11. Yaikam .. .. 

12. Tiruvalla .. .. 

13. Chirayinkil .. 

p 

14. Neyyatiinkara . . 

15. Yilavankod 

Mott,) for Wostorn Divition. 

Eastern Division. 

16. Ettumanur 

17. Kunnatnad 

18. Alangad . . . . 

10. < Kottayam . . . , 

20. Kunuattur.. .. 

« 

21. Minachil . . . . 

22. Knlkulam .. .. 

23. ^henoottah 

24. Kottarakora . . 

I 25. Muvattupuiha t . . 

26. Changanaehery . . 

27. Tovala . . . . 

28. Nodumangad . . 
20, Pattanapuram v 
*4i Chengannur 

31. Todup^eha 

32. Cardamom Hills. . 


kEAN DENSITY PER 

Square Mile. 


Variation : Increase (4*) 

or Decrease ( — Net Variation 
or decrease ( 1875 to 1901: 


[ Note The density fij 
present areas c 
i columns 3, 4, « 



L 

1201 

1891. 

2 

3 

.. 1,380 

1,151 

. 1,335 

1,168 

. 1,305 

1,240 

. 1,202 

1,001 

. 1,124 

1,072 

. 1,046 

930 

995 

928 

926 

829 

905 

851 

905 

828 

676 

745 

819 

709 

770 

t 669 

683 

540 

58rl 

500 

n. 044 

831 

784 

668 

614 

561 

545 

484 

541 

442 

523 

469 1 

448 

380 

416 

352 

379 

312 

338 

313 

321 

259 

302 

240 

282 

259 

183 

150 

146 

116 

130 

112 


49 

f 


22 

15 

236 

202 V 

416 

361 


Increase (+) 

OR 

Dbcrkahe (— ). 


,025 + 167 • + 83 + 60 

,082 + 6# + 135 + 2S 

981 + SOI +31—11 

,089 + #2 - 72 + K 

865 + 116 + 49 + 16 

868 + 67 + 88 - 28 

779 + 97 + 15 + 35 

707 + 64 + 126 + 18 

796 + 77 - 3 + 35 

667 + 131 + 39 + 39 

618 +110 + 61 +30 

601 + 101 +' 76 _ 7 


601 + 101 

518 + 143 

508 + 81 


1 + 21 


831 786 766 + 113 + 48 + 20 


575 + 116 + 64 j + 29 

470 + 63 + 27 + 64 

475 + 61 -f 5 4- 4 I 

302 4- 69 + 'if, + ir> 


412 4- 54 

336 4- 68 

368 4- 64 


10 4* 25 


280 4- 67 4- 16 

252 + 26 4- 52 

230 4-82 + 19 
223 4- 62 4- 2 

258 4- 23 - 4 

129 4- 33 4- 9 

96 + 50 + i$ 

06 4- 18 + 0 

46 4 16 4 1 

3 4- 7-4 9 


+ 86 + 14 4* 11 


4* 35 

4- 181* 
4- 127 


4- 109 
4- 209 
4* 201 
4- 169 
4- 165 
+ 73 

~+ m 

4- 209 
+ 144 
4- 70 

4- 149 
•4 111 
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Subsidiary Table II . — Distribution of the Population between fotbns and Villages. 


atural Divisions 
and 

Taluks. 


Perokntaqr or Urban 

AVKKAGR AUK or PomyriTinv im 

Population. Population r T«wci°r‘i » *" 

LIVING IN AOW,k8 ° r » 

Vnf , Vil 10,OOo| 5,000 nnaM . 

Tn»„ Vi >‘ Town.. .™* Ad to to V™" 
Town. ^ over. 20,000.10,000. 6 ’ U0U 


Percentage ok 
Rural Population in 
Villaoss ok 


Western Division. 

1. Atfastiivaram. . 25,782 

2. Eraniel 

3. Vilavankod .. 

4. Neyyattinkara* 

•6. Trivandrum .. 57,882 

f 6. Chirayinkil .. 

7. Quilon.. .. 15,691 

8 . Karunajkpalli 

9. Kartikapalli .. 5,745 

10. Ambalapuzha 24,918 

11. Shertallay . . •• j 

12. Parur .. .. 12,962 

13. Vaikara 

14. Tiruvalla 
If. Mavelikara 

i 

Afean for Wetter n Dn. J 23,830 

Eanttrn Division. 

16. Tovala . . 

17. Kalkulam .. 

18. Nedpmangad . . 

19. Kottarakara .. 

20. Pattanapuram 

21. Shenoottah .. 9.009 

62. Kunnattur •• 

23. Chengannur .. 
24^pbanganachery 14,264 

2# Kottayam 17,552 

26. Ettumanur ..* 

27. Minachil 

28. Todupuaha .. 

29. Murattupuiha 

30. Kunnatnad .. 

31. Akagad 

31 CbrdamomfliUi 


72*4 100 

100 .. 
100 .. 
100 .. 
56*9 100 

' 100 .. 
87*9 .. 

100 .. 
94'3 .. 

772 100 


91*5 780 2(H) 4*0 1 


18,818 

*» 

8*2 

MO 

... 

n* 

aa*i 

aIlam 

TU 

M 

880 

m 

IM 

80 


5,000 2,000 
and to 
over. 5,000. 

500 

and 

2,000. 

Under 

500. 

10 11 

12* 

13 



• 

71 

34*9 

580 

5i 

4K 

53*8 

1*7 

700 

18*4 

300 

62*3 

177 

232 

71*2,. 

5*6 

34*6, 

617 

37 

16*6 

657 

17*8 

14*7 

776 

7*8 

.. 29-4* 

660 

4*6 

.. 288 

66*1 

51 

18*6 67*5 

140 

• • 

177 

731 

9*2 

12-2 !»1 

51*4 

43 

.. 19-7 

68*6 

117 

10*6 

817 

77 

3*4 24*6 

68*8 

14*2 

6*3 

400 

537 

.. 2*9 

00*7 

304 

.. 10*7 

79*6 

97 

.. 

65*4 

;m*6 

10*3 

660 

25*8 

42*3 

38*2 

i 

19*5 

2*9 

740 

23*1 

.. j 12*1 

680 

19*0 

U 

.. \ 43*6 

48*4 

80 

30*8 

68*3 

10*9 

616 

441 

44 

29*6 

m 

, 12*0 

» 1 

680 

370 

13*2 

770 

£8 

« 

227 

5 67*6 

200 

.. 21*6 

640 

12*4 

710 134 

147 

*7 


1*2 16*1 6l« 180 

„ : ; f .— --All 

18 880 <80 180 
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[ CHAP. 


t 

* Subsidiary Table III. — ffouse-room. 


Natural Divisions 
and /Taluks. 



Average Number ok Persons 
Per House. 

Average Number of HoCses 

Per Square Mile. 

1901. 

1801. 

1881. 

« 

• 

1875. 

1901. 

' 1891. 

! 

1881. 

j 1875. 

1 

2 

3 

4* 

i * 

0 

1 7 

1 0 

i 8 

r~ 

• 

Western l)iri*io». 






1 

j 



* 1. Agastisvaram 

4*6 

44 

4*2 

4*2 

ais-a 

j 209-0 

198*6 

2001 

2. Kraniel 

5*0 

47 

4*8 

4*6 

224-7 

2266 

236*2 

2320 

3. “"Vilavankod . . 

5*3 

5*2 

4*9 

50 

108*0 

95*1 

102-1 

100-2 

4. Neyyattuikara 

5*3 

40 

4*8 

4*9 

las* 

108*6 

1106 

104*1 

5. Trivandrum . . 

5*3 

5*1 

6i 

5*1 

255*9 

2216 

205-1 

198*7 

0. "Chirayinkil . . 

5*1 

49 

4*9 

5*1 

149*4 

133*8 

1204 

117-3* 

7. Quilon .. 

5*1 

5*3 

5*1 

5*1 

174-8 

159*2 

147-8 

142*4 < 

8. ^arunagapalli 

4-7 

4*6 

4*5 

4*4 

279*7 

249*3 

2381 

230-7 

9. Kartikapalli, .. 

5-0 

5*0 

4*8 

4*8 

259-6 

246-8 

2&8 

224-2 

10. Ambalaputha 

5-5 

5*0 

5*1 

5*3 

167-0 

163*7 

157*1 

146*3 

11. Shcrtallay 

4*3 

4*1 

4*1 

4*4 

278-0 

243*8 

231*4 

219*6 

12. Parur 

5-5 

5*5 

5*3 

5*3 

184-1 

137*4 

1470 

143*7 

13. Vaikain 

• 

. 4-8 

. 4-5 

4*6 

4*7 

181-6 

162*5 

152-5 

141*2 

14. Tiru valla 

0-3 

50 

5*0 

5*0 

153*3 

140*8 

118-8 

111-4 

15. Mavelikam .. 

4-8 

4*7 

47 

4*6 

213-5 

194-9 

213*3 

2081 

Mean for Water n Division. ... 

a 5-0 

4-8 

4-8 

4-8 

187*1 

169-9 

164*0 

158*5 

Eastern IHvmon, 









16. Tovola 

4-3 

4i 

3*8 

3*9 

64*3 

61*6 

69*1 

64-7 

17. Kalkulam 

4*9 

4*7 

4*6 

4*8 

84-5 

74*3 

76*9 

75*5 

18. Nodumfngad 

t 

4-8 

47 

4*8 

4*8 

38-1 

31*5 

29*0* 

26*8 

10. Kotiarakara. . , . 

5-1 

C w 

4*9 

4*8 

65*6 

59*9 

49*0 

48*1 

2*. Pattanapuram 

1 < 

5-0 

4*0 

4*7 

4*6 

29-2 

23-3 

23*0 

231 

21. Shoncottah .. 

4-5 

4*1 

4*1 

4*1 

83-2 

74 8 

710 

66-7 

22. t Kunnafctur . . 

5-0 

4*0 

4*9 

50 

103-4 

94*3 

80*6 

76-3 * 

23. Chengannur .. .. 

5-1 

5*0 

4*9 

40 

25*2 

22*2 

19-4 

18-5» 

< 24. Changanachery. 

5-3 

5*0 

5*2 

5*0 

j 

57*4 

46*9 

465 

43*7 

25. Kottayam \ . 

5-1 

5*1 

5*2 

5*1 

104*3 

£6*1 

71-6 


26. Ettumanur . . 

5-2 

5i 

5*0 

5*1 

148*5 

128*8 

129*0 

ITh 

I2#9 

27. Minachil 

5-2 

5*2 

5*2 

5*0 

85*0 

72*2* 

68-5 

65*8 

28.* Todupuaha .. 

4*9 

5*0 

4*9 

5*1 

12*8 

0*8 

, 9*5 

8*9 

20. Muvattupuih i 

5-3 

5*0 

5*0 

51 

60*3' 

61*2 ’ 

47*2 

44*9 

T*!. Kunnatnad . • . . 

. ** 

5*5 

5*0 

47 

118-0 

101*7 

106-8 

100-2 

31. Alan&d .. « 

5-4 

5*3 

6*1 

5*2 

100*8 

97*2 

95*0 

90-6 

32. Cardamom Hill* .. 

a* - 

5*2 

. 6*2 

0*2 

4*9 

4*8 

2*5 

*6 

•6 

kuA for Eastern Division. ... 

» * 

for the State ... 

5*1 

5*0 

4*9 

4*9 

48*4 

40*0 

87*5 

•5-T 

5*08 

4*9 

4*8 

4*8 

81*9 

79*8 

89*5 

88*7 
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I 


Subsidiary Table IV. — Talukwar Statistics of Area and Population. 


• * 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

Divisions and Taluks. 

Arka 
in Square 
Milks. 

• 1 

2 

1. Tovala 

116*00 

2 Agaatiavaram . . . • 

94*00 

3. Eraniel 

98*00 

4. Kalkulam . . * * 

169*00 

5. Vilavankod .. .. 

137*00 

Ptdmtntbhtpurtm *Divition 

813-00 

0 

6. Neyyattinkara 

205-00 

> 7. Trivandrum . . . . 

97-26 

8. Neduraangad . . .. 

369*00 

4 

9. Chirayinkil . . . . 

146-47 

Trivandrum Divition .. 

817*73 



10. Kotiarakara . . 

11. Pattanapurara 

12. Shencottah . . 

13. Quilon . . . . 

14. Kunnattur 

• 

15. Karunagapalli 

16. Kartikapalli . . 

17. Mavelikara . . 

18. Chengannur . . 

19. Tiriivalla . . .. 

20. Ambalapuaha** 

Quilon Divition 

21. Shertallay .. 

22. Yaikam *. .* 
*23. EUumanur . . 

24. Kottayam 

25. Changanachery 

26. Minachil . . . • 

« 

27. Mavattapuxha 

28. Todujraxha .. 

29. Kunnataad •« 
80. Alangtd ♦ • 

31. Pamr. •• •• 

32. Cardamom Hilk 
Kott$jr*m Divitm 
Mftlt Halt 


• 13-00 385,915 8-6 13-1 

20500 199,952 2*9 4’8 


454,743 11-6 15-4 

77,0G6~ 32 U 

49,675 4 8 17 

38,970 1*5 13 

129,658 2*0 4*4 

82,014 2*2 28 


37 


3-6 


22 

31 

80 

81 / 

29 

29 

18 

15 

15 

■ 

27 

11 

8 

2 

2 

13 

36 

26 

24 

23 

18 

31 

W 

20 

17 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

9 

3 

6 

4‘ 

4 

28 

4 

6» 

7 

6 

5 

37 

27 

27 

27 

16 

10 

11 

12 

12 

3 

3 

9 

9 

4 

8 

33 

21 

25 

25 

6 

38 

28 

28 

28 

26 

,39 

29 

29 

80 

17 

• 

5 

2 

6 

5 

16 

30 

20 

21 

21 

* 30 

8 

7 

8 

9 

32 

14 

14 

14 

14 

24 

9 

9 

9 

7 

2 

13 

13 

13 

16 

12 

1 

1 

3 

3 

23 

13 

12 

11 

Ml 


89371*39 1 , 070,383 33-4 38-3 


4-8 21 

3*2 25 


25 18 

20 18 
11 17 


127,721 6-6 

82,671 73 

124,974 29 

73,900 1*9 

70,644 11 

21A89 137 


3,389*01 1,041,317 48*4 35*8 

7,091*03 3,983,157 100 100 


4*2 10 7 

93 j 19 33 

2*4 31j 35 

7 l 93 

_ "T5 “ ' 

>•3 1 3 


16 I, 16 

18 18 

19 20 1 

17 19 

26 26 

10 10 

31 * 31 

5 8 

22 32 

23 24 

32 32 
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CUAP.] 


Subsidiary Tab^e? V . — Statement comparing Area , Population , of Travamore 
u^ith those of other States and Provinces. 1 


StaIe or Province. 


1. Ajmer-Merwara 

2. Assam 

« 

3. Bengal 

4. BeTar .. 

6. Bombay 

r 

G. Central Provinces . . 

• « 

7. Coorg 

8. Madras 

9. Punjab . . # 

10. United Provinces of AgrX& Oudh 

11. Baroda State .. .. 

12. Cochin State 

13. Gwalior State 

14. /lyderabatfStato 

15. Kashmir State . . 

I 

1G. Mysoro State 

17. Travancore State 


Population. 

Area 

in 

Sou ARE “ 

Milks. . Density 

Total. per 


Percentage 
Average ok 

Population of a Population 
in 5 

Town 

Town - ffe. vl Town8 - 12». i 

lage. - 


2 1 3 

4 

5 

1. 7 

8 

9 

10 

2,711 476,912 

175*91 

31,328 

475 641 

26-27 

73-73 

4*44 

56,243 6,126,343 

108-92 

9,514 

267 274 

2*95 

97-05 

4-67 

151,186 74,744,806 

494-39 

21,265 

348 367 

‘ 6-17 

9483 

5-21 

17,710 2,754,016 

155*50 

9,533 

409 479 

15-23 

84-77 

4-84 

75,918 15,304,677 

201-59 

17,890 

573 713 

2022 

79-78 

< 

5-28 

86,614 9,876,646 

114-03 

13,912 

265 288 

t 

8-31 

91-69 

4-77 

1,582 180,607 

114-16 

3,050 

345 373 

8-44 

91-56 

5*90 

141,726 38^200,436 

269-60 

18,270 

621 697 

11*18 

8882 

5-36 

' 97,209 20,330,339 

209-14 

13,599 

551 619 

11*43 

88-57i 

6-32 

107,164 47,691,782 

445-03 

11,551 

401 452 

1102 

88-98 

5*49 

8,099 1,962,692 

24M0 

9,976 

489 631 

2402 

75-98 

< 

3-98 

1,302 812,025 

596-20 

12,497 

1,111 1,232 

10-78 

89-22 

556 

25,041 2,933,001 

11712 

13,005 

273 307 

1109 

88-91 

5-29 

82,698 11,141,142 

134-72 

14,448 

500 555 

1012 

89-88 

4*87 

80,900 2,905,578 

35-91- 

79,374 

307 325 

6*47 

94-53 

6-26 

29,444 5,539,399 

188-13 

5,777 

284 324 

13-04 

86*96 

4*98 

7,091 2,952,167 

416-32 

20,426 

712 758 

6*22 

93-78 

5-08 
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*.] 


Subsidiary Table \ I, — Statement of Areality and Proximity* 
• / 


• 

Population. 

Villages. 

Houses. 

Natural Divisions and 
Taluks. 

rv 

Areality 
in Acres. 

Proximity 
in Yards, 

» 

Areality 
in Souare 
Milos. 

Proximity 
in Miles. 

1 

Areality 
in Acres. 

Proximity 
in Yards. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Wetter* Dinsion. 

1. Agaatiivaram 

•54 

5980 

•29 

•66 

2*97 

12881 

2. Eraniel.. 

•55 

5594 

*23 

•50 

2*84 

125-98 

3. Vilavankod .. 

110 

7840 

1*02 

108 

692 

18189 

4. Neyyattink^ra 

93 

?2*09 

•98 

1*05 

4*98 

16683 

6. Trivandrum 

•46 

5069 

1*19 

117 

2*50 

11820 

6. Chirayinkil .. 

•83 

6810 

1*62 

1-36 

428 

154 65 

t. Quilon 

•70 

C2-M 

*92 

1-02 

366 

14301 

8. Karynagapalli 

•47 

51 24 

•76 

•93 

2 28 

' 11287 

9. Kariikapalli . . 

49 

5232 

•88 

, *99 

2*46* 

117-24 

10. Amb&lapuzha . . 

•69 

6209 

1 57 

1*34 

3*83 

146 

11. Shertallay 

•53 

5441 

247 

1*08 

2*30 

113*37 

12. Parur 

•70 

0254 

1*23 

118 

* 

3*89 

14744 

13. Vaikam 4. 

*73 

63-87 

lbl 

1 35 

352 

140*25 

14. Tiruvalla 

•78 

6602 

■98 


417 

152C5 

15. Mavelikara .. 

•61 

5838 

•93 

1-03 

2*99 

129*26 

Total ... 

•87 

61*18 

•84 

•97 

3*48 

138-34 

Eastern Division. 

18. Tovala 

: 

227 

112-62 

■74 

•92 

9*95 

235*81 

17. Kalkulam .. .. 

153 

9245 

1*05 

109 j 

7-57 

205 68 

18. Nedumangad • . 

348 

13946 

5*27 

2-46 

16*79 , 

3032 

19. Kottarakara . . 

1 89 

10277 


1*28 

974 

233-31 

20. Pattanapuram 

4 37 

15627 

4*08 

215 

2187 

349H1 

21. Shenoottah 

1-68 

96-89 

2*11 

165 

7*68 

20717 

22. Kunnattur .. 

1 22 

82*57 

1*19 

117 

6*18 

185*84 

23. Chengannur . . 

493 

106-99 

542 

2*49 

25*30 

370*0:3 

24. Changanachery 

211 

108*58 

4*87 

2*36 

1114 

249*52 ‘ 

25. Kottayam 

118 

8113 

202 

162 

613 

185*08 

25. Ettumanur . . . . 

•81 

67*28 

1*83 

145 

4*30 

155*02 

27. Minachil 

1-43 

89*39 

1*81 

143 

762 

205*00 

28. Todupuzha .. 

1004 

236*87 

6*67 

4 2*55 

, 49*76 

627*36 

29. Muvattupoxha 

1-99 

105*46 

2*36 

164 

1060 

248*77 

90. Kunnatnad . . 

1*04 

76*23 

1*18 

116 

5*61 

176'52 

31. Alangad 

117 

8086 

156 

1*33 

6*37 

188*67 

92. Cardamom Hills 

28*82 

401*34 

121*66 

11*84 

15069 

917*71 

Total ... 

8*09 

188*88 

8-97 

1*94 

13-79 

977*91 

Total* Itats ... 

1*58 

98*49 

1*91 

1*49 

»•*! 

909*99 


VotalfltiU .. 


1*53 


93*43 


803*99 
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Subsidiary Tab^E'VII. — -Statem^U showing particular* of Houses, Population f 

m Towns. < 



Area 

IN 

SOUARF. 

Milks. 


Houses. 

Population. 

Number 

op 

« 

Number 

Town*. 

• 

Total. 

Occu* 

pied. 

Unoccu- 

tpied. 

4 

• 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons 

per 

Square 

milk. 

or 

Persons 

per 

House. 

1 

f 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Western Division. 

1. Nagercoil 

3*29 

6,263 

5, COG 

647 

26,782 

12,620 

13,262 

7,836 

4*69 

2. TfiTandrum ... 

9’89 

10,628 

9,846 

782 

57,882 

29,992 

27,890 

5,853 

5*87 

3. Quilon 

4*24 

2,810 

2,613 

197 

16,681 

8,095 

7,596 

r 3,701 

6*00 

4. Kayankulam ... 

... 

1,171 

1,078 

93 

6,745 

2,916 

2329 

... 

5-32* 

5. Alleppey 

3*54 

5,009 

4,849 

250 

24,918 

12,748 

12,170 

7,009 

i 

'613 

6. Parur 

r 

... 

1,436 

2,258 

1G8 

12,962 

6,771 

6,191 

i 

674 

Total. ... 

• at 

28,387 

26,260 

2,137 

142,980 

73,042 

60,928 

... 

6*44 

Ea$tem Division. 










7. Shencottah 

3*20 

1,667 

1 2,164 

403 

9,039 

4.274 

4,765 

2,825 

417 

8. Kottayam 

m 

3,266 

3,000 

206 

17,662 

9,147 

8,405 

3,026 

5 p 79 

9. Changanachery... 

... « 

2,741 

2,553 

188 

14,264 

7,166 

7,098 

... 

< 

5*68 

Total. ... 

... 

8,544 j 7,747 

797 

40,866 

20,587 

20,268 

Hi 

6*24 

Total, State. ... 

... 

36,93133,887 

2,834 

183,836 

93,628 

90,206 

• as 

6*40 


[Note : — Statistics of area for the Towns of Kayankuiam, Parur and Changanachcry are not available ] 
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Subsidiary Table VIII. — Statement of yillages <jrouptd t acc6rding to Site, 
* with variation since 1881 



Xu: 
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Subsidiary Table IX. — Statistics of Provertis. 


Natural Divisions 
and Taluks. 

T 

NuSfHRR 
of Pro- 
vertis. 

1 

2 

4 - ^ 

Western Division, 


1. Agastiavaram . . 

6 

2. Eraniel 

8 

3. Vilavankod .. .. 

8 

4. Neyyatcinkara 

10 

& Trivandrum .. 

10 

6. Chirayiftkil .. 

11 

7. Qpilon 

7 

8. Karunagapalli • . 

8 

9. Kartikapalli . . 

10 

K). Ambalapuzha 

12 

11. fihertallay 

7 

12. Pnrnr 

• 7 

(3. Vaikam 

7 

14. Tiruvalla 

f 8 

15. Mavelikara 

8 

Total ... 

127 

Earient Di vinton. 


16. Tovala 

6 

17. Kalkulam 

8 

18 c Nedumaffgad . , 

8 

19. Kottarakara .. 

8 

20* Pattanapuram 

6 

21. Shencottah .. 

8 

22. fCunnattur . . 

9 

1 

23. Chengannur .. 

7 

^24. Changanachery 

7 

25. Kottay&m 

7 

26. Ettumamir . . 

6 

27. Minachil 

6 

28. Todupuaha . . 

5 

29. Muvattupuzha 

8 

30. Kunnatnad . . 

r 

r 11 

31. AUngwl .. .! 

6 

32. Cardamom Hills 

8 

< Total . . 

110 

Total, State ... 

• 

246 

Total, 1891 Csfc&ua 

247 



Under 2,000. 


Population. 


Percent- 


11, 289 
13,770 
9,948 
13,995 
7,631 
10,257 
16,281 
15,138 
9,460 
7,035 
19,640 
8,240 
13,532 
17,616 
14,520 

12,186 

5,402 

8,781 

8,471 

9,633 

8,263 

3,741 

9,113 

15,506 

11,435 

10,968 

15,812 

11,784 

6,514 

16,965 

11,861 

12,817 

7,196 

10,258 

11458 

9418 


1 127 


1 127 
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Scb81I)iaby Table IX. — Statistics of Provertis. 


Classification of Provf.RTIS into Population Orocps. 


‘AOOO -6.000. 
Population. 




6 , 000 - 10 , 000 . 

I Population. 


8 9 10 I 

1 4,843 7-2 

1 4,193 63 


3 12,636 14-9 


1 2,972 


20,006 29-5 

14,373 131 

13,002 16-3 

39,260 281 

62,716 822 

42,399 376 

15,286 13-4 

37,776 399 

66,711 67-2 

26,782 44-7 

8,388 8-9 

9,820 6-9 


18 

19 

25,122 

371 

23,892 

21'7 

• 

, , 

61,938 

442 

• • 


21,906 

19*4 

72,711 

03*8 


6 

24,544 

1-6 

47 

345,618 

3 

9.611 

29*7 

3 

22,799 

l 

2,981 

42 

4 

29,051 

, , 


.. 

6 

42,982 

. , 

• 

.. 

6 

40,091 

1 

4,771 

9*6 

4 

31,128 

4 

16,851 

62*9 

1 

9,491 

1 

4,942 

Gi 

3 

22,339 

• 


, . 

, # 

.. 

2 

9,038 

11*3 

2 

14,789 


86,333 

64,678 

116.162 

834,971 


8 

.. 9 

.. .. 10 

68,364 49*7 11 


66,628 47*2 14 

.. 16 


38,215 644 

24,789 366 

36,974 47*9 

13,576 27*6 j 


54,733 66*7 

81,843 75*4 

10,166 127 

62,778 68*7 

66,691 703 

54,058 76*6 


1 4JB02 3*8 

1 2pMl m 

H aM^lnT 
to 7M** M 


63,925 601 

66,987 63*6* 

66^42 89*8 
10,009 46*7 


Or 461 

22*0 




16 

. . 

.. 

17 

t. 

•• 

> 18 

.. 

• • 

19 

.. 

•• 

'V 

.. 

.. 

21 

. . 


22 

26,697 

24*6 

23 

46,061 

676 

24 

.. ' 

a. 

25 

28,178 

29*7 

26 

, . 

t • 

27 

a. 

• 

28 

63,796 

49*9 

29 

21,349 

17*1 

30 

• 


31 

•• 

•• 

32 


mf*n 

•mm 


50 


I 

8 

188fC81 

15*8 

too 

14TM03 

354 

22 


i*i 

91 

Wi&i 

497 

13 

• mm 

118 
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Subsidiary Table X.-i Statement showing particulars of Houses 
' 1875, 1881, 1891 and 1901. 


at the Censuses of 


Natural Divisions 
and Taluks. 


Western Dir man. 

1. Agastisvaram 

( 

2. Eraniel . . 

3. Vilavankod 

4. Neyyattinkara .. 
6. Trivandrum 

6. Chirayinkil 

7. Quilon .. 

8. Karunagapalli .. 
0. Kartikapalli 

10. Ambalapuiha .. 
8hortallay 

12. Parur .. «. 

13. Vaikam 

14. Tiruvalhi' 

15. Mavelikara .. 

* Total ... 

Eastern Di ri h i on. 

16. Tovala .. 

17. Kalkulam 

18. Nedumangad . . 
10. KottorakiAa 

20. Pattanapurafn /. 

21. Shencottah 

22. Kunnattur 

23. Chengannur 

24. Changanacherf . , 

25. Kottayam 
20. Ettumanur 

27. Minacfiil .. 

28. Ttxlupuilm 

20. Muvattupu^a .. 

30. Kunnatnad .! 

i 

31. Alangad .. 

32. Cardamom Hills . 

«* 

•Total ... 

Yotftl, *t*tt ... 



1801 . 

Total.' 

Occupied. 

2 

3 



21,840 

20,235 

23,260 

22,030 

16,360 

14,804 

27,866 

* 215,327 

26,668 

24,802 

83,348 

21,803 

26,284 

25,041 

27,737 

26,065 

20,168 

1 2,251 

20,138 

10,102 

34,387 

32.580 

13,464 

12,812 

20,688 

10,654 

27,106 

20,411 

26,184 

23,703 

363,801 

334,880 

8,044 

7,305 

14,881 

14,287 

J 16,172 

' 14,002 

16,886 

14,070 

10,727 

0,012 

10,148 

8,f>00 

7 . 6,811 

10,222 

22,076 

21,152 

18,718 

17,011 

18,122 

; 18,180 

18,140 

17,070 

14,026 

13,442 

* 6,863 

0,572 

24,803 

1 24,000 

24 , 04 jp 

23,613 

13,838 

13,506 

6,283 

* 4,130 

« i i 

260 , 002 . 246,010 

616,802 1 

880,899 


« 

Unoccu- 


Occupied, j *“-j Total. Occupied. U “X Total. 


1881. 

Total. 

Occupied. 

Unoccu- 

pied. 

8 

9 

10 


18,321 322,283 304,240 


7,084 

12,561 

11,633 

13,684 
j 7,915 
j 7,603 
j 14,789 
| 18,605 
14,658 
15,005 
15,580 
11,420 
5,025 
20,387 
20,702 
13,183 
2372 


14 , 073 ^ 23,604 
32,884 643,887 


213,280 

816,638 


20,849 

18,681 

2,168 

21,706 

24,238 

23,149 

1,089 

24,233 

14,589 

13,992 

597 

14,237 

24,072 

22,685 

1,387 

22,595 

21,305 

19,954 

1 1,441 

20,511 

18,904 

17,G39 

1,355 

18,970* 

22,208 

21,179 

1,029 

21,369 1 

23,676 

22,186 

1,490 

23,147 

18,178 

16,895 

1,2& 

18,074 

19,042 

17,068 

1,074 

17,794 

29,062 

27,119 

2,543 

28,968 

11,962 

11,483 

479 

11,838 

17,567 

16,508 

1,059 

16,482 

21,273 

20,469 

804 

20,294 

25.216 

23,769 

1,447 

24,939 

312,821 

283,676 

19,248 

t 

306,157 

8,588 

7,956 

632 

8,585 

13,634 

13,000 

634 , 

13,377 

11,636 

10,703 

933 

10,941 

12,174 

11,388 

•786 

11,687 

8,461 

7,820 

641 

8,461 

8,759 

7,301 

1,458 

8,145 

13,470 

12,647 

823 

12,861 

17,143 

16,290 

853 

16,488 

14,932 

14,224 

708 

14,162 

13,249 

12,484 

766 

12,434 

16, m 

16,681 

, 873 

16,689 

11,843 

10,834 

1,009 

11,256 

5,214 

* 4,866 

♦ $48 

4,846 

19,618 

18,817 

801 

18,721 

22,705 

21,732 

973 

; 

21*366 

13^100 

12,880 

480 

12,790 

689 

677 

12 

611 

212,029 

109,800 

12,729 


524^50 

408,876 

* 907,428 

■ ■ 
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Subsidiary Table X . — Statement showing particulars of Houses at the Censuses of 
. 1875, 1881, 1891 and 1901. * ' , 



















Lapter I 


Diagram. NQ 1. 

Showing the Density of Population in 'travancore 
and other States* and PnMnces. 



L tf'hoqrophtd in Surrey Office Trivandrum $ 


CfnmiOftice.Tr tvaruiruiy, 











CHAPTER II. 

MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 

(TABLES II and IV.) 


41. * Movement of Population* defined — 12, Births and Deaths — 43, Migration — 
44, Accuracy of enumeration — 45. Variation in total population — Varia- 
tions in 1991 and 1SS1 — 47. Estimated deficiency of population in 1391 — 
48. Corrected rate of increase — 49. Taluk variations adjusted for chanyes 9 in t 
area — 50. Notice of Taluk variations — 51. Variation in occupied houses 
— 52. Variation in urban population — 53. Variation in urban houses — 
54. Examination of urban statistics — 55. Adjusted rates of urban increase . — 
56. Townward tendency. 


Preliminary. 

41. Having dealt in the first Chapter with ^lie jiopfllation in reference to its 

present strength and distribution, wo shall in this - 

‘Movement of population Chapter consider the same in relation to what it was a 

defined. 1 

f decade ago. The variation in population between any 

two Censuses is technically known as 1 movement of population’ — *a convenient ex- 
pression sanctioned by statistical usage to denote the combined effect of the two 
factors, the balance between births and deaths, and the balance between emigration 
and immigration.’ 

Before, however, proceeding to discuss the details of the vnriatioy, let us en- 
quire to what extent the factors just referred to lmve been in operation during thcfde 
cade under review. The enquiry may be taken up under the two main hauls of # ( 1 ) ' 
Births and Deaths, and (2) Migration. 

42. A variety of physical and social causes contribute to the growth of )H>pu- 

• Births and Death*. lation. in the words of Mr. Baines : — 

“ There is first the tropical climate with its accompaniment of a low standard of r*** 
quirements in the way of food mid clothing and an equality of temperature that admits of an 
outdoor life to an extent that alone renders habitable the ordinary style of dwelling. There is 
then the extent «f arable soil, most of which yields to a comparatively simple cultivation tlio 
amount of food that suffices for the wants of the family, whether of two or half a down mem- • 
Ws. Strongest of all is the religious sanction, or the social influence, that contains within 
itself all the vitality of the popular belief of the masses, and according to which the want of a 
male heir loads to difficulties as regards inheritance of property, as well as to the omission 
ceremonial observances of the utmost importance after death. There is, lastly, tlie^ stereotyped 
structure and want of elasticity inherent in the form of Indian society* which retards to an in- 
definite degree the development of a standard of comfort in advance of that of the preceding 
generation, and has thus the effect of discouraging that foresight *hich, originating in the* 
desire of rising in the social scale, has an enduring effect on the marriage rehitions ^f the 
class which has once acquired it.” * 


f Page 3 % the Bombay Census Report, jMi, quoted in the Central Provinces Jensus Report, 1891, page 38. 

• f • * # 
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CHAP. il. The circumstances above set forth apply generally to a country like Travan* 
PAAj&r 42* con, w hore the wants Vf the large bulk of the people are few and their luxuries 
• almost nil. Here, food and clothing are at an irreducible minimum ; garden 
cultivation is the main occupation and the members of the family or Tarwad living 
within the premises of their detached homesteads have to pursue no laborious or 
costly methods of cultivation to eke oubtheir living; and lastly, as in India generally, 
the religious sanction and the social influence alike operate ns powerful stimuli 
to the propagation of the sjweies. If, to these, we add the favourable political 
condition of the country with its external tranquillity guaranteed under the aegis of 
British rule, with the naturally peaceable character of its inhabitants and with the 
remarkable security within its borders of person and property ensured by a watchful 
Government, we almost exhaust the factors that arc at work towards an unrestricted 
increase of {x>pulution. 

t 

But these general conditions fire never allowed to operate with absolute 
freedom. They are too often modified by circumstance* working with varying 
degrees of 'force from decade to decade. A season of comparative distress, Mr 
instance, due to agricultural failure is not a season of marriages. Not only is the 
birth-rate theiw affected but the poorer classes who form the majority of the popu- 
lation become subject to various illnesses of a more or less fatal character. The 
periodical outbreak of epidemic diseases may sometimes greatly reduee the popu- 
lation. It is necessary, therefore, to see how far the seasons, the rainfall and the 
incidents of public health have been favourable during the last decade as compared 
with the on€ preceding it. As, in view of the importance of the subject, a separate 
Note on these factors yvhieh bear so closely on the well-being of the ]>eople has 
been drawn up and appended to this Chapter, we shall here deal only with the 
salient features disclose^ by the returns. 

Season and Rainfall : — In this respect, the decade may be said to compare 
favourably with the one previous which appears to have begun and closed with a 
general failure of crops. During certain years in the last deccnnium, there was, it 
has to be noted, marked agricultural depression due to irregular or excessive rainfall; 
but never did the country suffty from any widespread agricultural failure. « In five 
out of the ten years, the season was favourable for agricultural operations and the 
harvests were good. But in the remaining five, t he crops failed, though the tract 
prejudicially affected was, as in the previous decade, mainly South Travancore. 
Only in one year ( 1806— 97) did the northern Divisions suffer largely, when heavy 
floods damaged the crops. During all these adverse seasons, the State with its 
4 vharacteristic bounteousness gave the people substantial succour. 

A perusal of the reports on rainfall prepared by the Meteorological Department 
, shows that it is the southern Taluks generally, and Tovala and Agastisvaram in 
particular, that fall within the zone of uncertain rainfall and suffer frequently from 
deficient water-supply. Though the well-devised system of South Travancore irri- 
H action has done much in the way of bringing water to these thirsty Taluks, 
agricultural depression has not been infrequent. The Project, now under execution, 
for utilising the waters of the Kothayar river, ought to obviate, when completed, 

, water-scarcity throughout a considerable portion of His Highness’ territories, 
especially the Nanjinad area. 
t 

,In examining the agricultural condition in relation to the' material well-being 
of the people, we ’must not forget one phase of it already referred to. 
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‘It m«st f bo remembered that al though the rainfall is great there is very little irrigated ( 
land. Rice is grown only in the hollows between the laterite ridges ag^l the amount is not enough J 
to feed rfhfi populace. Iravancore imports large quantities oi rice. The stajde industry is tin* 
cultivation of the cocoa nut tree. The whole coast line is one huge grove oF these trees, marked 

off by hedges into small orchards in which the peasant proprietor lives with his family 

When the Viceroy was at Quilon last November, His Excellency said: ‘ Here every man has 
three acres and a palm tree. If Lord (’urzyn lfad saiil three acres and thirty palm trees, it 
would h!lvo been near the truth.”* • 

It is only when the garden fails to yield its annual produce that actual famine 
conditions arise anywhere. Failure in the rice crops, of course, tells adversely on thy 
agricultural population of the locality affected. Hut the distress is neither acute 1 nor 
widespread except when, owing to adverse seasons outside the State, im]H>rtatiou of 
food grains into it is affected. 

Public Ifefilth : — The most important of the agencies that, by their operation 
(hiring a series of years, control the increase, of population, is epidemic disease. 
The prevalent forms are fever, cholera and small-pox. 

Fem : — The variegated nature of the Travancore Taluks makes them very 
unequally subject to febrile affections. The tract regarded as the <uost favoured 
home of malaria is that stretching along the base of the Ghats. Though not always 
fatal, it causes, in many instances, such an amount of devitalization that the indivi- 
duals affected become prone to various inter-current diseases unfitting them for the 
Active pursuits of life, if they do not lead to premature /decay and early death. 

* i 

During the decade under review, however, malarial fever does not appear to 
have prevailed in any unusually severe form. * 

Cholera : — This fatal scourge generally follows the fe\**r season and used, till 
recently, to he a regular annual visitor. It is usually im]>orted from the adjoining 
British District of Tinnevelly by in-coming pilgrims in connection with the Christian 
festival at Kottaraml the Hindu car festival at Suehindram and generally causes great 
havoc in # the southern Taluks. An observation of cholera epidemics has shown that 
the disease diffuses more widely and lingers longer in the sea-coast villages limit * n 
the interior. As for the life history of cholera, it may, perhaps, Ik* claimed to the 
credit of this State that it rarely ever originates d^noco within its limits. • ^ , 

So far as the 1891-1901 decade is concerned, cholera may be said to be the 
only epidemic that prevailed to any marked extent. 

Small-pox : — This is another disease that occurs in an epidemic form. While ^ 
there is, on the one hand, a certain amount of prilous inactivity suggested by > 
erroneous views regarding its origin, it is, on the other, satisfactory to note that the 
disease has beey greatly held in check by the numerous facilities provided by 
Government for efficient vaccination. 

During the Last ten years, the ravages of small-jiox were much less than in the 

previous decade. • s- 

• • 

From the foregoing remarks, it is evident that, in respeettof either food supply 
or of public health, no extraordinary causes likely to check the growth of popula- 
tion have been at work during the last dceennium. Such adverse influences os did * 
operate li&ve been confined to limited areas and to a still more limited gwpulation. 
The reasons for any large variations that may Hkvc to be explained must, therefore, 
— " r — * 

f P»ge 3 . Rwttent f (Ho»<mr»bte Mr. 0 . T. Mackenzie) Review oa tiie Travansor^Adminiftratton Report for 1073- 

• ® 

• # • 
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CHAF V XI. be sought in the operation of natural causes relating to the proportion of births 
FA&A' 43. and deaths. V 

Marrimje customs : — It has been observed that, when persons at the re- productive 
ages predominate in a community, births greatly increase. Viewing, in the light of 
this remark, the 1891-1901 decade as ^ whole, we find that it compares favourably 
with the previous ones. Since 1875, the number of persons at these pges has 
been gradually increasing. In that year, it stood at 3,714 per 10,000 of population. 
In ISM, it rose to 4,003 and in 1891 to 4,2(>2. In 1901, it was 4,220. The result 
{ias been an increase in the number of births during each successive decade. Here, 
we may fitly add a word in regard to the general marriage customs of the people, 
allusion to which has already been made at the beginning of this Chapter. With the 
higher orders of the Hindus, marriage is a religious duty involving consequences of the 
utmost importance after death. With the working classes, a wife is an active 
sharer in the toils of daily living, By all, the married condition is regarded as 
the iiormal state in life and, in Malabar, the nature of the marriage tie and tfte 
peculiar system of inheritance which form its characteristic social features cop- 
tribute their share towards accentuating the matrimonial habits of the people. 
Even the Musalmans and the Christians regard marriage with the same feeling of 
favour as the Hindus. ‘From the following figures relating to the civil condition of 
these communities, we see that the proportions as regards Hindus in each of the three 
states do not differ very much from those among the other two religionists. 


• 

« 

PllOPORTION TEH 100. 

Unmarried. Married. Widowed. 

Hindus (including Animists) 

•ISO 

417 103 

I)o. (excluding Animists) 

4ST 

41 G 103 

MumuIiuiuim 

rm 

423 7\ r ) 

Christians 

477 

463 70 


Among the Musalmans mid the Christians and among the Marumakkathayees who 
form the bulk of the Hindu population, no injunction operates prohibiting the 
marriage of widows. Widow marriage is, of course, absolutely forbidden among the 
Bfahmins and among the orthodox Makkathayccs ; but these constitute a compara- 
tively small minority. 

Birth and Death rates : — In accordance with the instructions of the Imperial 
Census Commissioner, a Note has licen drawn up on the system of collecting Vital 
Statistics in Travancore and will be found annexed to this Chapter. It willbes^en 
from that Note that the collection and registration of Vital Statistics have, by no 
s means, reached that stage of efficiency required for enabling its results being used for 
testing the rate of population growth as disclosed by the Census returns. Further, 
the figures available relate only to the latter half of the past dccadq. Nevertheless, 
* in view of the importance and increasing interest of the subject, such particulars as 
wort found published in annual Administration Reports#have been collated and 
exhibited in two Subsidiary Tables (VI and VII). 

43. • To trace the fluctuations in population due to migration, we have to know 
(1) the number of persons born outside the State 
, ^ and enumerated within it, w., immigrants, as well as, 

(2)«the number of persons born within the State and enumerated outside it, viz., 
emigrant^ 

Information regarding immigrants is contained in Table XI relating to Birth- 
, Place. In regaijd to emigrants, however, wc have not been so favourably placed. 

« t « 
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Bir th* Place T*ft>les have not been received from some of the northern States and 
Provinces ; and in some of those that have been received, T^ivuncoro has not been 
separately shown. Butin view of the fact that the Travancorean seldom strays 
far, if he strays at all, and that the Tables received from the nearer States and Pro- 
vinces contain sufficient particulars, it is not impossible to gather a fairly correct 
idea of the loss to Travaneore on account. of'emigration. # 


44. It will bo seen that the efficiency of the present enumeration as a factor 

determining the variation in population has not vet 

Acouracy of enumeration, . . , . ' 

been even touched upon. At times, an inaccurate 

Census contributes greatly to a striking difference in the uumhers returned. 
But the unprecedented increase shown by the 11)01 figures deserves, at the very 
first blush, to be put down as a strong item of evidence in favour of tlic accuracy 
of the present enumeration. Over-counting which, at any Census, is far less 
probable than under-enumeration, cannot, even if it be presumed to have existed 
aj this Census, ordinarily account for the very large increase exhibited., Though 
the procedure followed in taking the last Census was mainly the same as that in 
1 SO 1 , efforts were made to bring it into closer line with the Imperial system. Such 
modifications were introduced as experience suggested and now iv<|tiir(*m aiks rendered 
necessary. The training of the Census agencies was organised and carried out 
on an elaborate basis and special arrangements were made in regard to the misus- 
ing of the Hill Tribes, the floating population, &e. These have been already re- 
ferred to in the Introduction and will receive fuller treatment in the \ ohmic on 
the Administration of the Census. Suffice it, therefore, to say lor the present that 
in a country advancing in administrative efficiency and nnfong a people to whom 
the Census is becoming more and more familiar, each successive enumeration must, 
in the nature of things, he more accurate than the one preceding it. 


Variation in Total Population. 


IT). The total population as enumerated at this Census shows an increase ol 
• 31) 4,421 or 1.V4 per ctyit. over that eensused in LKD1. 

Variation in total j| iC ma ] (;s ] mV o increased by 1 1)1), 7 50 or 1 .Vo per c^nt . 

population. mi ,l the female*, by or 1.V4 per cent. Tile 

growth of population in Inivancore seems to Im\e 
ltgen faster than in the other States and Provinces in most of which,. with plague 
and famine, there was, more or less, a large decrease. Only one British I rovime 
and three Native States show an increase exceeding 10 per cent. These are Assans 
(+ 11*84 per cent. ), Mysore (-(- 12 05 per cent.), Cochin ( + 1282 ]>cr cent.) and 
Kashmir ( + 14^21 per cent.). 


Comparing the two Natural divisions, we find that, in the Eastern, the percent* 
age of increase has been greater than in the Western, being 17*0 in the former 
against 13*7 in the latter. , .* 

46. The rates of increase during the several interccnsal'penodn have not, by 
any means, been uniform. During the five years that 
Variation* In 1881 and 1961. » 1 the 1881 Census, the population increased by 

subsidiary tables i a vi". J. 9 ^ ^ During tho nC xt ten years, *be- rate of 

increase was 6'5 per cent., and in the succeeding ten years, i. e., the last decade, it lias 
risen to 15*4 per cent. The variations at the two earlier CeAuscs determined 
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HAP* XX. 

according 

to sex arc particularized below: — 

• 

ZBA< *6. 


\ 

Mai.ks. 

Fkmai.ks. 

Both Sexes. * 



r* — 

Variation. Percentage. 

Variation. Percentage. 

A 

Variation. Percentage. 


iMTiVISKl. . 

+ 47.207 -V 4*1 

+ 42.572 + 4*7 

*4- HO, 771) + 40 


1MH1 isiti. . 

•4- D4.2S1 -1- 7*S 

-V % (1.4.21)7 + f>*4 

-4- 150,578 -4* 0*5 


IH75-1HD1. . 

+ 140,488 + 12*2 

+ 105,8)11) + 0*1 

-4- 240 457 -4- 10*6 

< 


It is 

thus seen that the increa> 

se during the last deccnnimn litis been nearly two 


«■ n » 

and a hulT times that in the decade preceding it and one and a halt times the rate 
observed during the fifteen years extending from 1X75 to IX ( .)1, lit regard to the 
males, the percentage of increase is twice and in respect of the females, thrice that 
of the previous decade. These rates are abnormal. The migration figures do not ex- 
plain tlienu Tn 11)01, the emigrants aggregated 24,11)0 against lo,7(>X in 1X01 and 
the immigrants 54,!)03 as compared with l(),!)7X at the preceding Census. The ex- 
cess of immigrants over emigrants, larger though it has been at this Census, lies 
contributed only a fraction of the total increase, being 1*^ per cent, on the entire 
population*. An enquiry into the condition of the country during the last twenty fi\V 
years discloses no particular reasons why the decade that has just, closed should show 
such an extraordinary increase in population. In view to arrive at an adequate ex- 
planation, an examination may be made of the figures in greater detail. Taking the 
main religions, the variations at this Census will stand represented thus; — 


Hindus (including ) 

Animists.) i 
MnsilnmtiH 

( ‘lll islMIIS 

The increase in numbers among t lie Hindus and the Christians viewed 
separately seems to he far greater than that shown in 1X1)1 on the total population 
of all the religionists taken together. Comparing the main religionists themselves in 
respect of their rates of growth during the last deccnnimn, we note that the Christians 
hafe increased at treble and the Musalmans at double the rate at which the # IIindiis 
have grown. Making due allowance* for the possible effects of dissimilarity in 
•social and other conditions between the Hindus and the other religionists, we fail 
to see how, in the ordinary circumstances of life, such a striking disparity in the 
rates. of population growth between the Hindus on the one hand and the Musalmans 
and the Christians on the other, could he explained. Indeed, the inference th?tt 
•^ould be drawn from the Census returns is that, in point of fertility, the Hindus 
* are not much behind the other religionists. Tor every 100 married women of the 
age of 15— 10, we find X3 children under five years among Musalmans, the same 
number among Christians and as many as XO among Hindus. Futther, in regard 
to the Musalmans, a distinct decline is noticeable in this respect. At the 1X01 
Census, there were X(J Musalman children under five years; but at this Cfnsus, the 
munlier is only X5. The inference, therefore, suggests itself that the total jx>pula- 
tiiM generallv and the Musalmans and Christians in particular were under-estimated 
in 1X01. ’ ' « 

« Let us view tin* subject in another aspect. The |>opulation enumerated at a 
Censits will, ten years later, fall under the age of ten and upwards. The total of 
the latter class of people at a succeeding Census must ordinarily be smaller than 
the tbtal of all ages at the preceding enumeration by the number that have 
died or emigrated during 'the interval, unless the gain by immigration of persons 


Mai. K it. Fkmai.ks. Both Skxks. 


Variution. Percentage. Variation. 
+ + 10-07 + D7.0;, 1 

I 17,124 4 2104 + I4.KIH 

-I HT.otlH -f 42'X<) + S2.1KJS 


Percentage. Variation. Percentage. 

•I- io 43 + mum s to-25 

+ is-.sii + 41,744 t- mos 

+ MK) + 170.47)1 + 42*40 
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ovei% the age of ten is so great as to recoup the loss by emigration and death. This, 
ot course, is n6t a probable contingency in 1 ravanooro. If, on the one hand, the 
succeeding Census shows a large decrease, it may be attribut'd to one or more of the 
following causes: (1) a high death-rate during the preceding intercensal period, (2) 
increased emigration during the same period and (8) defective enumemtion at the? 
latter Census. If, however, the decrease be smal I, it may he caused by ( 1 ) a low 
death-rate, (2) increased immigration or ( 5 ) defective enumeration at the. former 
Census. In the light of this remark,* the population at each Census may be 
compared with that of the succeeding one under the age of ten and over: The 
following statement exhibits this compirison. 




Males. 

Females. 

Both sexes. 

Population in 1**1 


1,107.134 

1,204,024 

2,401,1.78 

Do. in 1*01 aged ten 

or more. 

078,1 1.7 

040,344 

1.018,6.70 n 

Percentage of decrease 

• 


H20 

21 88 

20 00 

Population in IsOt 


1 ,200, 1 1.7 

1,267,321 

2,377.736 

I)o. in 1001 aged ton 

or more. 

1,108,0.70 

1,000,383 

2,1 75.333 * * 

Percentage of decrease... 


14 '06 

1 .7-8.7 

14 0.7 

The comparison shows that 

the (let 

Tease at tl 

iis Cen.' 

ms on the jxojmlation 

iiumcratefi in 1891, whether taken 

as a w 

hole or by 

the sex 

es separately, is smaller 


than that shown at the 1891 Census on the population returned in 1881. We have 
already seen that the effect of migration on the variation in pollution has Urn 
almost u/7, the increase being wholly contributed by the home-born. There arc, 
further, no grounds for presuming a higher death-rate (Juring the priod 1881- 
1X91 than during 1 81)1 - 1 1)0 1 . The prevalence of epidemic diseased during tiie 
past twenty years shows, on the other hand, that the last decennium has Urn more 
unfavourable to public health than the one previous to it. The only explanation 
thftt seems likely to stand is that the small decrease in 11)01 t and the large* reduction 
in 181)1 are alike due to under-enumeration at the 181)1 Census. A glance at the 
percentages as distributed among the several religions strengthens, by the abnormal 
character of the variations disclosed, the probability of a deficit in 181! I. 


H m ns 

(Including Anirnixts). 


Ml SAI.MANS. 


OlRIMIANS. 


Mules. 

Population in 1S81 872,770 

Do. in 1*01 aged ten or monf. 7 1 D,7U»0 
Percentage of decrease ? 1 7\ r >.‘S 

Population in 1*01 041,1*0.7 

Do. in jam aged ten or more. 77 h,470 

l Percentage of decrease 17 3.7 


f Population in 1881 73.0*8 

j Do. in 1*01 aged ten or more. 0* *,*404 
! Percentage of decrease 18*36 


j Population in 1801 


*1,375 


Females. Both sexes. 

» 

|() 1,7.7.7,010 


Do. in 1 1*1 1 aged ten or more. 72,0;10 
Percentage of decrease 11 


Population in 1881 2.70, .'124 

Do. in 1801 aged ten or more. 107,H0.‘S 
Percentage of decrease 2U04 

j Population in 1801 206, MO 

I Do. in 1001 aged ten or more. 258,233 
L Percentage of decrease 3 27 


008.321 

2u*oo 

020,800 
700,140 
is 27 

72,021 
.7,7,838 
23 30 

77,44H 
<1.7, M0 

1.74 1 

248,21 H 
180.317 
> 24 03 

2.70,042 

743 


1,4 is, os | 
10 22 

1,871,864 
1 ,.738,62.7 
17 so 

140,000 

1 1 ( 1,202 
20 h; 

158,8*23 

137,7 m 
13 40 

4 OS ,74 2 

3*4,210 
'22 03 

.726,01 1 

408,840 
.7 32 

% 


Thus while, out of ever}' hundred Musalmans and Christians enumerated in 1 8H I , 
80 and 78 respectively survived in 1801, as many as 87 and 95 cart of a like nwnlxT 
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x|. enumerated in l$9l were found living in 1901. Taking the sexes sepaf&lel) , 
AHA. *7. we find that, among the males, 89 percent, of the Musalinans and 97 per cent, of 
’ . the Christians censused m 1891 survived iti 1901 as against 82 and 80 in 189 L 

In regard to the females, the percentages of those that lived through amount to 85 
Musalinans and 93 Christfcns in 1901 as compared with 77 and 76 respectively in 
1891. These differences are too striking to be probable. Hut it is unnecessary to 
dwell on the point further, although additional proofs in support may be adduced 
from the numbers returned under the different age-periods at each Census, from the 
proportions of increase among the sexes, etc. These will be dealt with in their due 
sequence. The general examination to which the figures have been subjected proves 
that the enumeration was defective in 1891. It may be added that Mr. Stuart, 
the Madras Census Reporter for 1891, in reviewing the Travancore figures, felt it 
necessary to arrive at the same conclusion. He observed : — “ The large increase in 
Cochin, which the present census discloses, may possibly be due to short counting 
in 1881, but the census of Malabar is believed to have been equally trustworthy 
' on' berth occasions, and it is certainly remarkable to find so low a rate of increase ih 
Travancore between 1881 and 1891.”* The rate of increase in Malabar between 
1881-1891 was 12'1 per cent., in Cochin, 20'4 per cent, and in Travancore 6'5 per 

cent. ' 

«< 

47. Let us now endeavour to estimate the amount of deficiency at the 1891 
Census. Taking a large period, wc find that, between 
Bfltimated deficiency of ^jr } ml( | 190.1 , the population of the State has increased 

population u. im. ^ 2 S113 ;,, 2,952,157. Th<* interval between' 

. these two enumerations was 25| years. Working these figures logarithmically on 
the method adopted for» calculating the rate of population increase, f we have 

25fxlyg. (1 + r) = log. 2,952,1 57-dog. 2,311,379. 
r = *009,548. 

This gives a rate of growth of 9’5 per mille per annum. The increase during 
the last decade in the Cochin State was 12‘3 per cent. But, between 1881 and 1891, 
the increase^ in that State exceeded 20 per cent, and was traced to short counting in 
1881. In regard to the Madras Presidency as a whole, Mr. Stuart observed, in his 
1 1891 Ilc}>ort, that “in normal' times, unaffected either by famine or the rebound 

'from the effects of famine, the population of the Madras Presidency will increase 
bv about 12£ per mille per annum. The occurrence of a severe famine would 
depress the rate of increase in tracts not directly affected to about 9 per mille per 
annum, while its effect in the area directly implicated would be to convert the 
• increase into a decrease. But the recujKjr.itivc power of the people is very great 
^ and taking long periods, with recurring famines of more or less severity, the popu- 
lation is found to be a progressive one with a rate of growth of not less than 6 ])cr 
mille per annum. This last, it may be observed, is the rate adopted by Mr. Hardy.”J 
During the period, 1881-1891, the population in the Madras Presidency increased 

- 1 ... .... A 1 

v Puge r*0, Madras Census Report, 1891. 

t If P =* Population at any Census. 

P' = Population at the succeeding Census. 
r «== Annual rate of increase per unit of population. 

<& n The intorccnR&l period, 
f'-fd + r ) 1 

Taking the logarithm of each Bide of the equation, 
log. P l — log. P + n log. ( 1 + r). 

. 1 . log. (1 + r) «• “ (log. P'— log. P). 

' Vide Page 6, the Elemeuts of Vital Statistics by Arthur Newsholme, 3rd Edition. 

t Pages 48-49, Madras Census Report, 1891. 
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hy 15*58 par c$nt.; while, during the last decade, the rate dwindled down to 7*2 per 
cent. But even this diminished rate is higher than that fjiown hy Travaneore at 
the 1891 Census. Further, ‘‘from data collected during a period which was undis- 
turbed by famine and may, on the whole, l>e deseriljed as normal,” Mr. C». F. Hardy, 
the English statistician who examined the all India figures of the 1891 Census has 
calculated the growth of population for the decade, 1881-1891, at 9‘2 per millo per 
annum.* Travaneore is a country affectedmeither by famine nor by the rebound tn>m 
its effects and the estimate worked out by Mr. Hardy will well apply. In fact, the 
annual average Calculated on the figures of the last four Censuses (9\>) presents a 
remarkable agreement with Mr. Hardy’s figure. This rate of population growth may. 
therefore, be taken as the normal for the State as a whole. Calculated on the basis of 
this rate, the population for 1891 would l>e 2,(5-10,522 against 2.557.78(5, the 
number actually returned. % 

• 48. The percentage of real increase, therefore, for the hist decade is 1 1 ‘8 against 

15*4, the rate worked out on the population as actually 
Corrected rate of increase, aml excwls the accepted normal by 2*8. This 

is due to increase in the number of births and immigrants during the last decide. 

a • 

Taluk Variations. 

• 49. In discussing the fluctuations in the population, wf each Taluk. we have 

first to take into acemuit tlie variations due to changes 
Variation. adjusted for in area. It lm« already been observed ( Vidr para I of 

•hanres l® Chapter I) that the measurements of extent recorded 

• in reference to administrative jmits in the 1891 Cen- 

sus Tables differ from those of this Census and that in several cases the limits of 
the areas concerned have remained the same, Rut the variations resulting Irom 
mieli differences affect only the relation of population to area, i. r., density, and have 
already been dealt with in the previous Chapter. The form of variation with which 
wo arc now concerned refers to the population figures absolutely viewed and is dje- 
to the transfer of Provertis or portions of Provertis jrom one laluk to another. In 
such cases, corrections have to be made in regard to the population of the aicaa s<> 
transferred, in order to ensure a common basis for purposes of comparison. Sin<< 
1875, alxmt a dozen Taluks have exchanged Provertis; but neither in I Ml 
nor in 1891 liavc any adjustments of jwpulation been apparently made. The 
actual figures returned for the limits as found at the several Censuses seem to have 
been utilized for gauging the decennial variations. The only means now of remedy- 
ing this would be to carry the adjustments backwards and to note in Table II the 
Taluk variations at each Census. H it the population figures available in regard 
to the component Provertis of the affected Taluks are not sufficiently full to enable 
this being done. The total population is all that is available for the three previous 
Censuses. Particulars regarding the composition of the sexes so nereis-try for 
Table II cannot now be obtained. Again, in regard to, the 1881 Census. tf;P 
Taluk totals obtained by adding the Proverti figures do, not tally with the 
Taluk populations mentioned in the body of the Report.* In view, however, of the 
comparatively small size of these Provertis, the want of sufficient and accurate in- 
formation regarding them need not be a bar to the adjustment of Taluk population. 
The composition of the sexes in the population of any Proverti transferred may be 

* vat (!) page. part til. of Governnwnt Almanac lot 1S77 I (») P»*« »7**4. Croatia Rqxwt for iMl 

aod (3J pages C«n»u» Report for 1*91, ,* > 
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safely assumed fo he the same as that of the d aluk as a whole. ,As regards the 
Taluk totals of 1881 w^ich, as just observed, differ from the totals of the component 
Provertis, the differences do not appear to he so great as to seriously affect the 
results. The population thus adjusted for all the previous Censuses has been embodied 
in Table II and the variations from Census to Census calculated on these adjusted 
figures, shown in Subsidiary Table I. * A separate Subsidiary fable (IX) is ulso 
appended showing the loss or gain in Taluk* population from Census to Censuc accord- 
ing to a statement furnished by the Survey Department regarding the transfer of 
Provertis. 


Notice of Variations. 

SniHiniAkY Taki.es I & VIII. 


f><). A glance at Subsidiary Table I thus prepared shows that the fluctuations 
in the Taluk population cover a very wide range. In 
eight Taluks, the rates of increase lie between 4 and 10 
per cent.; in five others, between 10 and 15 per cent.: 
in nine, between 15 and 20 per cent.; and in the remaining nine* above 20 per 
cent. Compared with the previous Censuses, the variations are rather strikiifg. 
Several T aluks which in 1881 and 1891 showed either a decrease or an inconsider- 
able increase now exhibit enormous increases in their population. From 1875 to 
1881, the population declined in the Taluks of Agastisvaram, Kalkulam,,Chirayinkil 
and Slierullay at rates uf .T2, 2 0, 10, and 11 percent., respectively. In 1891, there 
was a further decrease of 2T per cent, in Kalkulam ; but Agastisvaram, Chirayinkii 
and Shertallay showed increases of 10‘5, 12‘5and 3T percent, respectively. At this 
Census, however, there has been an increase of over 15 per cent, in all these Taluks 
except Agastisvaram whbre theinereuse was 7'2 per cent. Again, fovala, V ilavankod ) 
Parur and Itraniel in each of which there was a decrease in 189 1 now show percentages 
of increase of 8-9, Uhl*, 9\‘$ and 4*8 respectively. In the Taluks of Neyyattinkara, 
Nedumangad, Shencottah, Amhalapu/.ha, A aikam, Minachil, Clianganaehcjry. 
Muvattupiuha, Toduptl/.ha and Alangad, the percentages of increase arc markedly 
high, being 8 to 25 times more than in 1891. 


A Map (No. 8) showing the Talukwar variations at this Census and a Diagram 
(No. 2) comparing them with those at the previous Censuses are appended. They 

illustrate iy a graphic manner the abnormal character of the variations disclosed. 

* 

Explanations have been suggested in the 1891 Census Report for the varia- 
tions disclosed at that Census. The decrease in the southern Taluks was ascribed 
to the heavy mortality from cholera and to the annual migration of the Shanars 
to the neighbouring British village of Manad in quest of work at the time of the 
Census, while in the interior Taluks the increase was mostly accounted for by {he 
migration, from the more densely peopled Taluks on the sea-board, of Syrian Christ- 
ians and Mahommedans for purposes of cultivation and occupation. In Parur and 
Mavelikara, the decline was attributed to territorial changes and the increase in 
Quilon and Chirayinkii, to reclamations of waste land.* But the first two causes do 
not seem to be confined in their operation to that Census. Cholera prevailed with 
greiVt severity at the time of this Census and still the southern Talyks show large 
increases. Nor has the annual migration of the Shanars affected the present 
enumeration. As a matter of fact, the Shanars are found to have been steadily in- 
creasing in number) from Census to Census. If the migrating Slmnars had escap- 
ed enumeration at every Census, their number would not affect the variation be- 
twoon one Census wd another. With reference to tho increases in the interior 
Talhks, an examination of the Birth-Place statistics as well as of the rates of in- 
crease in (he affected Taluks themselves does not seem to support the theory of any 
extensive or rapid inter-Taluk migrations. 

. , • Vifa page* 394-95, 1891 Cetuw* Report, 
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\n regard jx> the variation at this Census, it has first to f>e' noted whether 
tliesc are genuine, i. c t) due to the actual growth of |xqnjjation during the last 
decade* lo test this, a Talukwar statement lias been prepared (Subsidiary Table 
\ III.) which w ill show the ]>erccntagc8 ot decrease in those aged ten years and 
above at each succeeding Census on the total jxqndation returned at the pre- 
ceding one. On account of the absence of tjie necessary Provertiwar age figures, 
no adjustments have been made in die Table for the Taluks which have 
exchanged areas. Leaving these out ol consideration, it is still found that the rates of 
decrease at this Census among those aged ten and over are generally far t<x> low to 
he easily explained away. 1 his point has already been discussed in connection with 
the variation in population for the State as a whole and the views therein set forth 
apply equally to the component Taluks. They need not, therefore, lx* re-iterated. 

1 he extraordinary increase now exhibited by the mountainous Taluks^ where the 
difficulties in thj*. way of an accurate enumeration may he presumed to have Urn 
greater at an earlier stage of the country’s advancement supports the explanation 
suggested. In Shcncottah, Pattanapuram and the Cardamom Hills, the increase is, 
doubtless, mainly due to the large influx of labourers in connection with the Rail- 
way works and the growing planting industry. PlmnUign mining at Yejlanad 
probably accounts for a portion of the increase in the Taluk of Xedmnangud. Rut 
it is not possible to trace the increases in the other Taluks \o causes of n*n equally 
indubitable nature. In Shertallay, Vaikam, Ettutnanur, Kottayam, Muvattupu/lia. 
and Alangad, the gain by immigration was small, while in twelve other Taluks 
*he variation was on the side of loss on this account. Sjjll, these Taluks show 
considerable increases. Even if due allowance lx* ntado for a comparatively greater 
number of births during the last deeennium in several of these Taluks, a large 
residuum of increase has still to be explained. 

In these circumstances a comparison of the jiercontagos of variat ion as embodied 
in Subsidiary Table I must needs tail to convey any accurate idea of the growth of 
|x>pulatiqp, even after all adjustments with reference to infcr-Taluk transfers of 
areas shall have lx*eu made. As has been done in the case of the State as a whole, the 
1N01 population of each Taluk has, therefore, to be first revised before the actual 
variations between IMS L - 1 80 1 and 1 Hi) l-l 1)01 could be calculated. Rut it isdifliryli 
to distribute among the component Taluks the deficiency in 1 S'J 1 . Such Subsidiary 
Tables as may closely bear on the subject in hand tire, th(*rcforc, simply annexed 
to this Chapter. It may he observed in passing that the forces referred to at the 
Ix'ginning of this Chapter as being generally at work towards an advance in popula- 
tiqp have been in full swing during the past deeennium and that to them should 
he conceded their full share, in bringing about the increase exhibited at this Census. 
It may be added that, looking at the rates at which the people have increased from* 
Census to Census, the hilly Eastern tracts appear to have progressed faster than the 
Western sca-liojjrd regions — a sure sign of the steadily advancing exploitation of 
hitherto-neglected areas. 

ol. As stilted in para 31 of Chapter I, the variations in the iiuuiImt of houses 
' in each Taluk may now l>o considered. It has to be note«L 4 

VariationJLn^ooonpl«d f|, a ^ for reasons given in para 37 of that. Chapter, 

adjustments in the number of hohses with referenee 
to inter- Taluk transfers of areas have not been possible and that this considerably 
modifies the aspect of the variations noticed in respect of the affected Taluks. J»ut 
it may be observed generally that the rates of progress in population audtin houses 
are almost uniform and that the reasons which were found to have contributed to 
the advance in population would apply to the increase in house* us well. One 

i 
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chap. xx. 

PARA. 62 . 


remark specially applicable to the variation in houses may, however, be added. 
Temporary causes, suc^i as local migrations, may be enough to suddenly swell or 
diminish the population in any tract ; but the causes at work towards an augment- 
ation in the number of habitations are ordinarily of slow operation. 


52. 


Variation in Urban Population. 

I 

The total population classed aff urban at this Census is 183,834 against 


107,(51)3 in 1891. Towns were not separately cen- 
sused in 1X81 ; and as the figures given in the 1881 
Rc])ort under the head of urban imputation are only 
ipproximutc, no comparison 1ms been attempted in respect of that Census. 


Variation in urban 
population. 

SrnsiDiAUY Tahlk X. 


Taking only the last decade, therefore, the total urban increase is found to be 
70,1 *12 or 7f)‘7 ]>er cent. As, however, the places treated as Towns at the Censuses 
>f 1891 and 1901 have not been the same, the decennial variation has to be deter- 
uirnjd only with reference to the six Towns that were common to both the enw- 
nerations, ri:. } Nagcrcoil, Trivandrum, Shencottah, Quilon, Alleppey and Kottayam, 
tn 1891 the population of these Towns amounted to 93,034. But at this Cerf- 
ms tht total population for the same limits has risen to 177,910. This gives an 
iggregate increase of 81,870 or a percentage of 91*2 — a rate of growth which has 
o be characterized as extraordinary. Taking the Towns sop irately, the rates of 
nerease in several of them are found to be noticeably large; in some cases, even 
ncredible. For the 1891 area, the Towns of Trivandrum aud Kottayam return at 
his Census about, treble* and Nagcrcoil more than double their then population! 
Vmsidering' the size of our Towns and the limited facilities for any rapid develop- 
nent, it has to be said .that these variations, taken individually or in the aggregate, 
re of an extraordinary nature and will not bear acceptance without adequate ex- 
ilanation. » 


53. The variations in the number of houses are still more striking. As already 

noticed in para 35 of Chapter I, houses in urban areas 

Variation In urban houses. . . , . 00 - 

are found to have increased since 1891 by 83 m ]>er cent. 

' rom the figures for tlie six Towns mentioned in that para, it is seen that within 
1 critical limits, houses in Trivandrum have increased by as much as 19()*7 percent, 
nd in Kottayam and NagereoH by 174*5 and 12(>*5 percent, respectively; in the 
♦her three Towns, Shencottah, (juilon and Alleppey, the variation was but small, 
n the ease of the population, it is imssible that the necessities of trade, the exigen- 
ts of business and the attractions of town life may cause a townward influx in 
irgo numbers. But it is not clear how permanent habitations could increase *;o 
ipidly. With the actual increases shown, it is noted that while in Kottayam four 
ouscs have been newly built every week during the last decade and in Nagercoil, (I, 
s many as 18 have risen in Trivandrum during the same short interval of seven 
lays. 

•The uniformity of variation in regard to both houses and population seems to 
i«‘gative the possibility of either having been over-counted or under-estimated in 
fjVrenee to the other. e Thc sudden increase in both of these demands, therefore, 
full enquiry which will now be attempted. 

54. Attention has to be drawn at the outset to para 8 of the Introduction 

€ ** where reference has been made to the arrangements in 

Sxatti^aUoQ^of urban connection with the censuring of Towns, The consti- 
. tution of the whole State, the Towns included, in terms 

>f Karas or portkms of Karas lias been defined and population figures for these 

i 
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units have beep compiled. They will be found separately published. The absence 

of such information was seriously felt at the 1H91 Census. Discovering a vast 
difference between the 1881 and the 1801 populations of the Towns of Trivandrum 
and Alleppey, Mr. Baines, the then India Census Commissioner, desired to know 
the ]>opulation returned for the Towns for the same areas in both the enumerations. 
In answer he was informed that the limits *>f these Towns were fixed in 1801 with 
reference to convenient landmarks, &c.„aud not to Karas as in 1881, thift it was 
not known wlmt relations these landmarks bore to those Karas and that, without this 
information, the 1881 figures for the 1801 areas could not be made out. He wrote 
back and said : — u A note has been made of the facts re]x>rted. It will be advisable 
to have placed on record the exact line fixed on this occasion for the urban limits 
of the two towns, so that at the next Census comparison may lx* practicable,” The 
town boundaries were accordingly recorded in the last Census Hej^rt.* But ns 
no separate population statistics were published for the component blocks of each 
'[own, the then imputation of the present altered limits could not lx» calculated for 
purposes of comparison. A converse calculation was, therefore, made and the present 
population taken for the past area by an elalx>mtc process of territorial adjustment. 
To obviate difficulties in the future, figures have been recorded for each of the com- 
ponent parts of the Provertis entering into the constitution of the Towns as at 
present delimited. The above arrangement, though one of administrative detail) 
is here noted as it bears closely on the present enquiry. 

• The examination of the figures for each Town may now be proceeded with. 
It must be stated in anticipation that, as it is not possible to deal with *he statistics 
of houses with the same ease as those of population, they are left out of considera- 
tion in this enquiry. But as the variation in houses and ppulation 1ms Imen found 
tff l>e parallel, the conclusions arrived at in the one case are applicable to the other 
as well. 

I. Trivandrum: 

, In IW1. (f , ir Jwn^ itl0 . Variation. Percent.^. 

Occupied houscB ... 4,703 14/223 -f 0.4'X) + • 

•Population 27,K87 80,7*7 4. >2, 000 +1H07 

« • 

* 

During the past decade, no extraordinary activity, industrial or commercial, 
seems to have developed itself in the Town of Trivandrum, nor have other influences, 
natural or artificial, been in operation within that area so as to cause an augmen- 
tation of more than fifty thousand to the numlx*rof its inhabitants. On close ex- 
amination, however, it is found that the 1 81) 1 total was incorrectly made up, /. e ., ft 
did not include all the figures which ought to have been included in it. To take an 
illustration, thp population of the Provertis of Nellamon and Palkulankara lying 
wholly within the 1891 Town limits should naturally have been included within the • 
Town figure. But this has not been done. From the Village statement published in 
pages 281-288 of Vol. I. of the Report on that Census, it is seen that these 
Provertis have been classed along with rural areas and. the population entercrF 
accordingly. In the case of some other Provertis too, distinctly urban figures have 
been placed under rural. That the 1891 population for Trivandrum should have 
otherwise stood at a far higher figure than the one actually, recorded will be clear* 
from an examination of the population figures for the several Provertis as given in 


Vide page* 20 and 175, Tra van core Ceiiau* Report for 1801. 
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CHAP. II. the 1891 Report anti as now ascertained for the same limits. These are particu- 
p ABA. M. larized helow. * 

Poiti.ation IN 1R91. Porri.ATtON IN 1901. 

c (for 1891 limit*). 





Rural. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

1. 

Ncllamon Proverti 

... 14,233* 

# Separate 

M 

22,584 

2. 

Palkulankara Do. 

... io;*)4 

• figures 

1* 

13,070 

X 

Vanchioor 

Do. 

... 

not 

127 

35,519 

4. 

Vattiyurkavu 

Do. 

... 10,1)72 

recordod. 

11,432 

2,238 

r», 

Pattom 

Do. 

... 0,515 


2,053 

6,854 

6. 

Kulathoor 

Do. 

... 7,500 

27,887 

8,81)0 

522 


c. 

Total . 

.. 57,888 

27,887 

23,102 

80,787 


. ..Now, as there was in 1891 no rural tract within the Provertis of Ncllamon and 
'alkulankara, the figures entered for these Provertis under the heat! of rural 
opulation ought to have wholly gone to the urban. In Vanchioor and Pattom, 
lie rural populations as now found within the limits as they stood ir. 1891 are 
27 and 2/ia.T respectively. Even supposing that, in these Provertis, the rural 
mpulations have not increased since the previous Census, i. e., had been as many 
a 127 and 2,653 even in 1891, there is still a difference of 8,537 and 3,862 respec- 
tively to he accounted for. These, therefore, should really go under the Town 
copulation for that year.* In regard to the remaining two Provertis— Vattiyurkavu 
md Kulathoor — the variations do not seem abnormal. 

• 

Revised in the light of these remarks, the rural and urban figures for the Censuses 
>£ 1801 and 1001 wouVl stand thus: — 



Population in 1891. 

Population in 1901. 




(for 1891 limits). 


Rural . 

Urban . 

Rural. 

Urban . 

1.< Ncllamon Proverti 

• i» I* 

14,233 

w 

22,584 

2. Palkulankara Do. 

r # " 

io 

ft 

13,070 

3. Vanchioor Do. 

127 

8,537 

127 

35,519 

4. Vattiyurkavu Da 

... 10,672 

n 

11,432 

2,238 

5. Pattom Do. 

... 2,653 

3,862 

2,653 

6,854 

G. Kulathoor Do. 

... 7,500 

„ 

8,890 

522 



27,887 



Total . 

.. 20,952 

04,823 

23,102 

80,787 


Ou the adjusted figures, the urban jjopulation shows an increase of 15,964 or 
24MJ per cent, for the jwist Urn years and the rural, an increase of 10*3 per cent. 
The* population of the Taluk as a whole has advanced by 19*$ per cjnt. And in 
view of the fact that Trivandrum is the Capital of the State, the rate worked out, 
* 7 j., 24*6 per cent., may lie taken to indicate the progress of the Town during the 
decade that has just closed. 

As already stated, it has not been possible to take in houses for the above 
detailed examination. To calculate, however, the total number, the aver- 
age number of persons per house on the figures as then returned may be 
taken and the total corrected population divided by this average. The result will, 
of course, be only approximate. As thus worked out, the number of occupied 
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liouKew in 189 Incomes to 11,141 giving for this ('cumin an increase bf 3,082 or 27 " I 
)M*rcent. , 5 


2. Nagercoil: 


In 1891. 

Occupied houflcs ... ‘2,475 

Population 11,187 


(for Wl'limitaV Varia,ion - IW, " aK,! 
5,<V*T + .1,1.11 1 1205 

#,7*2 + 14,505 t 1.40 5 


The Town is made up of parts of two Provertis, r/:., Kottar and Padajtjiattu. 
Their populations at the Censuses of 1891 and 1901 are subjoined with the ]K»rcen- 
tages of Taluk and Proverti variations since 1881. 






Population in 181)1. 
Rural. Urban. 


Population in 11)01. 
(for 18<)t limit*). « 

Rural Urban. 


Kottar Proverti ... 10,371) Separate figure* 5,020 18.150 

Padappattu Do. ... 11,004 not recorded. 4,843 7,032 

11,187 


22,073 11,187 10,403 25,782 


I’ftriation in the total imputation of tho two Proverti* 


• 

• 

• 


of Kottar amt Padappattu between 

1801 & 1901 

+ 

8 9 per cent. 

Do. 

Do. 

1881 & 181)1 

+ 

7 2 per cent. 

Do. 

in tho population of the portion* of the tw'O 
Provertis of Kottar and Padappattu contain- 
ed within town limit* between 

1891 & 1901 


130-5 per cent. 

Do. 

Do. outaide thetown limits between ... 

1891 <fc*l90l 


52 0 per coat. 

Do. 

in tho population of all the other Proverti* 
of the Taluk between 

1891 & 1901 

V 

0 per cent, 

Do. 

in the total Taluk population between 

1891 & 1901 

4 

• 

7 2 por cent. 


It is seen from the above figures that the total population of the Kottar and 
Padapjwttu Provertis has increased since 1891 by 8*9 per cent. This rate differs 
but slightly from that of the previous intereensal |K*riod (7‘2 ]kt cent.) as well as 
from that shown at this Census for the whole Taluk (7*2 percent.) and may 
accordingly be taken as representing the normal growth of the tw<T Proverbs. 
Hut within the Provertis themselves jiortions of which have been merged in the 
Town, the urban element has risen by 180*5 per* cent, while the rural has gtuy . 
down by 52’6 per cent. Considering that the population in the rest of the Taluk 
has increased by as much as (i per cent.., one should take it as highly improlwible and 
caHing for explanation that there should he such a rapid depopulation in the rural 
portions of these two Provertis in particular. No special causes seem, however, to 
have been at work to any great extent within the Town so as to have drained the im- 
mediately surrounding tracts of such large numbers. There was no important reli- 
gious or social withering within the Town on the Census date nor was that a mar- 
ket-day drawing in a large concourse of j>eoplc. 

• 

To examine the figures in greater detail, the population of Padappattu, urban 
and rural, is returned at this Census as 12,475. In 1891, tj?e rural portion alone jsH 
stated to have contained 11,694 inhabitants. Assuming this # figure to be correct 
and assuming also the 1891 total population not to have been less than that at this 
Census, we should have for the urban portion of Padappattu jpnly 781 inhabitants 
in 1901. This, doubtless, is incorrect as a single Kara of that Proverti — Vatos^ri — 
out of the 6 Karas included within the Town has now returned as maity as 3,788 
persona. A similar difficulty at reconciliation with the actual enumeration returns 
is revealed by the figures for the urban and rural portions Kottar. This ^ 
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chap. zz. leads one to suftpect that at the 1S01 Census the rural population of the Kottar 
9AAA. 64 . ftn( i Pudappattu Proceeds was exaggerated to the prejudice of the urban element. 

With the figures available, it is not impossible to estimate the population of the 
Nagercoil Town in 1891. * The rate of increase in the two Provertis just referred to 
is found to be 8*9 per cent, and in the*rest of the Taluk, 6 j>er cent. Taking the 
mean of these two rates, 7*5 per cent., as fhe rate of increase for the rumh portions 
of Kottar and Padappattu and working back on the figures of this Census, we get 
only 5,227 and 4,505 respectively as their rural population or a total of 9,752 
inhabitants. This being the more probable figure, the excess (/. c., 22,073 as per 
last Reprt minus 9,732) 12,341 entered as rural population has to be transferred 
to the Town. The population in Nagercoil will then be 11,187 the Report figure for 
the Town 12,341, or 23,528. The present population being 25,782, the 

increase will be 2,254 or 9*6 |>er cent. As the Taluk of Agastisvaram in which is 
situated the Nagercoil Town shows when taken as a whole only an increase of 4*2 
]kt cent, in its population, the urban rate now worked out, nV., 9*6, cannot be 
considered inaccurate. 

Tn regard to houses, we find that, bv working on the method adopted for Tri- 
vandrum, *there must have been not less than 5,205 houses in 1891. This gives an 
increase of 7*7 per cent, for this Census. 

3. Shencottah : 

* 

, ' In 1801 . 

Occupied bonnes' ... 2,121 
Population 8,727 

« 

The actual increase in numbers is small. While the population in the Town 
increased by only 3*6 jier cent., that in the Taluk as a whole has advanced by as 
much as 21*4 ]>er cent. If the Taluk outside the Town is alone taken, the rate of 
increase is found to be 28*1 percent. This strikingly high rate of rural increase 
is^due to mi influx from outside the Taluk and probably from within the Town 
itself on account of the Railway works now in progress. 


The variation in houses is similarly explained. 


4. Quilon : 

In 1801. 

In 1001. 

(for 1801 limits). 

Variation. 

Percentage. 

Occupied houses 

... 2,80, r > 

2,700 

- 105 

- 3*6 

Population 

... 15.375 

10,705 

+ 1,300 

+ o-o 


The |>ercentage of urlian increase is thus about half as much more than that 
for the whole Taluk (6*3 }>er cent.). 

Rut for the withdrawal, Indore the Census, of the British Regiment from that 
station, the population of the Town of Quilon would have risen by about 15 
per cent. 

In regard to occupied houses, there is a decrease of 3*6 per cent., due prob- 
ably to the reason just stated. The percentage of unoccupied houses to the total is, 
it may be noted, higher than the corresponding figure for the Taluk as a whole, 
being 7*1 against 4*7. 


Tn 11)01. 

(for 1 80 1 limits). 

2.104 

0,030 


Variation. Percentage. 


f 43 
+ 312 


+ 2*0 
+ 3*6 
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8. Alleppey,: 


• . 

• 


In 1891 ' (for iSaniito 

Percentage. 

Occupied houses 

... 4,506 

4,849 + JH4 

4- 76 

Population 

...22,768 

24,918 . + 2,150 

+ 04 

Here the percentage 

of increase (9'J,) is lower than that 

for the whole 

Taluk (11*8). The higher rate in 

the^Taluk is seen to be due 

to a general 

rise in all the Provertis. 



The increase in houses appear# 

• 

to have kept pice with that of the population. 

0. Kottayam : 

In 1801 

In 1901. „ . 

' (for 1891 limits.) ' * n# " on - 

Percent ngc. 

• 

Occupied houses 

1,310 

3,507 + 2.2K7 

+ 174 5 

Population 

7,000 

20,610 1- 13,520 

t- 190'8 




The rates of increase seem even higher than in the wise of Trivandrum. Tin* 
retnarks made in regard to that Town apply in even greater degree to the coin- 
piratively small Town of Kottayam. The explanation has to ha sought for hi the 
figures themselves. The population of the Provertis of Kottayam and •Vijuyapuram 
which compose the Town stands distributed thus : — 




Porn.ATioN is 1891. Population in 111(11 


Rural. 

Kottayam Proverti ... 11, #74 
Vijayapumm Do. ... 14,3% 

2(1,270 



(for 1M01 limit!*.') 

Urban. • 

Rural. 

Urban. 

Separate figures 

5,050 

13,417 

not recorded 

15, m 

7,202 

7,000 



7,000 

21,s»7 

20,610 


Variation in the total population of the two Pro vert ia 



of Kottayam and Vijayapuram between 

1851 A 1001 

■f 

26 4 per cent. 

Do. 

Do. 

1881 A 1891 

•f 

10'3 per cent. 

Do. f 

in the total population of the two Provertis 
of Kottayam and Vijayapuram inside the 
town limits between 

1891 & 1901 

+ 

190 8 per cent. 

Do* 

Do. outside the town limits between 

mV A 1901 

— 

17'9 per cent. 

Do. 

in the total populat ion of all the other Pro- 
vertis in the Taluk between 

* 

1891 A 1901 

-f 

19 2 per cent. 

Do. 

in the total Taluk population between 

1891 A 1901 

+ 

22' 4 i*?r cent. 


On an examination of these figures, it is found that those for the rural impu- 
tation of the two Provertis of Kottayam and Vijayapumm have been exaggerated in « 
1X91 as in the case of the outlying j>nrts of the Nagereoil Town. As a result of this, 
it is seen that in the Kottayam Proverti the rural {Reputation distributed over three 
comparatively prosperous villages has, judging from the figures recorded, now de- 
clined by as many as 5,1)15 inhabitants. In the absence of sufficient evidence to the 
eonttary, this does not appear to be probable, especially ns every other Proverti in 
the Kottayam Taluk has exhibited an increase. As the remarks made with reference^ 
to Nagereoil would apply to Kottayam as well, it is needles# to rejeeat them hen' 
The probable number of inhabitants at the 1891 Census may no\fr l>e estimated. The 
two Provertis of Kottayam and Vijayapumm show an increase of 20* 1 jK*r cent, and 
the rest of the Taluk, an increase of 19 2 per cent. Taking $ mean of these two, 
-2*8 percent., as the probable rate of rural increase in the above two provertis 
Ijetween 1891 and 1901 and working liack on the present figures, we get its the rural 
Initiation of Kottayam and Vijayapuram 4,852 + 12,702 or a total of 17,554, the 
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chap. zz. corresponding; Report figures for these two Provertis at the last Census being 1 1,874 
faxa. 65. ftn( i 14,396 or a total of 26,270. The difference (8,716), therefore, really belongs to 
the urban and should lie credited to the figure actually returned as such, viz,, 7,090. 
This would fix the population of Kottayam in 1891 at not less than 15,806. For 
the same limits, the number now returned is 20,619. The percentage of increase 
is thus 30 '4 against 190*8 yielded by die Report figure. The increase for the whole 
Taluk; however, is 22*4 per cent. The urban rate is still high and may prpbably be 
due to the development the Town has received within the last decade. 

The number of houses in 1891 calculated on the basis of the population as 
above adjusted amounts to 2,920 as against 3,597 at this Census, thus showing an 
increase of 23*1 per cent. 


55. From this examination of the statistics of population for the six Towns 
common to the last two Censuses, it' appears that the 
Adjusted rates of urban population in three Towns, viz. } Nagercoil, Trivtn- 

drum and Kottayam was under-estimated in 1891. 
Taking the adjusted figures for these Towns and adding them to those for the other 
three; vi c., Shencottah, Quilon and Alleppey, we get 151,027 as their aggregate urban 
population atrthe Census of 1891. Within identical limits the population enumerated 
at this Census for these six Towns works up to 177,910 and exhibits an increase 
of 26,883 or 17*8 per cent. 

As regards the number of occupied houses for urban areas in 1891, the 
revised figures give 28,787 at? the total. At this Census, they amount to 33,229, 
and show an increase of 15*4 per cent. 


Townward tendency. 


56. In the preceding paras the variation in town population has been f ex- 
amined and noted. It may be of interest now to see 
in what direction the people have moved during the 
last decade, whether from country to town or vice versa. In order to ascertain 
this, the proportion of the total urban imputation of the State to the total rural 
as returned at this Census should be compared with the, corresponding $gure for 
1891. Hitt this is not possible as the Towns have not been the same at both 
the Censuses. Six Towns «were common to both enumerations and' the per- 
centages of the urban population at the two Censuses in the Taluks in which 
these are situated are, therefore, compared below : — 



Percentage ok Urban 
Population in 

1891 1901. 

Difference. 

t. Affaslisvarara Taluk .. 
(Nagercoil Town.) 

26*9 

27-6 

+ *7 

2. Trivandrum Do. 

(Trivandrum Town.) 

57-9 

60*2 

+2*3 

3. Quilon Do. 

(Quilon Town.) 

12*6 

12*9 

+ *3 

4. Shencottah Do. 

(Shencottah Town.) 

5. Ambnlapuzha and 

27*2 

23*2 

-*40 

ShertallaJ Taluks .. 
(Alleppey Town.) 

10*7 

10*1 

- ‘6 

6. Kottayam Taluk .. 

(Kottayam Town.) 

20*5 

21*9 

+ 1*4 


Total ... 23*5 

241 

+ *6 


These proportions, though exhibiting varying degrees of urbanization, never- 
theless, show th^t the general townward tendency is still feeble. The bulk of the 

\ 
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Imputation live on agriculture and are in the main rural in their tHstcs and habits. 
Their wants are few and the paddy field and the garden give them the simple 
sustenance to which they have become accustomed. Whatever else they requirt 1 , 
they get from local bazaars or from the nearest markets. Fairs held in connection 
with temple and church festivals also enable them to provide themselves with any 
other articles of necessity or even luxury tjiey may desire to have. Further, the 
pressure on land docs not appear to have, reached its maximum ; and even if it has, 
there are not in any Travancore town industries established on a scale large enough 
to attract the surplus population. Trade is another im]x>rtant element in determin- 
ing the centralisation of the people in urban areas ; but in none of our Towns is this 
factor present to any marked extent. 
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CXA.P. XX. 


WOTE 

ON 

SEASON, RAINFALL AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 


[The particulars embodied in tins Note are taken from the Administ ration Reports and 
serve to convey an idea of the physical conditions that have been at work during the last two 
■ deeiuh's. “ 

A statement of rainfall for the years 1885-1901 furnished by the Meteorological De- 
partment is annexed as Subsidiary Table XI.] 

( 

1881 82 . The season was unfavourable for agriculture. The South-West monsoon was 
unprecedentedly seven 1 . The heavy mins in the North brought on destructive Hoods 
which caused great distress among the jxxtrer classes of the population. Rice and 
salt were distributed gratis and relief works were started for the benefit of those who 
had been deprived of the means of earning their living by field labour. Cholera was 
. very severe'in Nagercoil and Suehindrum towards the end of the year and prevailed 
in a more or less epidemic form in many other j>arts of the State. Small-pox was 
epidemic in South Travancorc throughout the year. 

< 

9 

1882 — 83 . The season was very favourable for agriculture. The rainfall was much above 
the normal and fairly distributed over the two monsoons. The price of grain was lower 
than in the year previous. Cholera was, as usual, imported into South Travancorc 
from the adjoining Tinnevelly District. Small-pox prevailed more or less through- 
out the eoiu&itrv. 

t 

1883 — 84 . The season was on the whole unfavourable for agriculture. The rainfall was 
below the average and was unequally distributed. The earlier or the N. E. Monsoon 
was fairly good, but the later or the 8. W. Monsoon was almost a failure. The mins 
were particularly scanty in South Travancorc which therefore suffered most. Prices 
were higher than those of the previous year and attained a prohibitive height to* 

* ‘wards the close of the year when the 8. W. Monsoon failed. Public health was 
unsatisfactory. Cholera prevailed widely, especially in South Travancorc. Small- 
pox was also prevalent in North Travancorc and at the Capital. The incidence of 
fever was greater than in the year previous. ' 

1884 — 85 . The season was favourable for agriculture. The total rainfall was copious. But 
jawing to the failure of the later or the S. W. Monsoon, the Kunnypoo or the September 

crop harvested in the early jxirt of the Malabar year proved a disappointment in 
South Travancorc. 'Prices ruled even higher than in the previous year. Public 
health was far from satisfactory. As usual, cholera was imported from Tinnevelly 
notw ithstanding the Establishment of Medical Inspection and Detention stations. 
The diseiye continued in an epidemic form for several months in the southern 
Districts from whence it spread to other parts. Small -pox raged in some of the 
northern Taluks jfnd notably iu Tiruvalla, Maveiikara and Shencottah. 
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1885 — 68 . Although the rainfall in some places was less than in the year preceding, 
the monsoons were favourable for both the Septeml>er and February crops. The 
prices of food grains were, however, higher, the rise being more in south Tmvancore 
than in the north where they remained stationary. Publjp health was on the whole 
satisfactory. Cholera did not prevail in an epidemic form. Hut nines of small- 
pox were reported from different parts of tin? country. 

• . 

1880 — 67 . The season was not so favourable for agriculture as in the previous year. 

The total amount of rainfall was insufficient and there was a partial failure of the 
second harvest in south Tmvancore. The prices of food grains were, however, 
lower than in the year previous, on account of large imports. There was no general 
outbreak of cholera in any port of the State. Small-]M)x was prevalent throughout 
the year. 

1887 - 88 . The season was favourable for agriculture. The fall of rain was good. The 
prices were lower than in the previous year, though slightly higher in the s^utji 
owing probably to deficient rainfall in the adjoining Hritish territory, imported 
cholera prevailed more or less throughout the State. A severe outbreak of fever 
occurred in^thc Ncyyuttinkum and Yilavankod Taluks, chiefly in the villages lying at 
the foot of the ( i hats. 

1888 89 . The season was on the whole favourable for agriculture. Prices were slightly 

higher than in the previous year. Cholera prevailed in a sjioradic form at the begin- 
ning, was very severe at the middle and disappeared towanls the close of the year. 
Fever was prevalent more or less throughout the Sfcite. % 

1889 — 90 . The season was not favourable for agriculture. The* rainfall was not well 
distributed. It was deficient during the [>criod of the South-West monsoon and 
excessive during the months which are usually rainless. Tlwrc was a partial failure 
of crops in south Tmvancore where the fall of ruin was considerably less than in 
the year previous. The prices of f(x>d grains throughout the State were higher 
than in the previous year. Cholera prevailed in some of the southern Taluks ns 
well as [\\ Shencottah, Kottayam and Peermade. Fever was less prevalent than 
in the previous year. • % 

1890 91 . The rainfall, though copious, was mostly out pf season and unevenly distribut- 
ed. There was, therefore, a general failure of crops. The Kannyppoo which is the 
first crop of the Malabar year failed over a large area especially in the Southern 
division. The second or Kumbhom crop was also a failure. The ruling prices of food 
grains rose during the year. In south Tmvancore cholera prevailed with great severity. 

1891 - 92 . The rainfall was abundant and evenly distributed. Prices remained almost 

stationary. Cholera and small -pox prevailed more or less throughout the country 
during the greater jairt of the year. 

1892 - 93 . The season was on the whole unfavourable for agriculture. The fall of pin 

was less, especially in south Travancore where, inconsequence, there was a con- 
siderable failure of crops necessitating large remissions of Government dues. The.* 
ruling prices of food grains rose slightly. Cholera prevailed in an epidemic form. 
The northern Taluks especially Vaiknm and portions of the adjoining Taluks 
suffered most. The ravages of small -pox were also great during the year. The 
Ifuilon Division and the Taluks of Parur, Kunnatnad and Cflianganachery in, the 
Kottayam Division were more largely affected than others. s 

1893 - 84 . Except in the two Northern (Quilon and Kottayam) divisions, the seasonViis 

generally unfavourable owing to scanty monsoons. The PadnaViabhapuram und 
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CHAP. ii. Trivandrum Divisions suffered from failure of crops and from soiircity of drink- 
ing water. Relief works were started; and were it not that large quantities of 
|>addy were imported from outside, the prices would have risen very high. The 
wages of labour did not vary from the rates of the previous year. Cholera prevailed 
with unusual severity. Small-pox continued during the year but was confined to 
north Travancore. % 

, ( 

, 1894 - 95 . The season was on the whole not favourable for agriculture. The rainfall 

was very scanty in the Trivandrum and Padnianabhapuram divisions. The prices 
of food grains were higher than in the year preceding. The wages of labour 
remained more or less stationary. There w r ere comparatively fewer cases of cholera 
than in the previous year and the virulence of small-pox abated considerably. 

1895 — 96 . The season was on the wdiole favourable for agriculture. The rainfall in 
the Southern division, though better than in the previous year, w T as not sufficient 
for^he wet crops in purely rain-fed areas. In the Trivandrum division, the rain- 
fall was just sufficient for agricultural requirements, while in the Quilon divi- 
sion, it was copious. The w’ant of sufficient rain in the early part of the year, 
coupled with the severe drought that followed, injuriously affected the produce of the 
cocoanut tree, wdiile the floods caused by the South-West monsoon damaged the 
standing Kunny crops in several parts of the Kottayam division. Prices slightly 
fell in the Southern division and w r ere normal in Trivandrum and Quilon; w r hile in 
Kottayam, they ruled higher. The wages of labour did not materially differ froip 
those in the year previous. Ltoiths from cholera were rejxirted from all the Taluks 

* except Kottarakara; but its destructive influence w r as chiefly directed against the 
southern Taluks. * 

1896 — 97 . The season was generally favourable for agriculture. The rainfall was more 

copious than in the previous year. In consequence of heavy floods which caused 
serious damage to cultivation in several Taluks, and high prices of food grains owing 
chiefly to famine in British India, there was considerable distress in the Quilon and 
Kottayam divisions. Relief works were started. The prices of food grains rose 
higher on account of the short crop in the areas affected by the floods and of the limit- 

, ed importation of paddy and rice from British India. Deaths from cholera were 
reported from all the Taluks, north Travancore being the area of greatest intensity. 

1897 — 98 . The season w T as on the wdiole favourable for agriculture. The rainfall was 
copious and fairly well distributed and the rice crop, in consequence, was good in 
many of the Taluks. But, in those bordering on the backwaters in the Northern 

* 'division, the fall of rain was excessive and the crops suffered to some extent. Tho 
prices of food grains rose during the year. Cholera did not prevail in an epidemic 
form, though fatal cases w r ere returned from all the Taluks. 

4 

1&98 99 . The season w’as more favourable for agriculture than in the year previous. 
The rainfall was more or less even throughout the State. The price of paddy 

^w r as a little lower than in the preceding year, but the prices of the other food grains 
remained more or less the same. There were no remarkable variations in the aver- 
age daily wages of labour in respect of the chief classes of artizans. Cholera was 
less virulent than in the previous year. 

1 

1899 — 1900 . The season w as on the whole less favourable for agriculture than in the year 
previous/ The rainfall was scanty in the Padmanabhapuram and Trivandrum 
divisions, where, /in consequence, crops suffered greatly. But in the other divisions, 
the rainfall was fopious and the harvest plentiful. Prices remained more or less the 
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same. Wages «f labour remained stationary. Cholera was as usual virulent in the 
Southern division. Snmll-pox prevailed in a s|*>radic form in all the Taluks except 
Agastrsvaram, Nedumangud, Alangud and Parur. 


L 900— 1901 . The season was generally favourable for agriculture. The prices of food 
grains and the wages of labour remained almost stationary. Cases of eholeni were 
reported from all the Taluks except Todupuzha. Hut the disease was severe only 
in the Taluks south of Trivandrum. 
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CHAP. XX. 


n'ote 

on 

VITAL STATISTICS. 


L Basis of the System : — The system of collecting and recording Vital Statistics 
is of recent growth. With the enactment of a Regulation (II of 1069) in January 
1894 to provide for the Conservancy and Improvement of Towns and with the con- 
stitution of Town areas as defined thereunder, registers of births and deaths were 
opened in the five Municipal Towns of Nagercoil, Trivandrum, Quilon, Alleppey and 
Kottayam. The law defined the persons in those Towns who are bound wKkn required 
to give correct information about births and deaths and prescribed a penalty not 
exceeding Rupees 20 for any person who, being so bound, wilfully neglects or 
refuses to give such information, or gives false information. This Regulation was 
subsequently repealed by Regulation III of 1076; but the provisions relating to the 
registration. of Vital Statistics fyere left untouched. The legal basis of the collec- 
tion of life statistics has thus remained unchanged for the last eight years and is 
contained in Sections 109 to 116 of the Regulation, which are given in full at 
the end of this Note. 

It will be seen that these provisions are applicable only to the five Municipal 
Towns and that the assistance which the inhabitants of these areas are, under the 
law, required to give is but passive. No person is bound on his own motion or 
responsibility to take information about births and deaths to the authority consti- 
tuted for tKe purpose but only to ‘give or cause to be given’ when required, infor- 
mation according to the l)est of his or her knowledge or belief. With tKe provi- 
sions of the law sitting so loosely on the shoulders of the people, the success of 
the system mainly depends on the efficiency of the staff employed and on the 
diligence with which their work is tested and checked. In cases where the 
assistance required by the law is withheld, the offenders could be prosecuted. But, 
,as a matter of fact, few or no prosecutions have been instituted and considering 
that the bulk of the people even in Towns are yet unable to appreciate the utility 
of such information and are in many cases disposed even to resent such enquiries 
into family events as an unnecessary interference with the privacy of domestic life, 
one cannot lx? too chary in seeking the aid of the law in these matters. 

\ * 

In regard to the rural parts, the collection of Vital Statistics began only in 1895. 

•■The registration of births and deaths in these areas is, however, not made under 
the provisions of any law or Regulation but under the executive orders of Govern- 
ment issued to its own servants, the legislative sanction l)eing, as above stated, 
confined to Towns. In the absence of any law binding the people to give informa- 
tiontwhenever required, even the small support which the system can count upon 
in urban tfreas is absent in the rural tracts. 

The work iythus wholly thrown on the Government agency who are doubly 
handicapi>ed in that they have no law to support them and have further the 
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prejudices an<} sentiments which increase as we move more ana more into the o: 

inlying parts, to face and respect. 

2. Machinery : — The machinery for the col lection and registration of Vital Statis- 
tics is a rather elaborate one. In the Towns, the Municipal establishment is charged 
with the duty, a special Registrar responsil Je for checking the information collected 
by the former being provided for the Town of Trivandrum. In the rural areas, 
the agency is of a varied nature. For forest tracts including the areas occupied by 
the Ilill tribes, the officers of the Forest Department are entrusted with the* collec- 
tion and registration of Vital Statistics. The recording of occurrences among the 
latxmrers in the Estates is undertaken by the Planters themselves who note the 
information in register forms issued to them. 

The arrangements on the plains arc under the responsible direction of the 
Revenue Department and the Viruthikars constitute the chief agency, lliese 
Tiruthikars or holders of jiersonal service lands formed the ancient public * 
service of the State especially the inferior grades. With the altered condition 
of the times this system of remunerating public service has Itcc-ome _ unsuit- 
able and* except in regard to certain services, the policy of Government, has 
been to enfranchise all Viruthi or service holdings. Rut the collcstion ot in- 
formation about domestic occurrences in a village could lx: Ix-st. done by persons 
familiar with the locality and its i*:oplc. And in rural parts where agri- 
cultural holding forms the current coin of occupational subsistence and among a 
‘ people who have always prided themselves in living the fife of their ancestors, the 
assigning of lands to be held by hereditary succession in the village’to which thr» 
service relates and in favour of one who resides in it, suggested itself as the most 
expedient and effective plan. Forfeiture of lands held from remote ancestry is a 
more deterrent form of punishment than the dismissal* of a salaried servant 
whose employment began with him and would, even under the most favourable 
conditions, end with him. The arrangement was even economical. There, are on 
the whole about 400 survey villages in Tmvaneore, and under a salaried system, say 
Rs- 5 a month per head, the annual cost on this head would come up to. R* 20,000. 
This was deemed a prohibitive- cost. At the same time the ordinary Revenue 
establishment was not found suitable for being entrusted with Vital Statistics 
duties. 

Wherever, therefore, Viruthi lands lay at the disposal of Government, the system 
4 land remuneration is in force. This holds good in respect of 2H Taluks. Ot 
these, in the recently settled Taluks of Kartikapalli and Karunagapalli, the Revenue 
collectors, besides being remunerated by grant ot lands, have been allowed a 
small money payment in addition, in consideration of the Vital Statistics duties 
they liave bee;i called on to perform. In the remaining three Taluks, there have 
never been any Viruthi lands. In Tovala and Agastisvaram bordering the I in- 
nevelley District on the South, the village Kavalkars, the remnants of the old 
Police now working under the orders of the Police Department, have Ixien charged 
with Vital Statistics collection in addition to theirlolwc work. In Shen< ottfth 
where there arc neither Viruthi lands nor Kavalkars, Revenue peons have been 
appointed to this duty. 

% » * 

Included within the 31 Taluks are a number of freehold tracts, viz., Attun- 
gal, Kilimanur, Edapalli, Puniat, and Vanchipuzhai where, with Ae exception 
of Puniat whose Chief declined to co-operate, arrangements have lieen made by 
the Estates themseves. 
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chap. xx. At the several Municipal Offices, registers of births and deaths are kept and the 
information brought in by the subordinate municipal officials is entered by the office 
clerks or by the specially appointed Registrar in the case of the Trivandrum Town. 

3. Qualification and Chute of Age net/: — The Viruthikars who collect statistics for 
the rural areas are all able to read and wr^ite. They arc to enter the particulars as they 
are collected in their private note-book, the transcribing into the Registers which are 
kept at the village offices being done by the village clerks under the attestation of 
the Viruthikars. The informants in the freehold estates have all been selected with 
reference to their literacy (publication. The Kavalkars are most of them literate. But 
the area assigned to each lieing small, the number of occurrences is not more than could 
be held in memory. The same has to be said in regard to the Revenue ]>eons in the 
Shcncottah Taluk. The persons who help the collection of life Statistics in Planters’ 
Estates and Hill tracts are, of course, literate men and record the information 
brought to them by their subordinates. The Viruthikars are generally Nairs, and 
the Kavalkars, Maravers. 

4. Cheeking of Returns : — In regard to checking, periodical inspection by the 
officers ‘of the Sanitary Department is superadded to the local scrutiny ofth# Revenue 
Department or* Estate authorities as the case may l>e. The vaccinators are also 
enjoined to take note of births and deaths in the course of their rounds and check 
the registers kept at the Proverti Cutcherris in the light of these notes. 

Viewing the arrangaments as a whole, one should think that they are eminent-' 
r ly adapted to the conditions of the country. But the results as judged from the 
figures returned are not, such as to fully countenance this belief. It has, however, 
to lx* borne in mind that the period during which the Vital Statistics agency 
has been at work is tp) short to enable us to draw conclusions of any value. 
Even in British India where Vital Statistics registration lias, under the sti- 
mulus of direct legislative authority, been in operation for over 30 years, inac- 
curacy in the figures recorded has been the unwearying theme of reviewers. The 
inadequacy and unrealiability of life statistics returns are animadverted upon 
in almost every Census Report. It is not, however, over sanguine to hope that the ela- 
borate and even costly arrangements made by the Travancorc Government will, 
in the fulness of time, bring out marked order and efficiency. 

5. Birth and Death rates : — The birth and death rates calculated on the 1891 
population come up to 19*3 and 1.V4 respectively. Doubtless, these rates are low. 
The ]H*rcentage of still births to total births is 2*2. The number of males to 160 

•fcmales still-born is 120 per cent., the ratio in European countries which are 
recommended for comparison ranging from 142 in France to 127 in Bavaria. 

Separate details cannot conveniently be given with any kind of accuracy in 
regard to urlxin areas. The areas now constituted for Municipal and Vital Statistic* 
purposes are not conterminous with those for which peculation* figures were 
returned at the last Census (1891). Nor is a discussion of Vital Statistics returns 
in % reference to Census figures likely, in the light of the circumstances hereinbefore 
detailed, to be anything but futile. 

• [Sections in the Tokens Improvement and Conservancy Regulation (111 of 1076) relating 
to tlwltcgi ft ration of Vital Statistics. 

«'*•••••• 

. *109. (1) The/t 'ommitteo shall keep in their office n register of all births and deaths in 

iiwtia* 1 the Town according to the fyrms which may be prescribed for the purpose by Our.Dewan. 
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Thov shall, with the previous sanction of Our Dewan, appoint 'a person to he 
Registrar of births and deaths. 


CHIP. XX. 


110* The Registrar shall inform himself carefully of every birth and death which Kctfisti.uto 
happens in the Town and shall register, as soon as conveniently mav be after the event, with- birth* amt 
out fee or reward, the particulars required to Ik* registered according to the forms proscrib'd, 
touching every such birth and death as the cas*} may Im>, which has not been already 
registered. * 


111. The father, karanavan, mother or any other relative of every child Urn iy the 
Town, or any p<*rson living iu the house shall, when required by the Registrar, give or cause 
to be given to the said Registrar information, according to the host of his or her knowledge 
and belief, of the several particulars required for the purpose of registry touching the birth of • 


Person* who 
»!*■ to j;ivt thr 
nn'owi y par- 
ticular* r»*nai'«t' 
inj,; tlu- With 
a chilli. 


such child. 


112. Some one of the persons present at the death, or in attendance durliig the last 
illness of every person dying in the Town, or in case of the death, illness, inability or default 
of all such persons, some person living in the building in which such death lists happened 
shstfl, when required hy the Registrar, give information, according to tin* Ust of his or her 
knowledge and belief, of the several particulars required for registry touching the death of 
Midi person. 

lid. Eferv person who conducts or performs the funeral ceremonies of any person who 
h;i< died within the Town shall, whenever required, furnish to the Registrar such information 
;i< he possesses as to the several particulars. 

1H. In the case of persons horn or dying in any hospital, it shall he the duly of the 
Medical Officer in charge forthwith to give intimation in writing the Committee, of the 
occurrence of any birth or death in the hospital under his charge ; such intimutiou shall be in 
the forms aforesaid. 

If any person whose duty it is to give* information of births and deaths under the 
preceding sections wilfully neglects or refuses to give such inforrnatton or gives false in for- 
mation, he shall be liable to a fine not exceeding twenty rupees.] 


Who to nivc 
particular* >•! 
a case "I death 


Pci mmi i < hi- 
dm ln»H tilt* 
turn i aI t ci c 
IIHM1V t" H ,vt " 

| mi I ictdai s K 
H.udinn the 
death. 

OMuii in 
t li.u h«’ "i a 

lHlhplt.ll to h'\c 

patiicidar* ol 
nay i a*< of 
birth amt death 
them*. 

Penalty for not 

Kivmj* p;u ti 
i ul.u's a lx mt 
birth or dfalh 

1 T I "I HlV'Ilf* 

laKc uijorma- 
i ion 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Variation in relation to Density since 1875. 


Natural Divisions and _ 
Taluks. 


Percentage ok Variation: 
Increase (+) or Decrease (—). 


Mean Density ok Population 

l'EU SO CARE MILE. 


1881. 1876. 


Western Die won. 



1. Agastiavaram 

+ 

72 

2. Draniel 

+ 

48 

3. Vilavankod .. 

t 

+ 

161 

4. Noyyattinkara 

+ 

264 

5. Trivandrum.. 

+ 

199 

6. Chirayinkil .. 

+ 

151 

7. Quilon 

+ 

63 

8. KaruWgapalli 

+ 

142 

3. KartikapaUi 

+ 

JB2 

10. Ambalapuzha 

+ 

118 

11. Shcriallay .. 

+ 

201 

12. Parur 

+ 

93 

13. Vuikam ... 

+ 

175 




14. Tiruvalla 

+ 

i 

154 

lf>. Mavelikara .. 

+ 

125 

Mean for Western Division. 

+ 

'137 

Eastern Division. 



16. Tovala 

+ 

89 

17. Knlkulam .. 

+ 

181 

18. *Nodumangad 

+ 

221 

10. JCottarakara . . 

+ 

78 

20. Paitanapuram 

+ 

257 

21. Shencottah .. 

+ 

214 

22. Kunnattur .. 

+ 

115 

23. Chcngatmur . . 

+ 

155 

24. Changanachcry 

+ 

262 

25. Kottaynm .. 

+ 

224 

26. Eltumanur .. 

+ 

174 

27. Minachil 

+ 

&9 

28. Todupuzha .. 

+ 

292 

Muvattupuzha .. ! 

+ 

240 

V 


% 

30. Kunnatnad .. 

+ 

96 

31. Alangad 

+ 

127 

• 32. Cardamom Hills .. 


468 

Mean for Cattail Division. 

+ 

179 

Mean for the St&Jb 

+ 15 4 

I 



+ 

5’0 

+ 

3*6 

+ 

70 

+ 

5T 

+ 

10 

+ 1362 

+ 

78 

+ 

63 


+ 233 


993 

1,124 1 1,072 
581 
683 

1,380 { 1,151 
770 
905 

1,3351 1,168 


+ 38 + 34 1 238 202 


+ 3*9 + 27*7 
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Subsidiary Taulk II . — Immigration per 10 } 000 of Population , 


Natural Divisions 

Bo UN 

IN Tuavancore. 

Born in Madras 1 
PUKSIDFM Y UK- BoRN IN 
Yo\n Trvancorh. | India 

1 UK YON D 

Born in 

Coin 
TIC IKS 

111'. YON D 

India. 

Pkri kntacjk of 
Immigrants to 
Total Pm*r- 

LATION. 


and Taluks. 

» 

Iji Taluk 
whore 
enumer- 
ated. 

In conti- 
guous 
Taluks. 

In non- 
contigu- 
ous 

Taluks. 

Ip conti- 
guous Din 
tricts or 
States. 

In non- Madras 
contigu- | Prlsi 
oils | DKM’Y. 
Distriets { 
or States. 

Tut.\l. 

Male 

Ki - 
in.t u 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

- 

9 

10 

11 

Western Diri ion. 

1 . Agostisvaram . . 

w 

250 0 

102-0 

280 2 

UVO 

82 

r. 7 

00 

03 


2. 

Krnnicl • • • • 

9,8007 

125-5 

396 

257 

0 4 

• 

"l 

15 

20 

16 

2 5 

3. 

Vilavankod 

9,ggo-g 

209-0 

1029 

10 H 

97 

■9 

! 

at 

35 

33 

4. 

Ncyyattinkara.. 

9,850-7 

747 

575 

8-8 

41 

29 

1:1 

1 "5 

1-8 

12 

\ 

Trivandrum . . 

8,7357 

402 0 

403 1 

2732 

101-2 

204 

44 

i>i; 

AVX 

UH 

0. 

• 

Chirayinkil 

9,8473 

80-7 

432 

77 

9*7 

45 

•9 

15 

20 

11 

7. 

Qnilon . . . . 

9,7449 

53-4 

1HV7 

40'9 

325 

110 

0 0 

20 

31 

20 

ft. 

Karumffcapalli . . 

9,0885 

191-9 

903 

21-7 

09 

>r 


3 1 

29 

33 

y. 

Kartikapalli .. 

9,082 9 

201-3 

902 

73 

8-2 

35 

<* 

32 

29 

34 

10. 

Ambalapuzlia .. 

9,525-3 

1097 

1003 

51-2 

210 

545 

84 

47 

58 

3’0 

11. 

Shcrtallay . . . . 

9,815-7 

395 

93-8 

35-8 

,,, 

3 1 


18 

10 

2 1 

12. 

1 . 1 . 


9,3133 

9,0884 

l r .‘> 

029 

421 7 

00 9 

15-3 

' 3 1 

15 

0-9 

65 

! 83 

Vaiknm .. 

091 

142-8 

• 

3n 3 

23 


31 

2‘0 

k 

11. 

Tiruvalla . . . • 

9.704- 1 

1K0-H 


9 2 

HO 

■ i 

•0 

24 

1-9 

2-s 

>; 

Mavelikara 

9,044-5 

283-9 

53-5 

11-7 | 3 3 

** 

2 

30 


i 4-7 


Total ... 

9,810 3 

710 

lie 

75 2 213 

79 

2 1 

19 

19 

19 

hi -Inrn Dirisiun. 




- - 







HI. 

Tovftla • • • • 

8,100-9 

830-0 

293-7 

7010 

83 

■!, 

2 2 

190 

102 

21’0 

17. 

Kalkularn • • . . 

9,33ftft 

401-4 

1303 

<H>X 

27-5 

9H 

11 

e 

00 

0-7 

| ™ 

1ft. 

Nodymangad . . 

9.007-0 

0274 

| 1220 

1701 

01 

34 

! 34 

93 

1<f2 

! 8-4 

19, 

Kottarakara • . 

9, <3011 

2574 

83*9 

82 

, 201 

230 


40 


j 3-1 


Pattanapurum . . 

8,1650 

4857 

480 3 | 

2077 

1801 

415-9 

45 

18 3 

220* 

; *14 3 

| 

21. 

Shencottah 

7,3385 

49 

102-9 

1.M5-8 

440-0 

55.i H 

I 

115 

200 

253 

! 27 9 

b> 

Kunnattur 

9,051-5 

2902 

44 3 

6" 

09 

11 


35 

3 1 

1 3 9 

2.1. 

Chengannur . . 

9,5907 

324-8 

757 | 

50 

37 

1 


4-1 j 

20 

5 7 

k • 

24. 

Changanachory 

9,510-9 

! 3GG-9 

929 

114 

110 

■3 


4-8 

39 

. 59 

1 

2o. 

Kottayam . . . . 

9.407-1 

1 2190 

258-9 

37-9 

129 

18 

I'M 

63 

5 1 

1 5-0 

20. 

Ettumanur # .. 

9.0400 

222 0 

1032 

200 

GO 

* 

2*1 

10 


35 

27 

i 4-4 

| * 

27. 

Minachil .. .. 

9,8993 

i 344 

358 

83 



10 

13 

• 

i -7 

2ft. 

Todupuzha 

9,4710 

3902 

108 1 

204 

28 

15 


5-3 

47 

50 

29. 

Muvattupuzha.. 

9,845’8 

855 

410 

170 

io-o 

•7 


1-5 

1-5- 

0 

1* 10 

w. 

Kunnatnad 

9,867-5 

401 

25-9 

48-8 

127 

; 9o 


1-4 

j 1-4 

i 14 

1 

:n. 

Alangad . . . . 

9,G92-3 

89*0 

372 

102-8 

579 

19-4 

! 14 

31 j 

30 

i « 

32. 

Cardamom HilU 

•• 

2,550-8 

1,2250 

4,820-0 

1.2831 

% .14 4 

km; 1 



• 

1 - 


Total ... 

9,469 9 

2309 

107 

1948 

664 

384 

29 

- 6-3 

66 

6 1 


Total, State. 

9,81*0 

1263 

368 

■■ — 

2o4 

1 } 

2-5 

1 

19 

*ao 

17 


I NOTE:— Thoae Ubrn in tHe Cardamom Hlll» tfcxct arc- taken as bom within the component Taluk v Hence column * ?»t the 
Cardamom HUl^it left blank.] 
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Subsidiary Table III. — Emigration per 10,000 of Population. 


N Am? a i. Divisions 
and Taluks. 


| Taluk 
l wli«' re born. 


Enumerated in 


Other Taluks of 
4 lie State. 

Contiguous. ’ Non-conti- 

LHIOUH. 


Percentage ok 
Emigrants to Poitla- 
tion horn in Taluk. 


Other 

States 

ami Pro- Total. Males, 
vinces i 

in India. 


11 

V stern Dir won. 


1. 

Agastisvaram . . 


2. 

Kraniel 

«0,h00’7 

a. 

Yilavankod 

9,0000 

4. 

Neyyatunkara .. 

9,850*7 

5. 

Trivandrum .. 

8,735*7 

o. 

Chirayinkil 

9,«47-3 

•7. 

Quilon .. .. 

11.711!) 

H, 

Kar urta^a pa Ili . . 

r 

<1. 

Kartikapalli .. 

9,082*9 

10. 

Amhalapu/.ha .. 

1 

9,5253 

11. 

Shertallav . . . . 

" j 

9,81 5’7 

12. 

n i 

1 iirur 

• J 

0,3133# 

i:;. 

Yaikam . . . . j 

9,088-4 

ii. 

1 

Tiruvalla . . . . j 

( 

0,701*1 

15. 

Mavelikara .. 1 

V»,044r> 



Total .. 

I'.H'iti'm DirisioH. 


9,810 3 1434 


Id. 

Tovala .. .. 

8,100’D 

4230 

1290 

17. 

Kalkulnin . . 

9,338-8 

213 4 

134-0 

m 

Xedmnan^ad .. 

9,0070 

831 

10*8 

1!». 

Kotlarakara . . 

9,1101 *1 

2*7*0 

04’8 

20. 

Pattanapnram . . 

8,105*0 

KH-H 

:u)-5 

21. 

Shencottah 

7,338 5 

30-7 

107-8 

22. 

Kunnattur 

»,fii.V5 

2307 

283 

23. 

riien^anmir 

9,1)907 

275-3 

85-1 

24. 

(’han^anaehery 

9,r»i<»*9 

5430 

79*3 

25. 

Kottayam.. .. 

9,4071 

HHV3 

2400 

20. 

Ettuinanur 

■9- 9,040 (1 

145-7 

84-3 

w 7 

Minachil .. .. 

9,899*3 

2078 

24-2 

28. 

Todupuzlm 

9,471*0 

0.80-2 

; 

38*4 

2!>. 

Muvattupnzha . . 

1 9,845*8 

1208 

20’5 

an. 

Kunnatnad 

9,857-5 

70 0 

49-3 

:n. 

Alaiiirad .. .. 

« 1 
< 

9,0923 

170 9 

55*1 


j T* >1 At. ... 1 

9.4599 

103-7 1 

77 


18 18 


Tctal, State ... 


9 , 8 ) 0 



[XoTK:- -Stearate lor the T:\Iuk born .in rot available il*. regard to EBiigOittU^rom Traaincore.) 
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Subsidury Table IV . — Variation in Migration since 189*1. 


Natural Divisions 
and Taluks. 


)Ve*tem Division. 

1. Agastiavaram . . 

2. Eraniol .. • • 

.1 Yilavankod •• 

4. Neyyattinkara. . 
b. 'Srivandrum . . 
t'). Chirnyinkil • • 

7. Quilon . • • • 

8. KarunagapaJJi* . 

1). Kartikapalli . . 

10 . Ambalapusdia . . 

11. Shcrtallay. . .. 

12. Parur 

13. Vaikam . . %• 

14. Tinivalla.. . . 

15. Mavclikara .. 

Total 
Ea*tern Divi ion. 

10, Torala .. . . 

17. Kalkulam.. .« 

18. Nodumangad . . 

10. Kottarakya . . 

20. Pattanapuram.. 

21. Shcncottah •. 

22. Kunnattur •• 

23. C^engannur . • 

24. Changanachery 
2b. Kottayam • . 

26. Ettumanuf . . 

27. Minachil •• •• 

28. Toduputha •« 

21*. Muvattupucha.. 

W. Kunnatnad • . 

31. Alan gad . , .. , 

32. Cardamom Hills 

Total . 

Total, 8UU. . 


x:-mcwumni4 ana 5, , A . 

the Taluk-boro, m the 1I91 figures are not available lor the latter, lor purposes of cpTnpariion.J 
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Subsidiary Table X.— Comparison of actual and estimated population. 


I Natch a j, Divisions 

. 

/ Actual 
/ corn. Arms 
/ tn Cusses of 

1901- 

< 

/ Actual 

/ COFCt.ATIOS 
1 JiY Ce SSL’S OF 

1 mu 

/ PorULATIO 
/ ESTIMATED 
FROM RATE OP 
/ IStHEASF., 

/ WfE-Wl. 

/ Difference 

/ BETWEEN THE 
/ ACTUAL AND 
/ ESTIMATED 1 
/ POPULATION 
/ FOR 1901 . 

- 

. 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Western Dirhiun. 






1. 

AK&MtiHVAram 

93,513 

87,241 

91,014 

4- 

2,499 

2. 

Eraniel 

110,161 

105,098 

104.074 

4- 

6,087 

3. 

Vi|p,vankod 

79,584 

r.«,r»2i 

07,874 

+ 

11,710 

4. 

Neyyattinkara 

139,952 

110,755 

113,797 

4- 

26,155 

5 . 

Trivandrum 

134,196 

111,938 

119,933 

4- 

, 14,263 

6. 

Chirayinkil 

112,823 

97,995 

104,928 

4* 

7,895 

7. 

Quilon 

129,658 

121,935 

137.009 

- 

1 7.411 

‘h. 

Karunagapalli 

124,312 

108,820 

1 18/200 

4* 

0,052 

9. 

Kartikapalli 

96,755 

91,950 

100,239 

— 

3,484 

10. 

Ambalapuiha 

105,02? 

94,745 

98,568 

-f 

7,359 

11. 

Shertallay 

140,888 

117,201 

118.7G5 

4- 

22,123 

12. 

Parur 

« 

70,644 

04,048 

00,291 

4- 

4,:iKi 

13. 

Vcikam 

94,721 

80,028 

847,520 

4- 

8,201 

14. 

Tiruvalla .. t 

140,926 

122,142 

133,276 

+ 

7,65o 

ir>. 

Mavdikara 

116,541 

103,019 

108,400 

4* 

8,075 


* Tot \> . . 

1,690,601 

1,487,302 

1,566,427 

4- 124,174 



I 





10. 

Tovala 

32,410 

29,751 

29,825 

+ 

2,585 

17. 

Kalkulam 

70,247 

59,474 

67,837 

1 1 

4- 

12,410 

18. 

Nidumangad 

67,771 

55,497 

61,123 

4- 

6,648 

19. 

Kottarakara 

77,065 | 

71,517 | 

82,135 

' — 

5,070 

20. 

Pattanapuram 1 

49,575 

39,447 

44,057 

+ 

4,918 

21, 

Shcmottab 

38,970 

32,088 

34,401 

4- 

4,509 

22. 

Kunnattur 

82,014 

| 73,529 

79,810 

4- 

2,204 

23. 

Chengannur . . . , 

1 108,540 

93,900 

103,958 

j 

4- 

1 4.582 

24. 

Changanaclury 

94,307 

74,722 

78,297 

4- 

10,010 

25. 

Kottayam 

94,327 

77,094 

83,319 1 

4* 

11.008 

2*1. 

Kttumanur 

94,869 

80,823 

88,921 

| « 

+ 

5,948 

27. 

Minaohil 

70,706 

59,970 

04.706 

4- 

5,940 

•JK. 

Todupuzha 

32,571 

25,202 

*26,451 J 

4- 

6,120 

29. 

Muvuttupuzha 

127,721 

103,009 

110,923 

+ 

16.W 

3,0. 

Kiinnatuad. . *. , 

124,974 

1 14,049 

127,597 

- 

2,623 

31. 

Alangad 

73,900 ! 05,588 

G6^877 

f 

7,523 

32. 

(\inlamotn Hill* 

21,589 

| 14,708 

| 23,824 

- 

2,215 

1 

1 

Total . . 

1,261,556 

1,070,434 

! 

! 1,161,964 

4- 

99,393 

• 

( Total, State,, 

2,952,157 

2,557,736 

| 9, 797, 910 

+ 194^47 


f N (i i : Column 4 i, calculu! 


;cJ according to the method referred to in p*jje 5* of Chapter II. J 


Birth*. 


• Death*. 


Taluk. 

• 

1 

Persons. 

Males. 

• 

• 

Females. 1 

1 

Persons. 

1 

2 

j 

3 j 

4 1 

1 

5 

1 . Tovala 

3,365 

1,714 

1,651 

2,939 

2 AgaHtiavaram 

7,564 

3.X 77 

3,()87 

6,589 

Eraniel 

6,683 

3,487 

3,000 

7,450 j 

4. Kalkulam .. •• 

5,749 

2,001 

2,758 

5,293 

5. Yilavankod 

7,606 

3,707 

3,800 

5,640 

0. Neyyattfbknra . • 

14,510 

7,r>84 

0,020 

10,588 

7. Trivandrum 

11,773 

G,H4G 

5,420 

10,458 | 

H. Xu<l liman (jpiri 

7,040 

3,508 

3,532 

6,388 ‘ 

0. Chirayinkil . . .. 

13,810 

7,152 

0,058 

8,760 

10. Kottarakara 

6,360 

3,280 

2,070 

5,392 

• 

11. Pattanapuram .. 

3,496 

1,881 

1,015 

3,111 

12. Shuncottah .. .. 

3,120 

1,047 

1,473 

2,932 

13^ Quilon 

10,692 

5,517 

5,175 

8,703 

14. Kunnattur .. •• 

8,454 

4,400 

4.0M 

6,145 

15. Karunngapalli . • 

i 8,701 

4,340 i 

4,355 

7,978 | 

10. Kartikapalli 

6,780 

3,018 

3,102 

5,260 

17. Mavelikara .. 

6,258 

3,171 

3,087 

5,548 

18. Chcngannur 

8,844 

5,236 

4,008 

6,779 

10. Tiruwlla . . 

12,690 

' 0,04)0 

1 

0,021 

9,336 

20. Amlmlapurha .. 

10,312 

5,201 

5,021 

<9,302 

21. Shcrtallay . . .. 

12,371 


0,110 

11,089 

1 1 

44 Vfiilmm .. 

8,355 

4,301 

4,054 

6,913 

2:> Etturaanur .. .. 

5,838 

3,003 

2,745 

{ 4,890 

24. Kottayam . . . . 

8,667 

4,414 

4,253 

! 7,310 

j 

25. Changanachery . . 

8,839 

4,501 

4,248 

7,043 

20. Minachil . . . . 

6,280 

3,101 

3,110 

i 4,701 

1 

• 

27. Muvattupuzha . . 

9,443 

4,010 

4,527 

8,177 

28. Todupuiha . . . . 

1,915 

004 

051 

1,872 

20, Kunnatnad .. . . 

12,209 

0,366 

5,843 

10,110 

30. Alangad .. . . 

4,897 

2,417 

2,480 

4,176 

31. Parur 

3,323 

1,040 

1,083 

2,587 

Total ... 

246,733 

127,636 

j 119,097 

l I 

! 303,468 


Increase 
( + )ok 
Deckeake 


Males. 

Females. 

• 

Persons. 

0 

7 


8 

1,530 

* 1,400 ! 


426 

3,504 

3,025 

-f 

975 

4.203 

i 

r" 

- 867 

3,il *>0 

2 227 * 

f 

456 

3,157 

2,4*3 

+ 

1,866 

0,078 

4,510 

4- 

3,922 

0,110 

1 

j 


1,314 

3,388 

3,000 

■f 

652 

4,710 

4.014 

3 

5,050 

- 2,070 

2,410 j f 

858 

1,720 

’ 1,382 


„385 

• 1,500 

1,432 

.i. 

188 

4,001 

3,730 


1,088 

• 3403 

I 

i 2.742 

•f 

2,309 

4,2H5 

3,003 

-f- 

723 

2,880 

2, .380 

4- 

1,520 

3,042 

2,500 

1 - 

710 


:i,K r >H 

5,288 

4,W5 

5.004 

3.004 

2,705 


• * 2,021 
4,048 

4, :v)7 

5, 1 K r > 

3210 

2,125 


+ 3,065 

-f 3,354 

• 

!• 1,910 
+ 1,282 
+ 1,442 
4- 848 


4,230 

4,003 | 
2,5*4 
4,01G 
1,025 

&,cw 

» 2,420 

1,44» j 


3,080 

2,040 

2,117 

3,001 

847 

4.411 

1,750 

1,127 


+ M97 
+ 1,787 
+ 1,578 
4- 1,26/5 

* « 

+ a, os, 

+ . Ml 

+ ne 


113,340 { 90y>13 

I 


4- 43,376 
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ScnsiDlARV Table V II. — Statement shawiny deaths registered accord i ay to aye 
durini / the fire years 1895—1896 to 1899—1900. 


jAnd under 

5 


5 10 15 

AND UNDER AND UNDER AND UNDER 

io 15 ao 


Males. Females. Males. 


i 

Females.! Ji 


Mules, j Females. Males. Females.! Males. Females. 


2 3 


10 11 


1. Tovala .. 

2. Agnstisvaram 
A Kranlel .. 

4. Kalkulam 
f>. Vila vault'd , 

0. NeyyaUmkara 
7. Trivandrum 
H. Nedumangad 
i». Cliirayinkil 

10. Kottarakara 

11. Pattanapuram 

12. Shencottah 
n. Quilcyi*. • • 

14. KunnalUir 

lf>. Knrunagupalli 
Hi. Kartikapalli 
17. Mavelikara 

15. Chengannur 
11*. Tiru valla 

20. Aml>alapu/.ha 

21. Sliert allay 

0 

22. Vaikam . . *• 

214. Fttumanur 
21. Kottayam 

2.”), Changanachory 
2l>. Minnfdyl 
27. Muvattupuzha 
2H. Todupuzha 
20. .Kuipmtuad 
A lan gad . . , 

111. Parur .. 





Total ... 8,889 6,736 14,990 11,448 8,764 6,886 5,101 3,718 4,427 3,848 



II. ] MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. “S 

0 

St’HSi diahy ^ABLK VII. — Statement sharing death* registered according to age 
during the fire year s 1895-1$% to 1899-1900. 


20 

ASH l.'SDKR 

30 

30 

AND rSDF.R 

40 

40 

AND rVDER 

50 

50 

AND r> 

60 

DER 

I 

60 

AN l l‘ WARDS, j 

t 


Total. 



Males. 

Fo- 

liulufi. 

Males. 

Fu- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

? 

Males. 

• 

Fe , 

mules. 

Males, j 

Females, j 

Males. 

Females, j 

Both 
sexes, j 

At 

12 


14 

15 

10 

17 

i* 

19 

•JO 

! 

21 

22 

• 211 ! 

i 

21 J 


1)1 

153 

103 

148 

199 

m 

170 

128 

332 

339 

1,539 

1.4(H) 

2.939 

1. 

338 

:i50 

393 

X55 

442 

305 

:m 

217 

880 

811 

3,501 

3,025 

0,589 

*2 


:h> 

584 

384 

510 

m 

341 

281 

758 

070 

?,203 

3,247 

7,450 

3. 


210 

W4 

220 

327 

191 

240 

184 

573 

449 

3.1 H »l » 

2.JJ7 

5.293 

4. 

•330 

325 

335 

252 

340 

220 

2)*3 

144 

041 

003 

3,157 

2flK>* 

- -5,040 

5. 

r>:»2 

500 

555 

455 

GKl 

398 


327 

1,522 

1,335 

0,078 

4.510 

10., r >88 

0. 

• 

537 

338 

593 

340 

043 

373 

501 

370 

1,539 

1,410 

0,119 

^ 4 ;.m 

10.458 

7. 


21# 

308 

3-27 

314 

200 

312 

242 

882 

853 

1 3,388 

3,ooo 

0,388 

8. 

4*j:> 

IK) 

444 

:wj 

417 

280 

442 

283 

1 ,250 * 

1,180 

4,7 fo 

4,044 

8,700 

<1, 

302 

250 

280 

252 

275 

190 

238 

104 

815 

721 

2,970 

2,410 

5,392 

10. 

1;VJ 

130 

170 

154 

223 

120 

158 

110 

429 

383 

1,729 

1,382 

3,111 


137 

152 

102 

102 

179 

118 

131 

117 

319 * 

" 319 

1,.VK> 

1,4112 

2,932 

>2 

450 

423 

508 

410 

588 

305 

478 

291 

1,112 

974 

4, AVI 

3,739 

, . 8,703 

13. 


2 ir, 

302 

221 

310 

219 

201 

100 

839 

• 893 

3,403 

2,742 

0,145 

11. 

301 

350 

434 

40* 

492 

340 

403 

257 

812 

917 

4,285 

3,093 

7,978 

15. 

244 

244 

• 

328 

237 

333 

210 

322 

222 

001 

* f.ir, 

1 2,880 

I 

2,:w) 

5,200 


274 

203 

355 

250 

353 

215 

335 

210 

838 

7IJ 

| 3,042 

2,. r i00 

5,518 

17. 

I 

:m 

2.7 

353 

255 

408 | 

247 

359 

203 

901 

H7J 

1 3,858 

i 2,921 

| 

0,779 

1 

! ,H - 

r»n 

450 

492 

357 

484 

283 

! 499 

242 

1,355 

1,139 

5,288 

j 4,018 

9,3)10 

j!9. 

400 

481 

475 

421 

551 

347 

450 

| :ir.i 

1,128 

; 1.073 

4,1495 

4,)N)7 

| 9,)«)2 

1 

120. 

I 

42S 

442 

577 

531 

739 

549 

523 

1 383 

1,3,55 

i l,3irj 

1 5.904 ! 

| 

5,185 

; 1 

1 1^)89 

21. 

;$20 

m 

370 

349 

403 

291 

303 

! 251 * 

960 

j 851 

3,094 

3,2 W 

• 

. <V.h:i 

22. 

m 

203 

305 

190 

311 

201 

293 

! 199 

i 

098 

028 

2,705 ! 

2.125 

| 

4,890 

f X 

42 9 

334 

437 

315 

397 

258 

375 

i 2 84 

979 

1 ™ 

j 4,230 

3,080 

7,310 

24. 

m 

205 

350 

297 

401 

272 

:i8H 

! 301 

1,051 

j 7.V, 

4,093 

2,949 

7,042 

25. 

242 

203 

277 

202 

250 

144 

208 

135 

020 

! 511 

! 2,584 

j 

2,117 

I • • 4,701 

| H 

20. 

4<7 

419 

443 

328 

432 

209 

332 

241 

982 

; 888 

4,010 

l 3.501 

i 

j 8J77 

27 

1 

*0 

110 

122 

| 81 

103 

85 

83 

GO 

221 

1 228 

; >4® 

847 

! 1,872 

r 

554 

490 

1)12 

445 

052 

339 

427 

319 

1,2)17 

1,157 

r>,fiw 

4,411 

I0,IK> 

29. 

217 

186 

250 | 

163 

254 

192 

197 

124 

477 

432 

2.4 Jfi 

1,750 

j 4,1 7M 1 

53*. 

i 

107 

135 

i 

170 

130 

174 

93 

130 

92 

244 

207 

> 

1,4(10 

1,127 

• 

j 2,587 

i 

r 

I 

31. 

! 

i 

10,022 9,618 11,570 9,044 12,358 7,873 10,063 0,937 26,437 

34,111 

113,340 90.31 a 303, .es 

1 • ’ 

1 

i 



so 
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SriisiDiAiiv '[liir.E VIII . — .Statement comparing the population (n 1881 $ 1891 
with that ayed 10 <y above m 1891 and 1901 respectively. 


BOTH SEXES. 


TALUK. 

• 

t 



Total 
population 
IN 1881. 

Population 

• 

Aged 10 and 
al)ovc. 

N 1801 

'croon 
fage of 
Varia- 
tion. 

Total 

POPULATION' 

IN 1801. | 

Population 

Aged 10 and 
above. 

in 1901. 

Percen- 
tage of 
Varia- 
tion. 

Total 

POPULATION 

‘in 1881. 


1 


■f 

2 

3 

4 

5 | 

0 

_IJ 

8 

1. 

Tovala . . 



50,200 

22,450 

25 7 

20,751 

23,952 

-19 4 

14,830 

2. 

AgaHtiavaram • ♦ 



78,0711 

05,100 

-174 

87,241 

68,074 

-219 

37,741 

3. 

rjramcl •• 



112,110 

77.003 

-312 

105,098 

80,501 

-23 3 

55,124 

4. 

Kalkulam 



00.008 

44,370 

271 

50,474 

51,458 

-13 4 

30,341 

5. 

*</ ifaN'alikLd 

. . 


00,088 

51 ,556 

-26 0 

08,521 

57,147 

-16 5 

35,1 

G. 

Noyyattinkara .. 



110,410 

85, m 

22 4 

110,755 

104,330 

- 5 8 

55,318 

« 

7. 

Trivandrum 

. . 


102,1)80 

80,287 

16 2 

111,038 

100,200 

-104 

51,0:43 

8. 

Nodmnangnd . . # 



52,21 1 

41,025 

107 

55,407 

49.843 

-lOt 

26,465 

9. 

• 

Chirayinkil 



‘ 87,072 

72,053 

-165 

07,905 

83,120 

-15 1 

42,193 

10 

Kottarakara 



55,024 

52,318 

- 6 4 

71,517 

57,771 

-10 2 

28,253 

11. 

Pattanapuram .. 



37,004 

30,101 

18 7 

30,447 

38.017 

- 3 6 

18,594 

12. 

Shencottnh 

. . 

.. 

• 30,477 

23,807 

-218 

32,088 

29,110 

- 9 2 

14,088 

1.1 

C^l.m .. 


.. 

108,400 

00,503 

164 

121,935 

98,237 

-19 4 

53,027 

14. 

Kunnattur 

.. 

.. 

* 02,700 

54,788 

12 6 

73,5211 

GO, 409 

-177 

31,35ft 

11 

Kanmagupalli •• 

. . 


101,030 

80,052 

-198 

108,820 

91,414 

-159 

48,815 

1G. 

Kartikapalli 



' H1,%!> 

00,308 

15 4 

91,950 

72,299 

-213 

. 40, TO 

17. 

Mavdikaia 



111,731 

70,455 

-288 

103,010 

80,451 

-165 

55,614 

18. 

Chungannur 



81,301 

70,705 

-129 

03,900 

79,536 

-15 3 

4 1,3 '5 

111. 

Tiruvalla 

. . 


103,007 

02,423 

-10 2 

122,142 

103,171 ! 

-155 

52,719 

20. 

Ambalapu/.ha . *r 



03,104 

7< 1,702 

-230 

94,745 

78,350 

-173 

46,957 

21. 

Sliortulluy 



113,704 

00,508 

20 4 

117,201 

105,477 

-100 

56,204 

22. 

Vyityiifi .. 



70,414 

01.003 

-19 3 

80,028 

70,247 

-12 8 

138,448 

23. 

Kttumamir 



79,058 

00,301 

-237 

80,823 

08,029 

-150 

39,446 

24. 

Kottuyam 

. . 

. . 

04,058 

57.412 

-116 

77,094 

09,478 

- 0 8 

33,008 

25. 

Changanachory . . 



74,154 

50,837 

-233 

74,722 

08,705 

- 8 0 

i 38,669 

2G. 

Ittinachil 



57,102 

44,(i77 

-22 8 

1 59,976 

50,258 

-16 2 

I 29,120 

27. 

Miivattupuzha . . 



05,400 

75,807 

-205 

' 103,009 

91,845 

-106 

1 47,395 

28. 

Tod u p u /.l i a . . # 

.. 


24,321 

1 18,531 

23 8 

I 25,202 

23,259 

- 7 7 

' 12,335 

fill. 

Xunnatnad 



100,025 

84,205 

-231 

114,049 

91,13.3 

i - 2 O 0 

1 54.G25 

1 30. 

Alangad 



60,753 

62,387 

-215 

70,958 

a 54.110 

-239 

a 

’ 33,407 

31. 

Parur 



01,000 

42,518 

-313 

59,278 

50,941 

- 14 C 

► 31,487 

32. 

Ordr.mom Hilla 



* 0,228 

12,015 

f 92 9 

14,708 

17,717 

+ 204 3,345 

| 

• 

Total 

... 

2 , 401,158 

1 , 918 , ess 

i -200 

i 2 , 557,736 

2 , 175,333 

- 14-9 1 , 197,134 

• 

( 

Hindu* 


/ 

* — 

1,755,010 

1,41 #,081 

- 19 fl 

1 1,871,804 

1,538,025 

! 

-17 8 872,770 

l 


'Muaalmans 



140,000 

1 1(1,202 

-206 

1 158.823 

137,540 

—134 73,988 

r 

Cliristians 

( 


408,542 

384,210 

22 5 

1 526,911 

498,840 

- 5 3 250,324 

i 
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Subsidiary Table VIII. Statement compnrinij the population 
* with tint wjed It) j- jw in ISO l am! 1901 respeetireli,. 

♦ MALES. I 


FEMALES. 


P, ;V , 1 ^ ,OS | Tiutlatiox is 11*11. | 'Tins i 

: Total . Total ls '*'■ t , , 

Parceii- .Poim’I.atmiN: Purmv ■ PmiIlatkai IVm-u Porn vtimv 

a ;- T(M . 1 10 ! ]N lH ‘ n - jAjfodlOandit.w.oi in issi. AuvOlO of is ihOI 

iid above. Vam , I al*ovo. V }l m ■ j a ,„i nlmvo ! Van* - 

,10ft - I ! ! tion - j (ion. j 


’PoiTI.ATlOX IN l‘Hll . 


— i Total 
. P-viretMl- !P<0»ri..\TM»N 


I iiul aliovo. Varia 
tion. 


it 

10 

i n 

i 

12 

13 

1 U 

| 13 


H i,t w 

25 8 

! 14.440 

1 

11.341 

20 0 

1 13,130 

11,400 

257 

32.') 14 

13 8 

i 43.220 

1 

‘ .33,211 

23 0 

41,234 

32.07,3 

208 

30.301 

- 28 3 

' 7,2.443 

i 

; 40,001’, 

22 4 

I 7,0.002 

37,7,02 

34 0 

22,370 

1 - 38 5 

1 

20,43 1 

! 20,044 

1 

12 5 

; 30,307 

21.701 

287 

27,001 

• 

- 33 9 

1 33,202 

j 20,7,03 

16 0 

1 31,7)47 

24,103 

29 1 

41,hi;i 

18 9 

| 30,033 

3-1.231 

47 

j 33,002 

' 40.723 

260 

#1,311 

j 14 1 

| 7)0,000 

31,103 

10 0 

j 31.37,3 

1 

41,040 

183 

■>l. 

19 5 

; 27.437 

23.341 

88 

•*.711? 

20.012 

198 


• J* 







33,32 s 

157 

44.271 

40,340 

16 9 

j 44,470 


172 

2*;, 0)27 

57 

i 

! i,033 

20,730 

175 

27,071 

j 23,001 

7 1 

1 7), 4 17, 

169 

i 10,434 

20,274 

t 20 

W7o 

14,07,0 

20 6 

11.011 

309 

'10.700 

1 1,774 

- 58 

13,740 

12.103 

227 

43.23s 

146 

00,432 

40,742 

18 1 

( 33,412 

| • 43.333 

r 181 

27,021 

109 

37, 3)07 

30.331 

18 3 

31.312 

1 

! 20., 407 

142 

30,113 

- 19 8 

32.4IV2 

41,073 

15 4 

32,22 1 

11.437 

*198 

:v*24s 

14 2 

13,210 

33.040 

210 

41.01V) 

33.020 

16 6 

•10.403 

271 

32.404 

! 43,7)07 

17 1 

30.127 

j 3S.‘.H'i2 

30 5 

M.707 

! 11 2 

i 44 113 

40.407 

15 6 

30.020 

1 

j 31.034 ! 

146 

47.0 IS 

1 

! 9 1 

1 1 
02.014 ! 

.33.474 

13 8 

7,0,244 

1 41.7)03 

114 

33. 3< >0 | 

24 3 

1 lli/.H)0 j 

30,000 

147 

1 

40.147 | 

33.233 

236 

l3.7i.Nl | 

18 6 | 

04.444 j 

32,423 

96 

1 

37.300 | 

41.40S 

220 

31,113 | 

* 18 2 

40.017 j 

i 

30,111 

118 

37.0»;0 j 

1 

30,100 j 

204 

31.301 | 

19 9 

41.030 

33,101 

15 3 

30.012 j 

24,710 | 

27 5 

20 304 ; 

10 3 

30,220 

:V,317 

7 3 

31.07N) 

27.414 | 

129 

20.41 It) ; 

219 

34,300 

.33.732 j 

74 

33.043 | 

27,0.31 j 

248 

23.131 

20 5 

j 

:v»,kw i 

20.27)0 i 

j 

148 

27.042 ! 

20,013 

25 1 

3s. 123 

- 18 9 1 

i 

31.303 ! 

40.01 1 ! 

90 

44.00,3 j 

i 

37.342 

22 2 

0.420 j 

23 5 

12,740 i 

11.002 ’ 

64 

1 1 .040 i 

0.102 

240 

12.042 

21 3 

, 37.210 j 

40.142 1 

19 3 

7,3.000 

41.333 

248 

i 

20)007 

20 1 

33.044 1 

27.7,70 

23 2 ! 

33.A10 { 

23.720 

228 

21.400 

- 304 

30,042 i 

20.327 ! 

118 

:V),470 | 

20 010 

32 3 

7.072 j- 

f 138*3 ; 

1 

! 

! 

03 ri | 

10.430 1 

i 

\ 10*4 j 

J 

2.44.3 i 

j 

4.013 

• 

f 40 2 


Pol l I A I lo\ 

IN l 1 , Nil . 

lN’ivon 

i Art'll 10 luvjt* of 

itinl ilIkiyo. j Viiria- 
lion. 

v • ‘ 

is i l‘l 


31,433 , 20 8 


-W7I ■’ 14 3 


•10,013 too 


j 14 8 
! 138 


ll.'.rA*" 13.6 
1I.2H7 | 80 

11 /.CM ' 20 8 
20.337 i 2 \ 2 
2MI1 ieb 
O.HM + 27 2 


878, 115 18 3 1, 390, 418 1, 106, 850 - 14 01,304,034 840,544 31-8 1,307,331 1,066,383 161 


710.700 

17 5 

941.995 | 

774.470 

! 17 ’ 3 i 

442.440 

004,321 

2 V 

020.400 

•700,140 

00.404 

- 183 

81,375 ! 

72030 

1-114 

72,021 

7,7). 47>4 

33 \ 

77.14$ 

03.310 

107.#33 

j 

266,969 j 

27)4.233 

H 

244.214 

| 

j 140,317 

34 9 

*L 

230.042 

i 

*240,007 


[Note — F or want of^rfwatc ^Yovertiwar figure, aMbe previous Censure* variation, fiave not been a dm Med for twelve Taluk, (So,. 
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MOVEMENT OF l’Ol’l I.ATIOX. 


[ CHAP 


SriisiDlAKV Tuiil.l-: IX . — Statement shoieimj the loss and ;/<tin in Taluk Copulation 
In/ transfer of areas since the Census of 1875. ‘ 



1001. 


1S1 

11. 


1MM1. 

1875. 

Taluks. 

I’ojtula- 

tion. 

• 

Popula- 
t loll 

given 
in tlie 
( ‘••nsus 
Report 
of 

1891. 

Suit- 

se- 

quent 

addi- 

tion. 

r~ 

Sul.- 

SC 

quuut 

de 

dila- 

tion. 

Popula 

’lion 

in 

1 M* 1 1 

of 

present 

limits. 

Pojmla- 

tion 

Vi veil 
in t lie 
( Ynsvs 

Report 

of 

1 MM J . 

Sul.- 

se- 

quent 

addi- 

tion. 

Sul) 

se- 

qneilt 
de- 
duc- 
t ion. 

Popula- 

tion 

in 

1MH1 

of 

present 

limits. 

Popula- 
tion 
given 
in the 
Census 
Report 
of 

1m75. 

Sub- 

se- 

quent 

addi- 

tion. 

Sub- 

se- 

(juent 

de- 

duc- 

tion. 

Popula- 

tion 

in 

1875 

of 

present 

limits. 

1 

2 

4 

”5T 


t; 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 . 12 

13 

14 

Koltarakara ... 

77,065 

vi,r>i7 



71,517 

55,921 

a 

14, OH 

9,:i48 

59,020 

54,147 

a 

12,822 

b 

8,4.72 

57,507 

Pattanapuram ... 

49,575 

30,447 


... 

49,447 

47,004 

r 

9, .TIM 

(J 

14,044 

44,408 

40,810 

8,452 

(1 

12,8-22 

32,440 

Q'»ilo!L.. w 

129,658 

121, lido 



121,945 

1 OH, 109 

... 

4,1'JH 

10:1,071 

100,091 


e 

4,070 

101 4 ! 15 

Kunnaltur 

82,014 

74,529 



74,529 

02,70) 

/ 

4,498 

... 

07,19h 

59,947 

f 

4,070 


0lf24 

Mavelikara 

il6,541 

1 104,019 


... j 

104,019 

111,741 

.'/ 

9,102 

h 

‘J2.7 1 2 

98,121 

1 

109,191 

7 

8,974 

h 

,>1,741 

90.421 

Chengannur ... 

• 

108,540 

i 

9:1,900 

' 


93,900 

81, 401 

22.712 , 

1 

./ 1 

17,041 : 

1 

80,482 1 

75,998 21,71 1 

l 

i7.i;i5 

8(1,127 

Tiruvalla 

140,926 

122,142 



122,142 

104,007 

/I 

8,529 ! 

... 

111,540 

97,-820 

i 

8,(‘)41 


100,401 

Ettumanur 

94,869 

80,824 

• 


9 80.8*24 

i 

79,058 

in' ii 

11,104:17,1:18 

74,084 

70,890 

lit 

10,009 

It 

17,421 

09,548 

Kottayam 

• 1 

94,327 

77, (HU 

V ■ 


77,091 

01,958 

" ■ V 

17,14811,104 

70,944 

00,807 

o 

17,421 

10,009 

08.219 

Kunnatnad 

1 

124,974 

114,041) 

i 

! « 


1 1 1,049 

109,025 

'/ 

7,994 

r 

9,078 

108,510 

97,015 

'! 

7,922 

r 

9,409 

9f\5GH 

Alangad 

1 

73,900 

70,1 if* 

| 

j 

05,5H8 

0t’»,753 

t 

10,770 

" 

18,572 

04,957 

04.904 

r 

10,570 

if 

17,109 

04,404 

! 

Parur j 

70,644 

511,27m 

5.47(1 

| 

04,048 

01,900 , 

// 

10,579 

7,098 

04,847 

00,150 



a 

0,1*7 

7,201 

02,142 


•i. Addjtims from Patlanapnram. 
h. Transferred jo Patlamipuram. 
r. Additions Ironi Kntlanikani. 

(I. Transferred to Koltarakara. 
f. Transferred In Kumialtur. 

/. Additions from tendon. 
if. Additions from Clieinjnnnnr. 

h. 9Ynnst*erfed to Clieneaiinur. 

i. Additions from Mawlikara. 

j. 11,102 transferred to ,Mawlikara and 

S,.V2*A to Tint valla, 


h. H.97I transferred to Mavelikara and 
M.041 to Tiruvalla. 

J. Additions from Chen^aiinur. 
m. Additions from Kottayam. 

>t. Transferred to Kottayam. 

,k Additions from Kttmnanur. 

I>. Transferred to Kttmnanur. 

•/. Additions from A lan gad. 
r. Transferred to Alanifad. 

>. Transferred to Parur. 


t. 7,098 added from Parur. and 9.078 
from Kunnatnad. 

n. 10,f»7‘d transferred to Parur and 7,994 
to Kunnatnad. 

r. 9, MO added from Kunnatnad and 
7,201 from Parur. 9 

it\ 7,922 transferred to Kunnatnad and 
9,187 to Parur. 

,r. Additions from Ahingad. 

V. Additions front Alnngnd. 
c. Transferred te Alangad. 
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MOVEMENT OF POPCl.ATION. 
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Slbsidiakv Tabi.k X. — 1’rlnin Sl,itL<tir.<. 


• 

Towns, 

• 

A HI. A IN 

1HIU. 

PnlM'l.A- 
TJoN IN 
1001 | oic 

1 Hi# l LIMITS 

Pori'LATloN IN ISM. 

As uivon i t 
in On. mis | As revised. 

Report. i 

• 

Pkiu km anF. ok 

V AH! \ NON : 
l*i UK VsK ( 4 ) oK 

Do hk\m:( ). 

. 

On | On 

column 1. 1 column 3. 

Oc CTUII D 
IIoksks in 
I'.H il ion 1810 

1.1 Mi is. 

1 

2 


4 

.0 



8 

N;titfi‘ivoil . • 

3*00 

23, 7x2 

11,187 

+\ r , »8 

t 1303 

4 'JO 

3< S si 

Trivandrum 

20113 

80,7X7 

27,887 

01.823 

4 1K» 7 

4 21 0 

t 

ii 22; '» 

^hencotUh . . 

:i 20 

i),o3i) I 

i 

i 

8,727 

8,727 

i :vo 

4 :o; 

3,101 

1 

Quilon . . 

3-01 

i 

10,703 

1.0,37"> 

13.37:) 

f no 

4 00 

2. 71 HI 

M 

Alleppe.v 

:vr>i 

j 

24 ',U8 1 

22,708 

22,708 

* n 

4 nr 

. -i.8in 

Kotlfiyam •• 

S’U7 

211,01 'J 

7,1 W) 

i 

; 

I3.soo 

i 

\ ino-8 

4 30-1 

1 


Total. ... 

42-65 

177,910 

i 

03,034 

! 

• 

151,027 

1 

p 

\ 91-2 

1 

< 17-8 

i 

33,259 


I rhnn Statistics — Continued. 


Towns. 

0( i n ir.o norsrs in Isjii. 

i 

Pr.iu iM \m: or 

Vaima i Ion : 

Inc UK V-K ( i ) ot( 

Die H LA SIX ■). 

Pkim km 

I.IVINO 

A or, ol* i’o 
N Towns i 
LI Ml I S. 

TLA 1 Ion 

OH SAMK 


As jjiwii 
in Census 
Report.. 

As 

revised. 

On 

column 10 

On 

column 10. 

r,»oi 


D.fr.r 

C'llCl*. 


» 

10 

11 


13 

14 

13 w 

Niu'moil 

• 

2,173 


4 120*3 

4 7 7 

27 <; 

20-1) 

•4 7 

Trivandrum 

4,703 

11,141 

4 1007 

f 27 7 

00 2 

371) 

4 23 

Shencottali . . 

2,121 

• 

2,121 

-4* 20 

4 2 0 

23*2 

272 

- 10 

Quilon .. .. 

1 

2,8113 

1 

- 30 

— 30 

121) 

120 

j 4- * *3 

I 

Allepiwy 

: 

1 

4.:Vr> 

| 

4,305 

f 70 

•4 70 

• 101 

107 ; 

! i 

1 

- o • 

| 

K ottayam . . | 

1,310 

1 

2/J20 

4 174*3 

+ 23-1 

21 0 

203 

4 1*4 






% 

- — -V 

^ 

• 

j 

i 


1 


\| 

• 


Total. ... j 

I 

J 

18,099 J 

28,787 

4 83*5 

4 15*4 

— s 

24*1 ’j 

23*5 

+ 




movement of population. ^ [ CHAP. 


SriisifOMiY Tahi.k X L—Tnlukmir Statement shorn in/ the Annual ' 
Rainfall in inches from 1885 to 1901. 



Stations. 

1 

! 

i 

1885. 1 

*■ 

< 

188 6. 1 

1887. 

I 

ip. | 

i 

i 

1 

1880. | 

i 

1 

1890. 

1H9I. 

— 

1 


“Y -i 

3 -1 

4 l 

5 | 

* i 

' ! ! 

8 

1. 

Tuvalu 


2<h;i 

10-30 ! 

* 0-85 

1 

24 0.0 | 

34-70 

15 09 f 

M-50 

• 

1. 

AxaMti.Hvarain 


4.V81 

3750 1 

2738 

i 

51-36 i 

35-98 

37-55 1 

53-70 

;V 

Kraiiuil 

. t 

53-45 

41-20 | 

46-43 

57-34 

21-02 

36-82 : 

i 

45-67 

4. 

Kalkulam • ■ 

i 

i 

* i 

1 

5689 i 

43-21 j 

i 

63 -17 j 

65-40 

4131 

42-38 ; 

b\m 

5. 

Vilavaftkod 

. | 

48-811 * 

i 

18-61 j 

1 

28 20 

55-51 

31-92 

40 76 

7176 

o. 

NeyyaUiukura 


i 

90*98 ; 

1 

58-11 

5300 

68-45 

67 

36-5:4 ! 

j 

9057 

t 

< 

7. 

Trivandrum 

. 

90 *50 ! 

02*65 

74-88 

6037 

67-42 

50-32 ! 

| 

03-47 

M. 

NedumauKad 

. 

1 

103-82 j 

57-70 

5218 

10106 

116-71 

H3HI ' 

1 

151 -A 

9. 

Chiray ii^kil 

• | 

110-15 ! 

01 18 

80-65 

0064 

36 01 

12-‘JC> j 

62 61 

1(1. 

• 

Kottarakura 

i 

CP66 j 


76-67 

62-80 

102-88 

101-01 1 

123-60 

n 

Pattanapuram 

1 

I03'95 | 

1 

80 88 

8561 

89-5H 

8703 

96*97 

129-OH 

12 . 

Shcneottah 


1 

.2600 

2330 

47*54 

32-00 

1011 

20 01 

5141 

-w. 

0 

Qmlon 


8M6 

1 10-03 

12160 

78-30 

KM 6 

8115 

115-65 

14. 

Kunnaitur 


103-73 

75-76 

44 00 

10244 

8912 

8H'63 

1 1505 

15. 

Karunagapalli 


- 101-47 ; 

1 

68' 10 

7010 

77:38 

HI-00 

| ' 

7046 

! 

i 

nf;* 

16. 

Kartikapalli 


1 

152-73 | 

Kr202 

80-63 

0303 

9790 

i 61-63 ! 

! 

81 83 

17. 

Mavclikara 


1 10302 

0582 

08-86 

12349 

9:mo 

| 

7832 ! 

1 

125-25 

18. 

Oumi^annur 


82'31 

68-06 

| 86-67 

I 122-77 

| 

29-62 

7120 

! 

125-85 

19. 

# 

Tiruvalla . . 


10P60 

77'40 

1 

95-70 

113-90 

102*53 

12145 j 

14801 

•30. 

Amhalapuzha 

" 

! 07-78 

42-65 

33-80 

06-02 

133*44 

| 

136* HO 

137*55 

31. 

Khertallay . . 


J 122-31 

5003 

92-78 

100-04 

46-87 

5715 

t 60*72 

h) 

Vaikam 


107-00 

8031 

80 47 

81-31 

81-84 

8207 

88*72 

p 

23. 

Kttunmnnr 


0317 

62-93 

82-58 

111-45 

| 12316 

8614 

i 

110-63 

24. 

Kutt ayam •• 


i04-:u 

84*28 

123*25 

132*53 

137*34 

08-22 

138-70 

25. 

Changanachery 


00*28 

4246 

10714 

115-16 

123-67 

91-36 

11778 

3i'). 

Minachil 


156-17 

116 74 

137-40 

133*53 

12839 

102-55 

150-26 

27. 

Muvattupiaha 


! 145*33 

79-11 

i 

111-31 

121-88 

147-67 

j 77-24 

j 144 41 

* 28. 

Todupuzlia 


i 

| * 141 :v> 

11783 

12420 

10012 

163*57 

85-90 

160-11 

23. 

Kunnatnad 


26*72 

! 58-40 

1 

7705 

112D1 

74 05 

69-51 

31-27 

:v>. 

Alan^ad 


i 

t 58 86 

I 

i 21-63 

40-63 

78-09 

j 74-H7 

5352 

93-49 

31. 

Pamr . . 

f. 

j 155-85 

I 

' 12067 

126-63 

140-67 

100-33 

8P40 

101-30 

£> 

t 

Pocrmade . . 

! 

•• 

J 20420 

23700 

161*05 

10500 

‘ 249-00 

159-70 

189-90 
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MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 


No 


# 

% Subsidiary Table XI . — Tahdtrar Statement shotting fht % Annual 
• Rain fall in inches from 18S5 to 1901. 


. 1 

181*2. j 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

18(IC. 

18(17. 

1898. 

i 

4j«»- 

1900. 

i 

1901. 

u 

i 

$ 

3 

y 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 > 

15 

ir. 1 

17 

18 

A 

mi 

40*72 

1 

21*82 

1 

37 35 i 

| 

64*16 

• i 

52*29 | 

3721 

59*22 | 

35*17 

45 20 | 

1 

1 

19*1*3 

10*79 

17*54 

31*00 

43*76 

48*30 i 

:w-96 

42*32 | 

4341 

1 

40*48 

•2 

26!*7 

1240 

10-47 

17*95 

19*30 

28*55 

20*70 

(KVM | 

29*81 

MW ! 

3 

470K 

20 25 

3078 

4421 

5610 

7300 

59*43 

52 52 

59*45 

09*78 

4 

8*70 

8*44 

7 14 

15-27 

21*10 

55*20 

33% 

3112 

56-31 

'58*04 

5 

GO* 86 

58*87 

40*30 

49*05 

51*74 

5931 

0,5*79 

52*57 ! 

0207 

09*38 

0 

9 

09*91 

57*94 

40*35 

47-20 

58*49 

00*57 

52*88 

55*04 

41*07 

57*99 

7 

’ (17-28 

104*48 

62*05 

52*08 ) 

88-06 

11202 

75*07 

92 54 

7310 

85*51 

8 

70*75 

* 48' 10 

4445 

77*19 

07*07 

57*20 

09*75 

5107 

51*80 

.. 87 % 

9 

111*79 

92*00 

73*14 

88*77 

120*01 

137*74 

98*00 

104*10 

94 16 

117-70 

10 

81*01 

93 80 

89*04 

101*75 

1 13*01 

112*80 

88*53 

95*54 

11202 

126*23 

11 

30*72 

40*11 

22*03 

49*85 

67*80 

59*50 

55*11 

•• 

43*80' 

09*02 

,53*56 

12 

1*0*44 

7197 

0331 

81*70 

87*25 

106*09 

82*70 

100*35 

J 

08-55 

10915 

13- - 

107*42 

70*54 

08*29 

82*01 

79*21 

117*40 

93*45 

731(1 

10328 

12754 

14 

* 76*78 

00*40 

00 46 

71*23 

91*31 

| 

90*83 

73 89 

39*01 - 

I 

00*57 

90*79 

: 

15 

! 

1 10% 

9414 

49*37 

31*11 

38*20 ! 

9812 

71*70 

1 

51 24 | 

80-87 ; 

94*32 

' 

! 10 

i 

1% 43 

10040 

08*08 

78-89 

05*02 

93-73 

80-80 

84 % 

87 04 

! 122*24 

, 

17 

110*62 

100 02 

113 27 

09*99 J 

98*50 . 

141*94 

93 51 

134*48 

1 13*90 

110*18 

18 

09*80 , 

39*95 

0934 

5700 

76*<4 

i 

95*70 

84*30 j 

88 38 

114 58 

123 79 

19 

! 

160*60 1 

105*85 

102*13 

78*61 

78*71 j 

l 

83*99 

82*31 | 

61*00 

47*05 

72*79 

20 

44*73 

12037 

91*18 

40*07 

1 

120*41 

13703 

120 02 

92*40 

8943 

j 122 31 

21 

91*70 

• 

72*37 

93*90 

1 

79*45 

j 82*7*2 | 

( 105*01 

83*20 

# 74*43 

| 73*81 

82-87 

22 

163*04 

100*00 

142 60 

77 54 

1 36*83 

| 

! 178 33 

101*30 

00*72 

j 9414 

120 49 

23 

13783 

110*18 

101 77 

79*90 1 

1 

105*08 

1 

: 100*09 

1 

! 75*98 

82*27 

11149 

117% 

24 

121*28 

99*90 # 

108*41 

90*75 

! 85-00 

I 

j 136*89 

65-90 

11050 

101*98 

| 

131*20 

25 

1*16*47 

101*79 

141*90 

120*88 

149*80 

| 161*01 

i 

108 30 

1S700 

| 15272 

158*10 

> 

128*58 

86*01 

123*00 

116*40 

147*59 

| 109*39 

110*47 

123*81 

120-38 

110*44 

27 

140*43 

152*89 

131*08 

143*34 

132*79 

i 

I 215*00 

167*41 

151*35 

1 

15085 

139*42 

28 

I 

20*30 

17*08 

2219 

28*28 

137 94 

83*13 

51*07 

29*17 

150*83 

100*75 

1 

29 

88*30 

4907 

W)*09 

70*23 

72*86 

1 

73 2:1 

146*37 

35*09 

% 85*99 

145*78 

30 

* 

11062 

97*04 

95*48 

81*59 

125 05 

158*51 

119*54 

mo 

\^r« 1 2 

122^8 

31 

178*30 

193*35 

186*00 

164*15 

185*08 

23113 

13503 

171*11 

2fif>"35 

t 

244*48 

32* 




f MAP N<?8 

Showing* Variation of population In Travancoj3 
! between 1891 and 1901 ' ’ 
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ChMpter IJ. 

Diagram -N9 2. 

Comparing by Taluks tbs percentages of Variation jty population 
at* the Censuses of 1881.1891 and 1901. 
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CHAPTER III. 

RELIGION. 

(TABLES V, VI and XVII.) 


57. Snipe of the Chapter — 58. The Religions returned— 59. The strength of each 
Religion — 60. Relative distribution of the main Religions — 61. Comparison 
with other States and Provinces— 62. Relative growth of the main Relations 
— 63. Variations in the numbers returned — 64. Increase due to conversion — 

• 65, Urban population by Religion — 66. Animism defined — 67. Animism i# ~ 
Travancore — 68. Number of Animists — 69. Accuracy of the Animistic figures 

# — 70. The Triad — 71. Other deities — 72. Tutelary deities — 73. II orship 
of anjjnals and plants — 74. Magu\ sorcery , astroloyy and astrolafry — 75. 
Temples — 76. Fasts and Festivals — 77. Sectarianism .in Malabdr-r 78. Sri 
Sankaracharya — 79. The New Revival — 80. Number of Hindus — 81. Hindu 
sects — 82. Introduction of Islam— 83. Early records of Musalman settlement 
— 84. Subsequent growth of Islam — 85. Number of Musalnuins — 86. Musal 
man sects — 87. St. Thomas the Apostle — 88. St. ^Bartholomew and Pantivnus 
— 89. The Manicheans — 90. Bishop Johannes and the Council of Nice 
Cosmas and the Nestorians — 92. Thomas of Cana — 93\ Origin and spread 
of Roman Catholicism — 94. The Yu yoimy am sect— 95. Number of Christians 

• —OQ. Christian sects — 97. Christian sect and race — 98. The Minor Religions. 

General. 

57. The importance of the subject of religion cannot he gainsaid, especially 
at a time when the enthusiasm kindled by the rivalry 
Scope of the Chapter. ^ opposing creeds is widespread and iiTtense. An 

account bf the chief religions, therefore, is not likely to be wanting in \alue or 
interest. But with the several standard works from the i>en of eminent selmflir* 
who have devoted their whole life-time to the subject, all that may be permitted in 
a Census Report is to epitomize the results of their labours. This, however, has 
not been attempted here for obvious reasons. But some notes collected in the 
course of my enquiries on the subject have been herein embodied. 

In regard to the sects of religion, they are of interest only in.resjwe! of Christ- 
ianity. Amongst the Hindus, sectarianism is rarely known in Travancore. I he 
later developments of Hinduism have not acquired here those sharp distinctions 
which seem to have crystallized elsewhere into mutually exclusive scots, the ad- 
herents of each worshipping a particular deity to the exclusion of others. lfnn\ 
preferential adoration is shown by any person, it is generally because the deity that 
receives it is the presiding in the village temple or is his Jshfa Derain or A u a 
Daivam. Such special worship is not exclusive as against other deities. If the 
marks worn on the body be a criterion of the prevalence of any sect, Saivisrn mnj !*• 
presumed to claim the largest number of adherents. But the ^ctual returns d<> not 
bear out the presumption, only a very small number having returned themselves as 
Saivites. In the absence, therefore, of pronounced sectarianism \n Travancore^ the 
figures relating to sects are not of much importance and have been reviewed, as 
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PAKA *58* at thc laHt for t,le State as a whole. Musalman sects have ,also been dealt 

with likcwiHC in view of their relative unimportance. 

58. Nine religions are distinguished in the Census schedules ; they are 
J Hinduism, Mahommedanisni, Christianity, Animism, 
The Religions returne . Sikhism, Jainism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism and 

Judaisiji. In addition to these, Atheism is found entered as the religion of three per- 
sons, while for two others the entry is “Not Stated.” Of the nine religions thus 
recorded, the first four alone are of any imj>ortanee to this State. The other five 
represent the beliefs of but 400 people in the aggregate all of whom, save 
the followers of Judaism, arc mere sojourners in this country. 

51). In regard to numerical strength, the several religions stand thus 

The Strength of each arranged : — 

Religion. 

Sl'flHIplANY Taiu.f I. 


1. 

Hinduism 

.. 2,«i)5,fil5 

2. 

Christianity 


a. 

Mahommedanism 

1W.56G 

4. 

Animism 

2H,lKt 

r, 

Buddhism 

227 

(’). 

Judaism .. 

151 

7.* 

Sikhism 

ir> 

K. 

Zoroastrianism 

7 

‘I. 

Jainism 

1 


Hinduism is thus thc predominant religion of the State. Its followers consti- 
tute about two-thirds of the entire population, while the Christians form 
rhout a fourth and the Miisaltnaus, only one-sixteenth. Comparing the religions 
with one another, it is seen that the Hindus mnnlxsr nearly thrice the Christians 
who are again over three times as strong as the Musalrnans. 

I’-.r every square mile of territory in Travaneore, there are 41(i persons. If 
I he followers of the several religions are uniformly distributed among this number, 

there will Is- for every square mile 2<X7 Hindus, 1)8 Christians, 27 Musalrnans and 
I A ni mists. 


Diagram No. I represents gmphhdly the proportion of the population re- 
turning each religion. 

< ; °. Distributed pro|n>rtion»Hy among 10,000 of the population, Hindus 
Relative distribution number (>,805*5; Christians, 2,562*5; Musalrnans, 645*5 
of ^ UU(| Animists, 05*5 ; all thc other religionists together 

making up 1*4. Taking the three predominant religions, 
Iuk tut, fort\u\ ten Hindus, them are three Christians and one Musalman. 

In the Western Natural division the proportions of Hindus and Musalrnans 
!!^f llter J " l<l that of , the Christians less than their respective State averages. 
T| U n 1 . atura | < ^ N ‘ >,on presents a condition which is quite the reverse. 
i im us o the littoral and deltaic regions exceed their co-religionists inland 

• “V? YT timber (1,000) as the Christians in the mountainous tracts 
c.\cccd their brethren living near the sea-board. 

, [|iv ‘ l,C < ’ l i ' ri8ti :' 1 ! <!le, ' lent ‘ s relatively strongest in the Taluks of Minacbil, 
K-wr'iW. U| Tr v r,ruv »aa, Ettuinnniir and Clmnganachery. In Chiroyinkil, 

> j * 1 ^! '' ‘ Y u, |V ,) o* l( , Kunnattur and Shencottah beyond the gh&ts, the Hindus 
^ fW <*« «» rf nre Chirayitikil, Quilon K&ruiutgnpalli, 

Alangftil, tl„ y. Ktiu-ned b. 

the last named kluk . 
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Diagram I{o. 5 shows for each Taluk the number of Hindus, ’Musalmans and G***' 
Christians in every 10,000 of the population. 

Cl. Compared with other States and Provinces. Travaneore is the most 
Christian territory in all India, if we except the sister 

States and Province.. iMilU ' ot ( oi ' ,u k“ w, * 1, ' h 1,!ls tlu! proportion 

of Christians in its population. Madras and. Coorg 
which come a long distance Ixliind have each 26 and 20 Christians per thousand 
or 210 and 216 persons less than Travaneore. The ratios of the other leading 
States and Provinces are too small to permit of any useful comparison. As regards 
Hindus, Travaneore is distinctively weaker than any other State or Province 
excepting Kashmir, the Punjab, Bengal, Assam and Cochin, liven Hyderabad 
contains per thousand of the population nearly 200 more Hindus than Travaneore. 

In the proportion of Musalinans again, this State takes a high place — just below 
Cochin, on a par with Madras and higher than the Central Provinces, (iwulior 
anti Mysore. Taking the figures for all India, the Christians, the Hindus and The 
Musalinans of Travaneore stand in the ratios of 1:1, 1:102 and 1:328 respectively. 

Diagram No. 6 illustrates the relative proportions of the chief religionists as 
compared with the other States and Provinces and t entities in a most, emphatic 
manner to the real charitableness of the Hindu rulers of Travaneore. 


02. For purposes of estimating the relative growth of the cliiel religions, it 
Relative growth of the is necessary to take the Animists along witli the 


main Religions. 

Subsidiary Table V. 


Hindus, as no diHercntTiition was made bct\vecu them 
at the previous Censuses. The proportions of each ot 
these religions in every 10,000 of the population for all the lour Censuses arc 
compared below: — t 



1001. 

ism. 

W\. 

1X75. 

Hindus. . . . 

. G/.nwa 

7,:U-+4 

7.311*5 

7,3512 

Musnlmtins . 

. o*r»T) 

02 1 0 

01 IS 

GoVtl 

Cliristians . 


2.000 1 

2 ,oro:j 

2,02;) 2 


It thus appears that in the six years preceding I NX I, the Christians and the 
Musalinans showed, in a population of 10,000, an increase of 17 and 6 respectively 
and the Hindus, a promotional decrease ot 53. Butin 1X01, there was a fall <>f^ 10 
among the Christians which was accompanied by a rise of ( J and 7 respective! s*** 
among the Musalinans and the Hindus. At this Census, the Hindus have diminish- 
ed in number by as many as 327 while the Musalinans have added 2.) to their 
strength and the Christians, 302. As the net variation within the last twenty-live 
years it is seen that, in a population of 10,000, as many as 373 Hindus have ■ 
vanished and have been replaced by 333 Christians and 10 Musalinans. How lar the 
decades considered separately reflect the actual growth of the several religion* 
will be examined,below. It may, however, he noted from these figures that- the con- 
test for rivalry which has finally resulted in such large accessions to Christianity 
appears to have been keenest in the decade that has just closed. 

On tracing the growth of these religions in each of tin* Natural divisions, tin* 
same condition as has been observed in regard to the State as a whole is found relat- 
ed. Before the advance of the Musalinans in the Western division and the wave 
of Christian progress in the Eastern, the Hindus have been beating a steady 
retreat from both. 

A comparison of the Talukwar proportions brings out these facts in detail find 
in greater clearness. In 1875 and 1881, the Hindus constituted more than half the 
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CHAP. XXX. 
PABA. 63. 


population in every Taluk of the State, without a .single .except^ In 
Minoehil fell back, the Christians predominating. At this Census, the Taluk has 
(rone down still further, so that in every 10,000 of the Fpulat.on there are now 
k m„dus less than in LWH, of whom 305 have been replaecd by Christians and 
the remainin' 1 ' 10 by Mulalmans. Muvattupu/ha where there has been a steady 
decrease among the Hindus bids fair toooon follow Minaehil’s lead. In almost all the 
other Taluks, Hinduism, though still the predominant religion, has declined. >n vary- 
ing proportions, since 1K75. The decrease has been largest in Vilavankod, 
Novvattinkam and Timvalla in the Western division and in fovala, Kalkulam, 
Kottoyam and Changanachery in the Hasten.. In each of these Taluks the reduction 
amounts to more than 500 persons, almost all of whom appear to have been replaced 
by Christians. 

(!3. Striking as are the results of a comprison of the relative increases in 
the three main religions, their actual progress, abso- 
numb«r»° returned . hitely viewed, appars to be still more so. The re- 

scitbiDAKY tahi.k in. ligionwar variations lor cadi Taluk exhibit wide diver* 

genres fix mi that of each religion for the State as a whole as well as from that of 
the population for each laluk. • 

The variations for the Suite which alone it is proposed to examine are parti- 
cularized below: — 


1875-1881 ] SKI— 1801 

f Variation. Ponwnfiigo. Variation. Percentage. 
Hindus " .. + r Am + :vi + 110.2M + ()t» 

Muwiliimnx .. + t.S:Vi 4'9 + 11,914 + HU 

Christ mus .. + 21., 511. + 1V3 + 2H.3G9 + 5*7 


1 Sill-1901 


Variation. Porccnt&Re. 
+ 191,914 + 10'3 

+ 31 , 741 ! + 200 

+ 170,470 + 324 


It is seen from these figures that, 


(1) in regard to the Hindus, the increase was the same during the two de* 
cades previous to 1 HI) l while during the last deccnnium it nearly doubled 
itself, 

v 

(!J) in regard to the Musnlnmns, the increase during 1 881 — 1891 was slightly 
less than in the preceding decade but more than doubled during 1891 — 
1901, and that ’ 


(3) in regard to the Christians, the increase during the decade previous to the 
last was even less than one-half that in the five years prior to 1881. 
l>ut in the last ten years it has multiplied itself more than six times. 


Comparing the several religionists with one another, it is noticed that, between. 
1 87 a- -1881, the relative increase among the Christians was double^ that of the Hin- 
dus, while the absolute increase was more than one-half. In the succeeding ten 
years, however, the |>ercentage of growth among the two (religionists was nearly 
equal, though the actual addition to the Christian population was barely one-fourth 
•of that of the Hindus.* But in another ten years, the Christians advanced at more 
Bum thrice the Hindu rate, while the absolute increase gained thereby became 
almost equal. In regard to the Musalmans, their rate of progress, though 
cwn less than that of the Christians, has been at each Census higher and is at this 
(Vhsus double thatfof the Hindus. 

c 

' These venations on the side of increase shown by the Christians and the 
Musalmans weft examined at some length in the previous Chupter-and it was 
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Increase due to Conversion. 


there shown that, under ordinary conditions, there was no reason to jJuppo.se a much 
higher rate of natural growth among one set of religionists than in another and that 
the increases exhibited at this Census were abnormally high. But a fresh point 
connected with it has to be noticed here, namely, prostatism. 

64. In regard to the fluctuations exhibited at the 1881 Census, the following 
remarks have been recorded: — u Viewed under the head 
of religions, the comparison shows equally satisfactory 
results. The populations under the principal religions of the country have all 
steadily increased. The Hindus have increased by 3 per cent.; the Mahomeduns 
by 5 per cent. ; and the Christians by 6 per cent. The increment in the Hindu 
population is due entirely to the natural fecundity of the species, while some 
portions of the increase in the other two religions may he due to proselytizing, 
an absent element in the Hindu faith. The greatest number of conversions are to 
the Christian religion which therefore shows the highest increase, ri:., (>* I per 
ceitt. ” These remarks were repeated and endorsed in the 181)1 Report.* It lias 
been seen in para 62 that, in 181)1, the proportion of Christians in a total of 
10,000 of all religions showed a distinct decrease. From the figures quoted at the 
beginning # t>f the last para, it is noted that the Christians advanced at less 
than the Hindu rate in 1891 and at less than their own rate in 1881, and that the 
addition to their numbers during the ten years, 1881 — 181)1, was less than that 
during the six years, 1875 — 1881. ft may, therefore, be safely inferred that, during 
the former period, the Hindus did n^t give up to the Christians any perceptible 
portion of the addition to their own population ami that the increase among the 
Christians was mainly due to the natural fecundity of the species. But in tlwlatff 
decade, the Hindus must have been trebly more fecund ‘than Indore as they 
have not only shown an increase of nearly two hundred thousand to their own 
strength but have also given to the other religionists more than due hundred thousand. 
To state this condition in detail: — If the Christians, for instance, had increased 
in 1891 — 1901 at the same rate at which they were found to have advanced in 
1881 — 1891, viz., at 6 per cent., they would now have shown an addition of 31,614 
to their strength. But the addition actually returned is 170, 176. 1 he excess amount- 
ing to 138,862 persons would, therefore, represent the conversions made during 
the decade. Considering that the Musalmans have increased at this Census jit 
twice the rate of the Hindus and at more than double their own rate of 1891 and* 
considering also that Islam generally offers a remarkable resistance to prosclytisin, it 
may be assumed that the converts have mainly come from among the Hindus. 
This added to the increase actually shown under tin; head of the Hindu jsipula- 
tion, viz., 191,934, would make up a total of 330,796. Thus during the last 
decade, for every 5 persons added to the Hindu community 2’1 have left for the 
Christian fold. To have thus lost and yet to have remained appreciably unaffect- 
ed would naturally bespeak the fecundity of the Hindu race to an extraordinary degree. 
But what seems rather suspicious is that that fecundity should have operated in a 
marked degree on those castes which usually afford the largest number of recruits 
to Christianity. 

In further elucidation of this point and in view to localize as far as pos- 
sible the increase now disclosed, the variations within the three broad divisions 
of Christianity — Roman Catholic, Syrian and Protestant may be examined. In 
1881, sect appears to have been returned for all the Christians.N In 1891 and 1!W)1, 
the number of those who did not return any sect amounted to 28, 796. and 22,888 
respectively. Distributing these rateably among the three main divisions and-ex- 

• Vide, page 9®, Census Report lor 1881 and page 2971 Census Report for 189!. 
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CHAP. III. eluding from tke 1901 returns all sects now to tliis Census, 
PABA. 64. ar( , arr j vet | at [ 0l . tJ ie | us t three Censuses.— 


]K81 — 1K01. 




1801. 10O1. 

r~ 

Variation. 

> 

Percentage, 

Roman Catholic . 


2^.:i‘J7. 377,500 

+ 141.522 

4 . 02-0 

Syrian#. 

. 287,401). 

HI, 782. 23) <M 9 

— 100,027 

— 35*0 

Protestants. 

. 57,:hh. 

44,702. 88,. r >00 

- 12 520 

- 2P3 


the following figures 


1891 — 1901 . 

Variation. Percentage. 

+ 82.1(3 + 27'8 

+ 38,837 + 213 

+ 43,788 + 97-8 

« 


Jn I Sill, the Roman Catholics showed an increase of 141,522 or 92 per cent, 
and the Syrians, a decrease of 100,927 or 35 per cent. In 1881, the Syrians 
included the Komo-Syrians, while in 1891 they were classed under Roman 
Catholics. * As separate figures for the Romo-Syrians were not recorded, the real 
extent of the variations cannot be measured. 


At this Census, the Roman Catholics including the Romo-Syrians show an 
increase of 82,195 or 27'8 per cent, and the Syrians (Jacobite and Reformed), 
' an increase of 89,897 or 2P5 jK*r cent. While these percentages are below that for 
the total Christians (82 - 4 per cent.), they are much above that for the State as a 
whole (151 [ter cent.). How far these represent the real growth of the two sects 
it is not [Kishible to accurately determine ; but it may be remarked that, "being com- 
paratively ancient communities, they are more likely than not to conform to the 
general conditions of growth of the other religionists. 


In regard to the Protestants it is fomW that, while in 1881, they totalled 
57,918. their number was only 44,792 in 1891, even including a rateable pro- 
'jWtion of those who did not state their sect. There was thus a decrease of 12,529 
or 21 ’8 per cent. At this Census, excluding the Protestant sects now return- 
ed for the first time, the total is 88,590 — an increase of 48,798, which is only 
a thousand less than the total Protestant jx>pulation of the State in 1891. The Pro- 
testants who lost more than twelve thousand between 1881 and 1891 have doubled 
themselves in the course of another ten years. To gauge the relative accuracy of 
the Census figures, they may be compared with the statistics prepared by the 
Missionary bodies. According to the returns received from the London Mission 
and the Church Mission Societies and published in the 1881 Census Report, the 
adherents of these Missions in 1878 totalled 55,(184 (88,120 under the London 
^ Mission and 17,51)1 under the Church Mission).f This figure agrees pretty closely 
with the Census total of 1881, ri:. f 57,318. But the returns of these Societies 
furnished for the next Census Report show a great divergence from the total for 
that Census. Their strength was recorded in the Report at 70,715 (46,497, under 
• the London Mission and 24,218 under the Church Mission). J But the Census figure 
stands as low as 44,792 /. e. shows a shortage of over 25,000. Coming to the recent 
Census, we find the London Mission Society returning 63,152 and the Church 
Mission Society, 35,910 as the number of their adherents in 1900. «§ This gives for 
the two Societies together a total roll of 99,062 Christians as against the Census 
figure, 88,590. As observed in the 1881 Census Report, many jnchoate proselytes 
may not call themselves Christians till their formal admission into a Church by 
"baptism. While in llf()l, as in 1881, the Census totals tally more or less with the 
returns of the Societies, it is seen that in 1891 there was an excess of more than 
25,000 over the Census figure. 

l^age 1 57, Census Import for 1881 and page 100, Census Report for 1891. 

t n./r pa^es 1414- 151, Census Report for iS8i. 

| OWr pages 381 — yf 7, Census Report for 18441. 

^ pages 48 53 of the Hon'blc Mr. Mackenzie's ‘Christianity in Travancore.’ The C. M. S. figure* are given for the 

years 1881 and 1 18440 also, but have not been taken for this comparison, as otherwise it would be still more un- 
favourable as against 18441. 
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Reviewing the subject again, apart from figures, it mav lv permissible to state 
tlmt the progress of Christianity in this steadily tolerant State and among 
a peaceful people is not likely to be marked by such sudden fluctuations as the returns 
of this and of the previous Censuses would suggest. It ha^ieither made rapid mis- 
sions nor has it suffered sudden losses by lapses or diminished natural growth. While 
its development, therefore, could not have lieefi so slow as the IN!) I Census would 
indicate, nt can neither be so sensational as the 1901 Census would lead one tif infer. 

65. Of the total {upulatinn living in towns, Hindus constitute US D per 
Urban population cent., Christians, IN!) and Musalmans, 12*1. In eaeli 
by Religion. of the nine towns considered separately, the Hindus 

subsidiary tables vii & vui. a^siin show the highest percentage, except in Allcppcy 

where they are less than half — 47*!) \m cent. The population is almost wholly Hindu 
in the town of Shencottah where the proportion rises to !)0*6. Trivandrum with a 
ratio of 82*7 shows the next highest preponderance of Hindus. As regards 
Musalmans, the town of Alleppey lias the largest percentage, 2N* 7. In Quilon alid 
Kayankulam, the proportions of Musalmans to the respective total populations are 
the same, m., 19 per cent. Comparing the several towns in respect of the strength 
of the Christian element, we find that Changanaeliery and Kottayam with .‘>5*9 
and 42*5 per cent, respectively show the highest ratios. • 


The attraction which the town has for the several religionists may be- illus- 
trated by the ratio of the urban to the rural population. Though, as seen 
above, more than two-thirds of the urban population an* Hindus, only <>’2 per cent, 
of their total number are found in towns, a proportion exactly the same as •the Sjat<> 
urban average. The tendency to collect in towns is strongest among the 
trad mg Musalmans and weakest among the Christians who like the. Hindus are 
mostly agricultural. 1 1*6 per cent, of the total Musalman population is urban 
as against 5 0 of the Christians. In almost all the Taluks, the towns exhibit high 
Musalman ratios. In Agastisvaram and Ambalapu/.ha, 76*2 per cent, and 67*«S 
per cent, respectively of the Musalman population congregate in urlun area-. 
In regard to the Hindus and the Christians, they are most urban in the Trivandrum 
Taluk which returns the highest percentages in this respect, I !*«S and 1 1 *6 re- 
spectively* In the Taluks of Parur and Shencottah, the Christians are almost 
wholly rural. , “ * 


Animism. 


Animism defined. 


66. Animism as a distinct form of religious beliel or pract ice has not been 
long known in India. Before the advent of Mahom- 
medanism and Christianity, the religion of India win 
taken to be a comprehensive whole based on the \edic teaching, but with such in- 
ternal modifications and developments as were suited to the age and to the degree o| 
evolution of the people concerned. The term 4 Hindu included in its denotation 
the Yogi entranced in meditation on the Brahman, no less than the purely cere- 
monial Hindu with his Vedic chants and ritualistic devotions, the shrine-worship-, 
ping Pur&nic Hindu and those classes of the ]>opulation generally known as the 
Hill-tribes. When, however, the study of comparative religions by \V extern scholars 
revealed the similarities and differences between the various branches of the world’s 
faith, the beliefs of the Hill-tribes stood out prominently abot£ the rest, as not 
admitting of being easily grouped with any one of the well -understood religions. 
It was, therefore, taken out from the general category of the Hindu faith :v»d 
allotted a separate place in the religious bureau. • 
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Animism is 'that view of the world which ascribes life and thought to inanimate 
r|,in<rs Professor Max Miiller considers tin's definition incorrect and defines 
Animism an h belief in, and worship of, ancestral spirits. According to Professor Tiele 
of Lovden Animism is ‘ithc belief in the existence of souls or spirits of which only 
the iKnver’fiil those on 'which man feels himself dependent, and before which he 
stands in awe- acquire the rank of divine beings, and become objects of worship.” 
“ThesVi spirits”, he continues, “arc conceived as moving freely through earth and air 
., n( [ t .itl )( . r „f their own accord, or liecause conjured by some spell, and thus under 
‘ nHijmlsion, appearing to men ( Spiritism ). But they may also take up their abode, 
ithor |icrmiinently or temporarily, in some object, whether lifeless or living it 
mtters not: and this object, as endowed with higher power is then worshipped or 
m ployed to protect individuals or communities ( Fetish 1 sm ).” Spiritism and letish- 

„„ .,r ( . thus only diltcrentj phases of Animism which taken as a whole is a belief 
i the existence of spirits which have to be worshipped, thanked and prayed to. 


(17. The K fuiis may lie taken as representing the Hill-trilies of Travancore. 

They have three kinds of deities, namely, spirits, minor 

Animism In Travancore. / . . . r . ... T , i , . , _ 

divinities and superior divinities, it may be at once 
bsorved that the worship that is paid to the superior divinities is not of ‘a steady or 
nduringVharaeter. Thev naturally think that these are far above their level and 
rdinarilv worship only the divinities that are directly concerned with them. Hut 
; is the spirits and not the divinities, high or low, with whom they are most closely 
■onneeted and to whom in the hours of need and trouble they devoutly pray. 


. worship : — The spirits worshipped are generally known by the name 

f rhih'it or ch<)v<n\ literally ‘death’ or ‘the dead’ and their aid is incessantly invoked 
y the hill-men in reverential piety when oppressed by disease or starvation, 
hey assemble at A>mu place where any of their relatives or friends have met 
kith some good or ill-luck and pray ton long list of ancestors to avert the im* 
lending calamity. Every hill-man has a string of names of ancestors secured 
ii his memory which he repeats with vehemence and fervour. It is curious that, 
dien prayers fail, they mark their disappointment by levelling invectives at 
lie ancestors whose aid they vainly invoked. 

•-*- I he ('h(h'(t)\s are of two classes; — (1) Those who have met with a violent 
leath as untht'hth'u ( elrphant-killetl ), puli- chum (thjer-killed) } &c., and (2) those 
\ ho have died before the age of seven. The worship of the latter is considered 
xr\ important, esjRvially by the Mnlauralis. The worship of the chh'nrs con* 
ists in the offering of sacrifices and oblations of drink on a platform of earth 
penally raised for the purpose. To the felling of a tree in a forest, the pro* 
htiation of the chih'ar. Ms an essential preliminary. “Many pieces of forest” writes 
Ur. Hourdillon “are often seen on the hills left untouched, when the surround- 
ng land has lieoti cleared and this is because they are supjxjsed to be each 
nhahited by some spirit.”* The mountaineers are very reluctant td fell any 
nv in such forests flint, if they are compiled to do so by necessity, they make 
la* nevssarv offerings to the spirits as a precautionary step and then com- 
uence the dangerous task. “Xot a few ceremonies” remarks Mr Frazer, “observed 
it cutting, down haunted trees are based on the belief that the spirits have in 
heir ]*>wer to <juit the trees at pleasure or in case of need.”J The propitiation 
of « the chttrars isf also resorted to at the commencement and at the end of 
« - ~ _ * 

V Vl ’ V; t,l f K O v>rt nn t,,c Travancore Forests by T. F. Bourdillon Ksq. ( F. L S., Conwrvator of ForeftU. 

r \ .»ge J07. I he kVv«l. Mr. Mutvtr's land of Charitv.* 

+ l*ajjc 1 S t . Vol. I. FVazcrs ’Golden , 
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cultivation. Tbe Arayans think that their dead ancestors live b? preference in 
hills, peaks, trees and rocks of great dimensions. # Places where any iof their an- 
cestors' -may have met with death are reverentially approached. 

Minor divinities : — The Hill-tribes acknowledge the^ jxnver and authority of 
many of the minor divinities. They are known by such names as Madnsvami, Karup- 
pusvami, Mantramurti, 5 idumilrti and Yadamalabhlmtam. Xo class of jrmvous is 
set apart for the performance of the ceremonial rites in regard to these deities nor are 
any particular places appointed for the pur|K>se ; in other words, there are neither 
priests nor temples. The oldest member present {jives the offering and certain 
forests and trees are taken to be the abode of particular spirits and deities. Animal 
sacrifices and intoxicating drinks are freely offered. 

Superior divinities : — The superior divinities of the hill-men are only two in 
number, namely, Sasta and Blmgavati. The former known as Analkaran (he who 
rides on an elephant) is the more largely worshiped of the two. The Vislmvans wor- 
ship the Sasta of Atirampuhza. The K finis worship the Kulatturpuzha Tovar (Sasla) 
aiul Kadaikkal Tampuratti (Blmgavati). No animal sacrifices are offered to Sasta but 
only tender, cocoanuts, fruits and fried grain. Sjiecial worship is invariably paid to 
Sasta before the collection of honey, wax and other forest produce begins. When 
these have to be collected from the heights of cliffs and precipices or from the 
interior of caves and dense forests, the hill-man takes a last farewell of his friends 
and relations. Sasta is always looked uj>on as a beneficent deity ever prepared to do 
good. The minor divinities, however, are, as avengers (([evil, terrific in their nature and 
receive, as may be expected, a larger share of adoration. There are some hilLimvi 
in the. fastnesses of mountains who only know that above them there are the spirits 
of the dead and these minor powers; but their numkr at the present day must be 
exceedingly small, as a higher form of worship is gradually obtaining favour among 
them. 


Worship of an imals : — Totemism is not found prevalent among any of the 
primitive tribes of Travancore, either in the sex or in the tribal form. All animal wor- 
ship, however, need not be totemism, for, as Max Midler observes, animal worship has 
many different sources. Nor is it necessary that totemism should be merely animal 
worship. The reason, according to Dr. Frazer, why the totomistie triks revere *k/ir^ 
totems which may k a jttirticular species of animals or plants, “would seem 
to be a belief that the life of each individual of the trik is lx>und up with some 
animal or plant of the species and that his or her death would lie the consequence 
of killing that particular animal or destroying that particular plant, f But apart 
from totemism, the elephant is never molested by the hill-men, as he is not only 
the vehicle but jthe very manifestation of their supreme divinity, Sftst a. The only 
other animal that is similarly respected is the cow. 

Worship of plants , .* — There is no regular worship of plants, though many 

dense groves, caverns and forests are looked upon with extraordinary reverence, 
and awe. These are called patis and the hill-men rais<j their hands in great 
humility whenever they approach them. A curious observance with rravaneorc 
primitive tribes is the worship of weapons and tools, such as, bows, arrows, 
sickles and knives. It is the month of Kilrtikai (November- December), tin* 
harvest season, that is particularly devoted to this worship The K/lnis, -the 
Mann&ns, the Palliyans and the Arayans are extremely partial to this adoration. 

® Page 10 6, Vo!. I, Journal of the Ethnological Society. t 

f Page 417, VVJ. Ill, Frazer’s * Golden Bough*. , 
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ill. p rom the foregoing brief account, it will be seen that anion# the Hill-tribes of 

fl8 ' Travancore the spirits of the dead form only one of tlicthree classes of super-human 
beings to whom they pay adoration. The worship is not Henotheism or 
Kathenothcism, as it presupposes a supreme God to which these divinities are 
all placed in direct subordination, vi:., Sasta, the guardian of mountains and 
forests. Well-informed Kanis eveif declare that all these minor divinities are 
only fhe servants of Kulatturpuzlia Tovar, though this idea cannot be said to 
have been developed among all the tribes. It is a curious fact that the Tra- 
vail core Hill-tribes pay little or no adoration to any female divinities unlike 
in other parts where a large number of the gods worshipped by the bill-men 
are females. The only two important female deities arc Ayiravalli and Bhaga- 
vat i, both of whom arc recognized and worshipped by the Hindus on the 
plains. 


OS. The Animists number 2K,l<Sfl — 1 4,139 males and 14,044 females. Iiis- 
tributing them proportionally between the two Natural 
W y rrr- divisions, we find that, in a total of ten thousand, 
* 3,3. r )(J belong to the W estern division, wjiile almost 

double thijt (‘lumber Occupy the mountainous and submontane tracts lying near the 
ghats. This preponderance of the Animistic element in the latter regions and its 
sparse ness in the former are, of course, natural. 


Taking the littoral an<V deltaic Taluks, Animists are chiefly found in 
tyiilon, Neyyattinkara, Mavelikara, Chirayinkil and Vila van kod. Of these, the Taluks 
of Neyyattinkara and* \ ilavankod extend from the sea to the Hills and are more 
hilly than the other coast Taluks. This may explain the existence of Animists 
in these in pretty considerable numbers. Their presence in the other Taluks of 
this division is doubtless noteworthy and indicates that they are either recent 
settlers not yet indistinguishahly absorbed into the general mass of Hindus or stray 
sojourners in search of work. 

In the other Natural division, Alangad appears to be the only Taluk free 
Jrm M . any Animistic element in its population. Pattanapuram, one of the hilliest 
taluks in the State, contains the largest proportion of the Hill-tribes — 2,146 out of 
ii State total of 10,000. Ihc Taluks that come next in the strength of their 
Animistic population are Nedumangad and Kottarakara. The proportions are low in 
i ^ ()V ‘da, Kuimatnad, httumamir, and Kottayam and lowest in Shencottah. 

()4. I he figures above set forth cannot be taken as representing the actual 

strength of Animism in the country, the numbers re- 
Aoouraoy of . . . J 

Animistic figure*. turned by most of the interior Taluks being too small. 

No clear line of demarcation can Ije drawn between 
the Animists and the Hindus and a correct classification of overlapping religions is 
naturally too much tor* the ordinary enumerator. An examination of Table XIII 
(C astes, Tribes and Races) shows that, among certain castes, such as the N&y&ti and 
, the Vctt| ivah, some are returned as Animists and others as Hindus. While illustrat- 
ing.the process of transformation going on among the Hill -tribes, it enables one to 
understavd why mistakes in the religious record should be far from uncommon. 
As an instance of completed metamorphosis, the Yishavans may be cited. Admit- 
t a Hill-tribtf, they have now been returned wholly under Hindus. • 
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Hinduism. •' 

70. In view of what has been said at the beginning of this Chapter, the treat- 
The Triad ment of Hinduism will be confined to a few |H>pular 

features. I he Supreme Bemg is worshipped under 
three forms, Brahma , l ishnu and Siva, representing respeetivelv, the creative, the 
preservative and the destructive and regenerative forces. 


Brahma : — Though Brahma is the first in order, his worship ina formal sanctuary 
has almost gone out. He was, of course, the first to he so worshipped. But his 
abstract and unattractive nature militated against his continued acceptance. The 
earliest temples built in Southern India had a place assigned to him. In 
Travancore, some of the oldest temples, such as at Tiruvallam and Valia ChAlai, are 
dedicated to Brahma as well as to Vishnu and Siva. At Mitranandapuram, with- 
in the Trivandrum Fort, there are, within a few yards of each other, sejwirate 
shrpies to Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. 


€ V ishnu i — As the Preserver of the Universe, Vishnu is the most jnipular of the 
Hindu deities. His incarnations known as Arntdras are all well known an<J are 
more widely -revered than the I Aids or sports of Siva. Twenty four of these Avitdras 
are held to be important, namely, Yimtpurusha, Narada, Nani, Naravana* Kapila, 
Dattattreya, Saunaka, Sanandana, Sanatkumara, Yajna, Hisliablm, Pritlm, Matsya, 
Kunna, Varaha Dhanvantari, Narasimha, Yamana, Parasurftma, Ycdavyasa, Hama, 
Bularama, Krishna, Buddha and Kalki. Of these, 10 Arataras stand out prominently 
of which the tenth, that of Kalki, is yet to co;%i$. Detailed descriptions of 
these incarnations arc given in the Puranas, eighteen of which are the best known.*' 
Together with the great Indian Itihasas, the Bamuyana and the MahAbharata, they 

constitute the chief portion of the religious literature of the modern Hindu. 

• 

There arc about fifteen important temples dedicated to Vishnu, of which those 
of Sri Padmanablm at Trivandrum and Janardana at Vnrkalai arc of Indian 
celebrity. 

Siva is considered the most powerful of the Triad. He is Mahadcva or Ma- 
hesvara, the great God ; Samhhu, the Auspicious; Is vara or Visvcsvuru, the Supreme 
Lord; Digambara, he who is clothed with space. He is the destroyer as well^s 
the regenerator of the Universe, “perpetually re-integrating after disintegration.” 
“He is the great typical ascetic and self-mortifier (Yogi, Tapasvi), who has 

attained the highest perfection in meditation and austerity It is in this character 

that he teaches men by his own example the power to he acquired by mortification 
of the body, suppression of the passions, and abstract contemplation, as leading to 
the loftiest spiritual knowledge and ultimately effecting union with himself in 
KailAsa.” 


There are nearly twenty well-known shrines in Travancore dedicated to Siva 
and of these, the most famous are those of Sthanumfirti at Suchindram off the town 

of Nagercoil, Peruntrikkovilappan at Vaikam and Mahadcva at Ettumanur. 

• 

71. Besides the Triralirtis, other deities are also worshipper!. They are 
Other deities. Vighnesvara , Subrahmanya and Sdsta. 

Vighnesmra, the God of wisdom and the remover of obstacles, is known jn 
Southern India by the name of Ganapati and among the Tamil-speaking races by 
the Vernacular name of PUlay&r, honorific plural of Pillai or son (of Siva). He, is 
i divinity of cosmopolitan adoration and a small image of his isiound in every 
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temple. It may be noted here that, while in Tamil Districts the alphabet for the 
beginner begins with an invocation to Naruyana, Ganapati takes his place on the 

West coast. 

Subrahmam/a Kiptikeya is worshipped in Travancore, as in all Southern India ^ 
by the name of Submlunanya or by the vernacular name of Velayudha. His wor- 
ship may be said to be in some respects special to the Tamil and Malayalam- 
speaking peoples. He is regarded as a most benevolent deity protecting the help- 
less and avenging the wicked, home of the well-known temples in Travancore, 
Kuinani Kovil and Ullfirin the south, and Haripad, Ldayan&puram and Munnum 
in the north are dedicated to him. 


Sdsta or Aiyynppani — Popular as this divinity is in all parts of Southern 
India, it is in Travancore that he finds the largest number of devotees at present. 
According to the Keralblpatti (the traditional account of the origin of Kerala), 
Panummnm in order to provide for his new country a controlling deity for .the 
spirits of land and sea, built a chain of temples along the ghats dedicated to S&stu 
and another along the sea-coast, to Durga. Parasuruma’s arrangements continue 
even to-day in the sense that the most important Sasta temples are located near the 
summits of /Jie mountains in the east, such as, Achankovil, Kulathftrptizha, Arian- 
kavu and Sabarimala, while the chief Durga shrines lie along the western sea-board, 
such as, at Kanyakumari (Cape Comorin), Mantaikkad, Pozhiyfir, Sankummukham, 
Sarkknray, Paravftr, Auandavallisvaram, Mullaikkal and Shertallay. There are 
well-known exceptions too, such as the temple of S&staat Takazhi, 4 miles from the 
seii, and .those of Durga at Mannati and Vettikka vain, in the interior. The most 
TmjVortant shrine in Travancore dedicated to the worship of Sasta is the one 
situated on the summit of the Sabarimala Hill in the Taluk of Chengannur. 
Early in the month of Makaram (January) from far and near come innumerable 
pilgrims of all ages and castes to this secluded shrine. There is a previous disci- 
plinary course of forty-one days (scanty diet and sexual abstinence) which these 
Aiyyappans, for in these pilgrimages they call themselves by their God’s name, most 
devotedly undergo. The temple is situated on a steep and high hill and approach 
is difficult under ordinary circumstances. But the piety of the pilgrims and the 
dominating idea, that if they think of none else than Aiyyappan the deity would 
[jroteet them, overcome all difficulties. More than 10,000 people undertake this 
pilgrimage every year. 


72. The worship of the minor deities is chiefly confined to the non-Brahmini- 
^ ^ cal Hindus. The Malayd.li Sftdras, however, do not 

revere them to the same extent as the non-BrahminicaJ 
cjistes of the Coromandel coast. These deities are known by such names as Bhairavan, 
Tampur&n, Yajmnanan, Purushan, Marakatavalli, Chftmundi, Raktesvari, Chatay- 
appan, Ayiravalli, Bhfttattftn and so on. The female deities are classed among 
the adherents of Bhadrakali, while the males are said to be the followers of Siva. 
Howevermuch the non-Brahininical Hindus may join, the Brajimins at worship in 
the ordinary Hindu temples, an image of one or other of these divinities is within the 
premises of every ancient homeand receivesanxious attention. u As in Europe, beneath 
a suj>erficinl layer of Christianity, a belief in magic and witchcraft, in ghosts and 
goblins, 1ms always survived and even flourished,... so it has been and so it is, in the 
east. Brahminism, Buddhism, Islam may come and go, but the belief inmagic and de- 
mons remains unshaken through them all and if we may judge of the future from the 
I tist, is likely to survive the rise and fall of other historical religions.”* 

t * Vol, ill, Frawr’i 'GoMto Bough.' 
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73. The worship of animals and plants is not outside the eujt of the most 
sdstraic Hindu. The control of the mind and its 
Worship o^anlmaU and concentration on some object as exercises preparatory 

to meditation of God seems to be the rationale of all 
his adoration. Every house, especially to the north of Yarkalai, not merely of the 
Xaynrs and Ambalavasis but of Brahmins as jvcll, contains a small grove, Sarpak- 
lava as it is called. That the snake is a special object of worship to the Nftyars 
jf Malabar is strongly suggested by the fact that the Ilayatus who are their priests 
invariably officiate at snake temples, as at MannursAla in Haripad. Accordfng to 
the KeralSlpatti , the first batch of settlers brought by Parasurftma, to people the 
country which was speciallly raised by him from the sea for the re-establishment of 
Dlmrma, came from a place in North India called Ahikshftra (the land of snakes 
or NAgas froYn which some would derive the term Nilyar). 


Granite figures carved in the shape of a cobra’s hood, frequently with five or 
three heads, are arranged round the Asvatlui ( Ficus Religiom) tree and pradatshiiuis 
orcircumambulations are performed, especially on Saturdays. This mode of worship 
is held in greater favour by females than by males. Leprosy, itch, barrenness, 
child-death, the frequent apj)earance of snakes, &c., are traced to the neglect of the 
snake deity whom the incantations of a class of people called the jmlluvans are 
believed to propitiate. The snake has ever been the type of consecutive re-juvenation 
which it symbolizes by the periodical renewal of its skin and the coiling of its body 
in rings and circles represents the never-ending cycles of eternal time. 


Asvatlia represents to the Hindu the Tree of Jnfe, with its roots in heaven, 
whose adoration, the Hindu believes, leads to immortality and prevents re-incar- 
nation. The offering of small twigs of this tree (Samit) to the daily sacrificial 
tire is considered an act of great religious merit. 

• 

The Garuda and the cow are also held in high veneration. On the even- 
ing of every Saturday and on the morning of every Sunday, scores of Hindus 
can be seen assembled on a maulan or on the edge of a |widdy flat waiting to 
catch a sight of this V&hana (carrier) of Mahivishnu, whose white neck and 
sweet cry of Krishna as if calling out his Divine Master are readily recognised. 

These animals and plants have numberless stories connected with them. They 
are claimed to be allegorical and it is said that, for want of a proper understanding 
of their meaning, they have passed into the class of fables based on ignorance and 
superstition. 

74. The belief in magic, sorcery, astrology and astrolatry (worship of stars 
and planets) is very common in Malabar and it may 
Mario, sorcery, astro- ev £ n ^id that, in this respect, this coast enjoys 

lory and ostrolatry. q U j te a reputation in Southern India. Omens are of 
great importance even in the smallest details of daily life and anxious consideration is 
paid to all sidereal influences. Although astrology, or judiciary astrology as it is 
sometimes called, was admitted by Dr. Bailley, so far bock as the 18th Century, to 
have been at its origin the result of a profound system, the york of an enlightened 
nation, it is regarded by modern Orientalists only as the very foolish mother of a 
very wise daughter, astronomy. There is at the same time a tendency to vindicate 
the position of astrology as an inter-planetary science and in practice the influence 
jf heavenly bodies on personal and public life is recognized by\*very Hindu. 

Belief in spirits : — Even among the higher classes, spirits are recognized not as 
deities but as evil forces to be kept out of harm’s way. In cases of violent death and 
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chap. us. deaths in child-fx'd of young women with an abundance of unsatisfied worldly desk** 
pasa. 76. t h e i r liberated Egos, like nascent chemical elements, are believed/ to 

the IhkHcs with which they feel concerned, by way of retribution or coercion, miW 
oppress them in a variety of ways until their desires are fulfilled. The widower’s 
grief is, in some cases, immensely aggravated, as if by an irony of fate, by the second 
wile being the victim of the sullen wr<ith of her whom he loved and lost. 


75 . The typical Malabar temple in the matter of structure is the famous Siva 
• shrine at Vaikain. Many of the temples are old' and 

Temples. the history of temple architecture in Travancore pro- 

mises to lx; a fertile field for enquiry. Some of them have a repute extending out- 
side Travancore, such as, those at Anantasayanam (Trivandrum) to which people 
resort from all parts of Southern India, Vaikain where the AshtaiHi days in the 
months of Kiirtikai (November — December \ and Mitsi (February — March) are 
held particularly sacred and Janltrdanam (Varkalai) which seems to find especial 
favour among North Indian devotees. There tire also sjiecial temples resorted to 
by those who suffer, from diseases that have long resisted treatment. Those* thjlf 
suffer from mental disorders worship Siva at Urulikkunnam in Kottayam. P*er- 
sons 'possessed of the devil *or suffering from grave cutaneous disorders repair to 
Takazhi ajuFthe victims of mdntric medication, or Kaivisham * as it is called, •'are* 
advised to go to Tliiruvizhfii in Shertallay where, at the local Siva temple, an emetic 
infusion is administered to the patient-pilgrim who is instructed to help the ejection 
of the morbific agent by a course of circumambulation around the shrine. 


N 76. -There are many religious festivals observed by the Hindus of Soiithe^ri 
Pa«t» and re«ttvii». Jt n dia. Fasts and vows are also common. Thus Friday * 
is sacred to Subrahmanya, and Tuesday and Friday 
to Durga and other female divinities. EkAdasi days are particularly intended* for 
the worship of Vishnu and Saturdays and PradGsha for that of Siva, 
and Saturday are important for Silsta. Sunday is sacred to the Sun. 


The I hara which is generally an annual festival, lasting usually for ten 
days, is celebrated in most temples in Travancore. There are special festivals in 
addition. Thus the day in the month of Thyo (January — February) pn which 
the nsterism, Pushyam , falls is sacred to Subrahmanya and on that day a nunpber 
"*nt /\ JiviZ/s f are brought in by devotees from different places and offered to the deity. 
All days on which the Ayilluim star falls are sacred to snakes and offerings are 
made to them. VAram or the recitation of Vedic hymns is a special mode of 
propitiating Vishnu, Siva and Subnilunanya. NAivaippu\ and Kalamezhuttu^ are 
‘ festivals in honour of Silsta. Chaturthi days are sacred to Ganapati and Ashtami- 
roluni in the month of Avani (August — September) to Krishna. 


• With the majority of the people • of Travancore, sect has hardly any 

Sectarianism in Malabar. mcftn j n K* As. permitted by the Smritiji the people 
* of Kerala wear either the Unlhvapundra, the> • 
vertical Vaishnavite mark or the Tripundra, the horizontal Saivite mark, ac- 
cording to the custom of the family. The Pradosha in Kerala is as sacred 


° that by the incantation of certain mantras (myrtle words), substance*, r**v ,j| v fond 

nut* sweetmeats Ac., could be charged with power to » 

rc.° "'"i? in ,h ' 

tnat Uie cause has been removed often suffices to effect a kind o < faith-cure. ^ w ’r"* 

a pole over -which M 

1 ‘ v i£t(Lff£r,il1re^ ■» 

Utsava at the adjoining temple dedicated to RtaNtsytaL SvaaU fftiadM fill ttjHiAl 

% Kahmahuttu. Meting an anthropomorphic figure on the ground with coloured powder. 
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as the Ek&iasi day. Absolute toleration in the matter of worship has been the c 
do minating feature of the religious life of Kerala. Enquiring into the subject of * 
sectarianism in Malabar, we find that the Western Chalukya Kings who were in 
power at the time of the Brahmin immigration were wholly non-sectarian. Every 
grant issued by this dynasty commences with # an invocatory stanza to VarAha- 
mfirti, an Avat&ra of Vishnu, but bears a representation of the Saivite symbol, 
Linga. Most of them were themselves devout worshippers of Siva. In their temples, 
M a hAdA va occupied the centre with Brahma on the one side and Vishnu on the 
other *nd the fullest toleration existed. Even the early Brahmins of Malabar built 
temples of quite a cosmopolitan character. It is a significant fact that in all ancient 
temples in Travancore the central image is that of MahAdAva. The shrines at 
Kazhakkfittam, Katinamkularo and Valia (Mlay are instances of this. But after 
the decline of the sway of the Chalukyas, a partiality for Siva developed in Malabar, 
due to the influence of the Pandya, Chera, Chola and Pallava kings. It was then 
that the Saivite Nampfttiri Brahmins of the ChovvAr grimam obtained ascendancy 
ovOfr t&e PanniyAr Vaisbnavites, an ascendancy which they still retain. 


• The history of the reversion of the Malabar Hindus to their original non-sec- 
tarianism in belief and worship is .wholly centred in that great philosopher and 
saint of India than whom the world has produced few greater men, Sri •Sanknrii- 
chArya. He preached the universal doctrine that all created things, animal, vegetable 
and mineral, are manifestations of a supreme, eternal, unchanging and impersonal 
Spirit, Brahman, through MAyA and openly proclaimed the absence of difference 
between Vishnu aud Siva, laying down sectarian neutrality as an inviolable law foy 
Kerala. To those who could not rise to a philosophic conception of the Godhead, 
he allowed the practice of any rites prescribed by the VAda or by orthodox teachers. 
The SmArtas, therefore, who follow SankarAcbArya are among, the adherents of 
catholic Hinduism, being neither exclusive Saivitcs nor uncompromising Vaishna- 
vites. In regard to sect-marks, VMM (the holy ashes) is to be worn by every 
iudigenous Travancorean, the Vaishuavite mark being optional according to the 
rules of immemoria^custom, 

\7§<s> Tq the Travancoreans, his countrymen, the life and personality ofiSankara 

have a special interest and value. A brief account -j 
Srt Mankarufearra. ^ ^ there fofe, be out of place. 


. *' As in the case of Homer of old, many a South Indian town claims to be the 
land of his nativity. The time he lived in and the chief personal events in his life 
are shmwM in doubt and uncertainty. The only writings now extant regarding 
his life are the Sankaravijaya or the triumph of Sankara by MAdliavAchArya, other- 
wise known as VidyAranyosvAmi, another work by ChidvilAsayati and a third, by 
Anandagiri. Some mention Conjeevaram, where a granite figure of the SvAmi, finely 
chiselled, is still found in the KAmAkshi temple, as Sankara’s birth-place, while others 
would locate it in Mtdabar where local and family traditions unmistakably point to a 
small village named KAladi in tie Kupnatnad Taluk in Travancore. Tbe Ilium - 
the AcbArya was a Kerala Brahmin- of KAppalli which is.now threatening to 
become extinct, acknowledge this great spiritual teacher as one of their remote 
ancestors; and of the eleven other NarapAtiri families, all related to that of Sunkarn 
which are believed to have once existed at KAladi, only one is toj be found now 
In this Kfepnltt IBwn irt* fte g«*t Sankara bom, os the ' ot 

AryAmbTlotb tbeparents were devout worshippersof S^aandthe ^ad bora after. 
* lontf p&iojt taxiott* rating tatet* as a special gift of Lord JSaakara whose 
n&nx! they gave to tbe child. The cbte of his birth is uncertain and has formed tbe 
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CHAP. xzs. subject of the wildest speculation. Orthodox traditionists put it at 45 years before 
PA21A. 79. Christ. Others would fix it in the 3rd century A. D. Others again take the death 
of Sankara as marking the commencement of the Malabar Era, 826 A. D. The 
orthodox date appears nearer the truth. After the Upanayana Samskdra and the 
usual course of discipleship under a Guru, Sankara who was then about 16 years of 
ago begged permission of his only surviving parent, his mother, to renounce worldly 
life and leave the country as an ascetic. The mother’s natural remonstrance was 
insurmountable. But an incident occurred which made her yield at once. While 
bathing in the Periyftr river close by, Sankara was caught by an alligator. He then 
called out to his mother to permit him as a last act of favour to become a Sanyfisi. 
The permission was, of course, granted; but by divine intercession Sankara releas- 
ed himself from the alligator and returned home safe. He then left for Benares, 
placed himself under the spiritual tutelage of Govinda Bhagavatpada at whose 
hands he received the SanydsAsranw and established several shrines and mon- 
asteries. Of the four chief monasteries, one was at Badarinftth in the north, the 
second at Jagaimath in the east, the third at Sringcri in the south and the fourth 
at DvAraka in the west. In fact, the cenobitic system as it now exists is entirely 
duetto Sankara’s precept and example, In the temple at Radarin&th, a Namphtiri 
Brahmin nominated by the Malm Rajah of Travancore officiates as priest to this day. 

At some part of his eventful life which did not extend for more than 32 or 38 
years, Sankara is believed to have returned to his native village to do the last offices 
to his mother. Tradition speaks of various kinds of difficulties to which his kins- 
folk and follow- vi I lagers exposed him. Every assistance was withdrawn and he became 
so helpless that he lmd to throw aside the orthodox ceremonials of cremation which 
he could not get his relations to help him in, made a sacrificial pit in his garden and 
there consigned bis mother’s mortal remains. The compound can still be seen 
on the banks of the Periyar river on the Travancore side, with a masonry wall 
enclosing the crematorium and embowered by a thick grove of trees. A work called 
Saniuirasnmti is now in use in Malabar containing the ordinances said to have been 
laid down by Sankara for the Hindus of Kerala at or soon aftej this visit. 

His immortal works on the VUddnH BhMya and the TriprastJ\dnas and his 
polemics still stand witness to his monumental greatness. His Atma Bodha , 
»S ivdnctnda fsihari and baundarya Laliari among others show his infinite capacity 
and lias catholic teaching to the best advantage. u His philosophy — based as it is 
entirely on the fundamental axioms of the eternal Revelation, the Sruti or the * 
primitive Wisdom- religion as Buddha from a different point of view had before 
leased His— finds itself in the middle ground between the too exuberantly veiled 
metaphysics of the orthodox Brahmins and those of Gautama, which, stripped in 
(heir exoteric garb of every soul- vivifying ho|>e, transcendental aspiration and 
syml’ol appear in their cold wisdom like crystalline icicles, the skeletons of the 
primeval truths of Esoteric Philosophy.” 

79. In closing this necessarily cursory sketch of present day religious beliefs, 

Tbe Hew mevWai. ^ ma y not ^ am i 88 to refer to a tendency now grow- 

among several educated Hindus to view their re- 
i n ion rom a standpoint different from the common one. Their influence, however, 
has not yet touched even the fringe of the beliefs of the vast mass of the popula- 
tion, and I rom the statistical standpoint the expounders of these phases of the Hindu 
religion form a small minority. But, though numerically insignificant, they con- 
stitute the intellect of the nation and the high. water-mark of a nation’s religious 
beliefs has un especial significance and interest. 
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It is being. felt, ill the first place, that the fundamental distinction between the 
Vedic of 4*7Wf religion and what is known as the aboriginal cult believed in by 
nil writ#** an article of faith has no real basis. The history of Indian religion, 
according to the new view, is no regular evolution from the low to the high, from 
the crude to An refined, but a well-ordered presentment of creeds suited to particular 
ages and people, not elaborated by men working on the ordinary intellectual plane 
but gradually unfolded by occultists out of the profundity of the Vedic teachings! 


There are in Hinduism two distinct cults, the exoteric and the esoteric, 
the one preparatory to the other. The exoteric, as expounded and taught in the 
SmritiS| toe PurAnas and toe Tautras, includes the ordinances, worship, rites, 
ceremonies and formulte ( mantras ) imposed by authority and intended to train 
and guide the whole nature of man according to the varying stages of his evolution 
in reference to his visible as well as to his invisible environment. By the 
Invisible environment is meant those spiritual intelligences whose function in the 
administration of nature every great faith, the world has known, recognises, though 
under different names, such as, -the Suras or Dcvas among the Hindus, the 
Angels and Archangels among the Hebrews, Christians and Musalmans, and the 
Feristahs among the Zoroastrians. The belief in these intelligences does not a’ffwt 
the belief in the Supreme One, The esoteric phase represents a higlA'r stage 
when knowledge of the Supreme One and harmony with His will is acquired by 
Yuja or meditation. This is revealed in the Vedas and the Hpanishats which, to 
the Hi udu, > constitute a storehouse of eternal spiritual truths not fully disclosed at once 
but left to be gradually opened out in the regular cSursc of evolution. 1« this 
stage of Hinduism, the outer obligations prescribed by the exoteric cult arc 
said to fall away as the man united to the Law becomes a law unto himself. 

Images and Tirthas are likewise taken as serving an important purpose in the 
scheme of exoteric religion and are believed to be not mere helping forms but, 
active centres of spiritual power. To these revivalists the results of recent 
psychological resairqh as expounded by scientists like Sir William Crookes and 
to ibftfirm the methods of ancient or as it is called occult 
unlike the riibdern a» represented by Professor Tyndal, works from 
life to form, instead of vice vend. 


80. Excluding the Aniraists, 69'0 per cent, of the people of this State have 
* been enumerated as Hindus. For every 10,000 of their 

Xnabar of Hindus. population, 6,118 occupy the Western Natural division 

and 3,882, the Eastern. The largest proportions in the former are found in the Taluks 
of Neyyattinkara (526) and Trivandrum (525.) These are followed by Shertallay, 
Karflttogapalli, Chirayinkil, Qutton, Mavelikaro and Tiruvalla with more than 400 
eacjh. ’Tim, lowest proportion of Hindus (218) is in the Taluk of Parur. In the. 
Eastern division, the Taluk with the highest ratio is Chengannur (348). Kunnuttur, 
M uvatfupuiha and Kunnatnad exhibit proportions, above 300. The Hindus arc 
least numerous in Tovala (128) and Toduptuha (88). 

A reference to Subsidiary Table IV of Chapter I will show tliat the Talukwnr 
population is hoi; graded in the order just indicated. In that Table, the first rank 
iseujoyed by Tiruvalla which in respect of its Hindu population takes but the 
4l^ltkPlaee. Tovala winch' stands last in that fist and has only a 
ater population than Toduptuha contains one and a half times awnany, 
gh Hinduism is the religion of the majority, toe influence of 
in several Taluk* has been to great that the places which the 
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Hindus occupy in respect of numerical superiority are not the same as those assigned 
to their respective total populations. 


HJ. Six sects have been returned by the Hindus. They are Smartaism, 
Hindu Sects. Saivaism, Vaishnavaisin, Madhvaism, Sftkt'wm and Ad- 
vaitism. Smartas are generally included undor 
Saivites. In contradistinction to Vaifthnaviatn, Saivism would perhaps be a better 
w >rd thanSmartaism, but, as popularly understood, especially with the Tamil Sfldras, 
it is more a caste distinction and has no reference to religious doctrines. The divi- 
sions into Saivitcs and Asaivites really turns on the avoidance or acceptance of animal 
food in their respective dietaries. For this reason, therefore, the term, Smftrtaism, is 
preferable as indicating, without fear of misapprehension, u distinct sect of Hinduism. 

besides the sects just named, several curious entries are found in the schedules. 
.>01 persons— -23 1 males and 270 females — have returned Pey Vanakkam (Devil 
worship) and Mari Amman Vanakkam (worship of M&ri Amman , the presiding 
female deity of small-pox and cholera) and 1,384 persons— 683 maleB and 701 fe- 
males— have given Chandeyam (Chandika worship) as their sect. 

If these he excluded, the followers of the other six sects aggregate, at this 
(Visits, 169,346 or 8*3 per cent, of the total Hindu population. While in 1891, sect 
ami* not recorded for <1 percent, of the Hindus, the percentage has now risen to 
Jl 7. 1 he numbers of the several sects at the two Censuses are compared below: — • 



1901 

1891 

SmArtAs 

... 00,415 

38,045 

Saivitcw 

... 82,9: B 

375,842 

Yaishnavitea 

... 15,041 

131,284 

MWihvites 

... 4,111 

1,604 

AilvftitistAa 

0 


Siiktas 

210 


Uhilgavata Sampradtyii 

... 

180 

Heathens 


1 

Total , 

... 109,340 

547,402 


Saktisin IS new to Travancore and has been returned by immigrants from North 
India who had come in connection with the Railway works. In regard to the 
Saivaism and Vaishnavaism sects, there is a distinct decline in the numbers returned, 
but the tact, as already referred to, has to be noted that the sectarian spirit is ab- 
sent m ravaneore and that the tendency to return a sect is, therefore, .of the 
lee blest kind. 


Mahommedanism. 

S -- W1,cn the rcH « io « of tllfi Koran was first brought in from Arabia is 
introduction of x.iam. au ^'decided question. That commercial relations 
laid the foundation for the spread of Islam may. 
CV, ‘ r ’ H ' taken ** cstilbl| shed. Tlie wquest by the Arabs qf Egypt and Persia, 
««> important tradmg centres of the old world, about A. D. 640 converted them 

,' 0m V'f'!"" mt T COm,neroial nation - The »ighl» that Alexandria could then 
> mu bred them with nn ambition for commerce which is even now the sustaining 
« an,re of all Musalman communities in the world. Friar Bartolomeo says that 

° * j; aiaba r ^ ** ^ of can P h v«ud m 

M i Ic^ir ' + L rr f* ^ ^ " b ‘ cb accort * a w 'th the date given in the 

‘ k . -t I ft he 8tor y about the conversion of the last of the Perumals 


0 Page 106, • Voyage to the East Indies. ’ 
t fcgc 3J<>, Vol Vi I, Miidrji Journal of Literature and Science. 
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1)C true, there is nothing hypothetical in siippsing that Moselm tradesmen entered 
ibis coast as early as the eighth century after Christ. 

S3. Hut individual followers of the Prophet had already scttlwl them- 
selves in Malabar • A Mahommedan inscription at 
Barlf record* of Stuftal- Pantalayini Ivollam in North Malabar records the 

death of one Abbi I bn IJdthornmn in Hegira '1 66.* 
Masudi of Bagdad (890 — 956 A. D.) f writes that, although the Arabs made 
no permanent settlement, there were, in the seventh and eighth centuries, Arab 
merchants in Malabar and that the Arab name was held in high res]M»ct. Arabian 
fmvellcrs such as Dm Kurdad Hah | (869 — 885 A. D.) and Abu Zaid of 
Ziraf § (916 A. D.) refer in Hatterlng terms to the nature of the commercial 
dealings between Arabia and Malabar. I bn Haukal writing sometime alter Masudi 
agrees with him in saying that the Musalmans had publicly celebrated the five 
prayers and built mosques. In the 12th century, the inviting jiorts of Malabar 
seem to have received high praise from Al Idrisi, the Mahommedan geographer at 
the Court of Si *ily and one of the recognised authorities in matters of history 
relating to that period. In the famous voyages of 44 Sindbad the Sailor” there* are. 
numerous allusions to the country of Kerala. His fourth voyage, must. hi\vo lajen 
to Malabar when lie 44 found men carrying p pper.” In his fifth voyage again, lie 
crosses the Maladivos and then returns to the pepper country. Passing on to the 
Peninsula of Comorin he found the aloes -wood called Santjf (Sandal -wood). In 
his sixth voyage, be visited the country where grew pqrple aloes of the kinds, Santy 
and Comm . The Arab merchant#, to adopt the words of Jonathan Duncan, 
44 bringing annually sums of money to the Malabar coast for ]K‘p]>er and other 
spices that they carried from it for the supply of all the rest of the world, received 
every encouragement and the fullest protection for their property and religion from 
the successive Samoories or Zamorins.” || 


The spicy shore of “Araby the blest' 1 to which the author of the Paradm Lott 
refers with such characteristic effect evidently owes its “Sabean odours,” to the fair 
land of the Perumils. Ibn Hatuta, writing in the early years of the 1 1th century, 
notes the rich Musilman merchants by whom every town of Malabar was crowd- 
ed, the respect and affection in which they Were held by the reigning Sovereigns 
and the public, the wayside Pandals all over the country of Malabar for passers-by 
• to queflch their thirst and the pouring of water in these places into the hands of 
the followers of Islam. He also refers to the five mosques which stood as an 
ornament to the noble emporium of Quilon and bestows high praise on the genero- 
sity and p)wer of its Hindu Sovereigns $. Abd-Kr-Razzak writing in 114- A. I), in- 
forms us that on every Friday and on every solemn feast day, the Khotbn *[f '*'«* cele- 
brated according to the prescribed rules of Islam**. Historians and travellers of the 
16th century refer in high terms to the commercial prosperity of the Mahommcdans 
in Malabar f f. Barbosa notices the Mopbs of Calicut^wlio wore a small round cap on 
their head JJ and Ludovico Varthema writes: — 44 It must be known that the Pagans 


• « 9 $, Vol L Loan's ' Malabar.* Tint edition, 
f Page XIV . 1 India in the Fifteenth Century.’ 

| Page 109, *OW Record! of the India Office.' 

# Page 79, Vo!. I, Kerri Collect on of Voyage* and Travel*. 

I Pag* 7 , VoL V, Asiatic Rotankn. 

) Page 17*, iU m Ibo Batuta'* Travel*. 

H A Sermon preached every Friday afternoon, after the Service la the principal Moapie*, in which they pra**e . 
- Mai* Mahomnaad aad pray for the Caliph," R. H. Major. F. 8 . A 
•t T.ie Journey of Abd-Rr-Rauak In ‘India la the Fifteenth Century.* 
ff Page ( 93 , ‘Lauda* da India* Stanley'! traniiation. 

XI Page <4W Africa aad Malabar.' 
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do not navigate much, but it is the Moors who carry the merchandise, for in Calicut 
there are at least 15,000 Moors who are for the most part natives' of the country. 
The time of their navigation is this. From Persia to the Cape of Comorin which 
is distant from Calicut eight days 1 journey by sea towards the south, you can navi* 
gate through six months in the, year, that is to syv, September to all April, 
then from the middle of May to the middle of August, it is necessary to avoid this 
coast'hecause the sea is very stormy and tempestuous. At the end of April they 
depart 'from the coast of Calicut and pass the Ca T >e of Comorn and enter into 
another course of navigation which is safe for these four months and go for small 
spices.”* The Musa! mans thus monopolized the trade of MaIaW. They 
occupied every habitable sea-port and were in fact the constructors of the town* 
on the Malabar coast. In the many wars that ensued between the Zamorin and 
the Portuguese, the Musalmans assisted their Hindu sovereigns against the foreigners. 
The Jew’s Town at Cochin was burnt by the Moors ; but the Portuguese in- 
creasing in power and prosprity, resolved to wreak their vengeance.f Zeir Eddin 
gives an unspiey tale of the persecutions and cruelties committed by the Portuguese. 
To whatever measure of credence this account may be entitled, it is evident that 
they dispersed the flourishing Mahommedans of the Malabar coast to the nooka 
and corners of the country, 


84. After a comparatively uneventful period of two centuries, Hyder Ali and 

Subsequent rrowth of T ' PPU Su,tan W*™ 1 0,1 t,ie 8Cene > carr y in S fi <“e 

Seloin* sword into the peaceful dominions of the Malabar 

, • 4 kings, The former never reached Travancore, but 

Tippu entered the country by the north and formed settlements at convenient 
centres. In connection with the opening of the sen-port of Alleppey by Maha 
Raja Rama Vanm in view to destroy the commercial monopoly of the Dutch- 
men at Pnmkkad 12 miles to the south, a number of Musalmans from Sindh, 
Kutch and Gu jarat were invited to settle and carry on commerce in Travancore.|| 
Successive immigrations have followed in their wake and have resulted in the conver- 
sion of this port into the largest Mahommcdan centre in the State. The share of 
prosalytism has also to he remembered in connection with the present strength of 
the Musalman population. 


85. The followers of Mahommedanism form f>'5 per cent, of the total popu- 

Xumb.r of Ku.aiman.. !? tion - , are , more ™™rous in the Western 
Natural division than in the Eastern, being in the. 
ratio of 6:4. The Arab settlements on the coast to which the spread of Mahom- 
medanism in Travancore is mainly due, account for this difference, just as the 
exploitation of the interior tract by the Christian colonists has made them the 
predominating community in that Natural division. 


The Musalmans are found in all the Taluks of the State, the largest proportions 
per 10,000 being in Chirayinkil (838), Karunagapalli (823), and Quilon (758). 
Kttumanur shows the smallest ratio, 35, Mimuhil (74), Tovalal(76) and Kottayam 
(80), occupying the next higher positions. 


nti 


me MusAlman sects may bo classed under the two heads of “Sunni" am 

Mufttiau ••««•. “ Shifth ’” thc fo ™ er king sub-divided into Shaffei 
Hanafi, Humbali and Maleki. 


Those who returned sects number 161,754 or 85 per cent, of the Muaalman 
populati on as against 87 percent, in 1891. 

• -‘Travel* qj Ludovico Varthema', Hakluyt Society] ~ —— — — — 

t Article I, VoL V, A Ha Ik Rtmrcht a. 

Pag* no, Bartolomeos Voyage to the Eaat Indies. 
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The adherents of the several sects are 

compared below: — 

i 

rnp. m. 

s 




r ABA. vt. 


1001. 

1801. 



f 8unn». 

45,170 

40 515 



j Shaffei 

81,270 

48.575 



Sunni ■' Hanafi 

22,182 

17,018 



I Humbali 

4 • 




iMaleki 

381 




Shiah 

12,832 

24,024 



Wahabi 


m 



F&rozi 


205 



Sheik 

.. 

33 



Total 

101,754 

138,200 




The Shaffei sub-sect of the Sunnis counts the largest number of adherents 
and the Humbali, the smallest. The Wahabi and the Fnrozi sects are not returned 
at all. Sheik is more a social than a sectarian term and has been taken as such for 
the purposes of the recent Census. 

When Abd-Er-Razzak visited the Court of the Zamorin towards the middle 
of the fifteenth century, he wrote that all the Mahommedans of the Malabar Coast 
l>elonged to the u Schaffei 11 sect. After the lapse of alxmt four centuries and a 
half, the ShafFeis still retain their superiority and out-number the other sects and 
sub-sects of Islam. 


St* Thomas the 
Apostle. 


Christianity. 

The Christians of Malabar strongly believe tlfitt the seeds of their faith were 
sown by St. Thomas, one of the twelve disciples of 
Christ. Till the time of La Croze, whose great work 
k ( 7 vristiummee nux hides' was published in 1723 A. I)., 
no whisper of suspicion appears to have been raised against this belief. Hut since then, 
doubts have been cast on its accuracy. The tradition in Travancorc is that when 
St. Thomas came to visit the King of Quilona heavy log of wood was found lying 
on the sea-shore and that the King was desirous of building a house with it. Though 
he had employed a number of men, the log could not be removed. Thomas, standing 
by, then said.that if the King would make a present of it to him lie would carry it 
to the city unaided, and he did so with perfect ease. With this log, he built a Church.* 1 
The Portuguese who visited Travancore in tfie beginning of the sixteenth century 
testify to having seen one with which this tradition was connected. $ St. Thomas is 
’ said to have preached in different parts of Malabar and built seven churches, 
one at P&llflr near ChftvakkAd, another at Malankara or Cranganore where 
Thomas is believed to have first landed, a third at Kottaikkal near north Parur, a 
fourthat Kokkamangalamor south Pallippuram in north Travancore, a fifth at Kurak- 
kanikkulam or Quilon, a sixth at Niranam in Tiruvalla and a seventh, near Chilyal near 
the Sabarimala. The churches now found at P&llftr and Kfittaikkal are said to lie 
two out of these seven. 

* i 

The earliest recorded authority for the belief about St. Thomas’ visit to Malabar 
is the Acta Thom® (Acts of the Apostles) whose date may bf placed somewhere 
between the 3rd and the 4th centuries of the Christian era. Ini this lx>ok it is stat- 
ed that during the rainy season extending from October to April, bt. Thomas 
went over to India, built a house for King Gondophares and there saw Hebrew girls 
singing, and converted several persons to Christianity. But it is difficult to say that 
the India of the Acto Thom ce was the India of today, or that Gondophares was th(^ 


+ Chapter XX Baldaeus' Description of 
$ Barbosa's 4 East Africa and Malabar/ 


Malabar and Coromandel. 
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9UAW. six. Kin# of Malabar or any place near Malabar. To Homer India meant Eastern Ethiopia. 
paka. 98. geographer and historian Strabo calls even the people of Mauritania 

(Morocco) by the name of Indians. According to the French Ecclesiastical historian, 
Tillemont, the term “India” was applied until the 6th century A. D.to all the countries 
that lay to the South and the East, of the lioman and Parthian kingdoms. For pur- 
|)oses of historical discussion, therefore, a name so ill-defined seems almost valueless. 
Again, Oondophares was not a king of Malabar or any tract adjacent thereto. 
Attempts have not, however, been wanting to identify Gondophares with Khanda- 
l>arasu, which is taken to be a synonym of Parasuriima, the reputed founder of 
Kerala.* But Khandaparasu is really an appellation of Paramesvara and not of 
Parasurftma. There is, on the other hand, evidence to show that Gondophares was an 
Indo-Scythian King whose realm included a great portion of the Parthian Empire, 
and Eusebius, one of the greatest of church historians, states that St. Thomas was 
the Apostle of the Parthians and not of the Indians f“Later authors but not the 
Acte," says the Avriter in the Encyclopedia Britannica , “ give as the scene of his 
martyrdom the city of Calama which the modern Christians of St. Thomas identify 
with Mylapur (Maliapur), but which Gutschmid connects with the Calamina of 
Nearchus on the coast of Gcdrosin which was under the sceptre of Gondophares”.^ 

Ntf. To St. Bartholomew, Eusebius and Jerome attribute the earliest introduc- 
tion of Christianity into Malabar. According to them 
Panttenaa, Panticnus, a stoic convert to Christianity and head of 

the catechetical school of Alexandria, was sent as a 
Missionary to India about A. D. 200 and saw some to whom St. Bartholomew had 
preached and who possessed a Hebrew copy of the Gospel of Mathew. But 
Bartholomew was the Apostle of the Ethiopians as St. Thomas was the Apostle of 
the Parthians. And Mosheim and Neander have localized the scene of Bartho- 
lomeiv s labours in a part of Arabia Felix inhabited by JeAvs to Avhom alone a 
Hebrew Gosjiel could be of service. 


89. According to some, Thomas, a Manichean Missionary, visited Malabar 
The Menichoane. ' n ^ ^''s followers were the earliest Christi- 

ilIls on this coast. The Pahlavi character of the 
inscription in the churches at Kottayam and St. Thomas Mount assigned to the 
Nestor.au period (9th century) when Pahlavi was nearly extinct even in Persia 
is taken to show that at that time there was in Malabar a* large Persian population 
presumably belonging to the Manichean church, to whom the Nestorians had come 
m preach. An additional piece of evidence is sought in the derivation of the word 
“Mamgrilmatn”, the earliest Christian village in Cranganore, the capital of the Peru- 
mals, from the Manicheans (Manichean Grflmam=Manigramam). 


In regard to the character adopted in the inscription it is enough to state that 
a living language is not necessarily that in which inscriptions are written or relig- 
mus literature, ritualistic or hymnal, is prepared and that it is not always correct to 
x the date of an inscription at a period when its language* or character was in 
greatest use. The Syriac for instance which was substituted for Latin in the Syro- 
tmiian character so late as A. D. 1806 was not at that time the spoken language 

I ler .. e ftlt y or clergy belonging to that sect; and Zoroastrian priests 
continued the old character Pahlavi long “after the victory of a new empire, 

a newrehgio,,, a new form of language (new Persian ) and a new character." Ibn 

CiurcV'm, lndin/” n ’ h ' c * nM> " c,,Ue » ■'•“$>«»< In r«ply to an artiole of th* R*v. Mr. Rm, utbor of ‘Sytlnn 
t I^tTo, Eumtbiu*’ •• Kccleiiaatical History*. 

1 jcX. Y<->). XXIII, Biiiaunim, 
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Mokaffa* says that even in Persia the official language of the 8th Century was none quae. ttt« 
other than Pahlaw. In regard to the etymological evidence furnished by the terra M* 

‘ManigrUmam’ all that need be said is that to derive it from ‘Mani’ jewel, indicating 
splendour, would be equally, if not more, appropriate. Lastly, the reference that 
Cosraas, a Nestorian traveller, makes to the Christians of Malabar as believers, 

(vide para 91) which he would certainly not have said about the Manicheana 
whose name was an epithet of ridicule in the mouths of contemporary writers 
is considered a strong piece of positive evidence against the Manichean origin bf 
Christianity in India.f 


Bishop Johannes and the 
Connell at Woe. 


90. The next landmark in the enquiry is the historical fact that a Bishop of 
Persia and great India attended the Ecumenical 
Council at Nice in A. D. 325. But whether the cloud 
of uncertainty in regard to what India meant had 
been then lifted, it is not possible to determine. Frumentius is supjxwed to have 
gone to India as Bishop in A. I). $56 where he became a zealous and suc- 
cessful preacher of the Gospel. There also the question arises, which India. 


Oosmas and the Mestorlans. 


91. The first authentic account of Christianity in Malabar is contained 
in the works of one Cosmas, surnamed Indieopleustes, 
a Nestorian monk of the 6th century. He writes 
44 There is in the island of Taprobane in the farther-most India in the Indian Sea a 
Christian church with clergymen and believers. In the, country of Male where ]>epper 
grows there are Christians and in Kalliena as they call it, there is a bishop* who 
comes from Persia where he was consecrated.” By Taprobane the traveller means 
Ceylon and by Male, Malabar. But it is not settled whether Kalliena iH Kalian in 
the Konkan or Quilon in Travancore.J To Cosmas, the Nestorians Mere, of course, the 
only believers. But the date of their first advent is not quite clear. Conrans came 
to India about A D. 522. and wrote his account between 535 and 550. The follow- 


ers of Nestorius did not seek refuge in Persia before the year 429 A. D.at about 
which time it was that the Sasaniau sovereigns granted them a safe asylum. If the 
Nestorians were the first Christians that came to Malabar, the probable time of the 
introduction of Christianity would lie between these two dates. I his is sup|K>rted 
by F, Wrede who says that the earliest Christians that came to Malabar were those 
|>ersecuted by Theodosius II, the Roman Emperor$ (401 — 450 A. D.). 


92. The next event is the visit of Thomas of Cana, an Armenian merchant, who, 
according to an account kept by the Syrian priest, is 
Thom** of Cana. said to have arrived in 745 A. I). Gibbon in his De- 
cline and fall of the Roman Empire doubts whether the Thomas of the Eastern 
Ecclesiastical traditions was an apostle, a Manichean or an Armenian merchant which 
last is generally considered more probable. Simon Joseph Asseman in his Bibliotheca 
Orientals is not sure whether he ever came to Malabar. At all events, the date of 
his advent is uncertain. \ According to one set of authorities it is 345. A. D. But 
this can hardly be correct. Thomas is said to have seen the last of the Pcrumalsand 
the rule of the Peruraals lasted much later than 845. Dr. Hough gives 780|| os 
the date while Mr. Milne Rae suggests 745^f as more probable. The grant by the 


9 A If (Hainan author of the Eighth Century, A. D. 

f For • firffrr rtitrurrf~ oa the question of the settlement of Manlcheans in Malabar, see the contribution! of Dr, A. C. Burnell 
and the Rev. Mr. Collin* In the page* of the Indan Antiquary, VoU. IV, A V. 

t Pn«« 3IO, VoL III, Indian AnUquaiy. 

I Pag® 365, Vol VII, Aiiatk Rtuarcht*. 

I P»g« 95. Vol 1. Christianity in India. 

1 Rat’s 'Syria* Church in India.' 
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OSAF.xxx. Perumal to Iravicorten of Cranganore took place in A. D. 774 according to the 
FABA.93. calculations of Dr. Burnell and Dr. Kielhorn* * * § and it is likely that it might have 
been the result of Thomas Cana’s commercial prosperity. The tradition is that 
Thomas and his colony embarked in three ships from Bagdad with a former Bishop 
of Edessa named Joseph and two priests and two deacons. They belonged to 
seventy- two families and seven tribes, Bagi, Bilkuth. Hadhai, Kujalik, Koja, Maja- 
muth* and Thejamuth. Thomas was received with all honor at Cranganore. After 
arrival he married two wives of whom one was a Christian belonging to the colony 
that came with him and another a Hindu. He had a number of children 
among whom he divided his immense wealth. To the children of the Christian wife, 
he left all his possessions to the south of Cranganore, and to those of the Hindu 
convert, those lying on the north. Thus came the division of the Syrian Christians 
info the large endogainous sections, Northists and Southists, with their differences 
in the customs relating to marriage et cetera. 

A second colony of Christians landed at Quilon in 822. A. D. under the 
leadership of Mar Sapor (Xabro) and Mar Peroz (Prohd) to the first of whom 
thc^rant of 824 A. I). by Sthunu Ravi Gupta, the last of the Perumals, is probably 
addressed. In 825 they obtained permission to build a church at Rayankulam 
from Sri Chandra Iravi, King of Quad. The statement found in Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles of King Alfred’s mission to Malabar in 883 is not supported by traditions 
or recorded evidence. 

• &3. Though with the* name of the Portuguese is generally associated the in- 

troduction of Roman Catholicism into Malabar, they 

Origin and spread of Roman wepe not t j le Catholics that visited this coast. 

Catholicism. t 

To John of Montccarvino, the Pope’s emissary at the 
court of lvublai Khan in Maugolia, who visited this coast between 1288 and 
1294 and converted a hundred souls, is probably due the beginning of Catholicism.f 
The next recorded event is an epistle dated 1330 deputing a Bishop in the person 
of Friar Jordanus to Columbum (Quilon) and asking the Christians of Malabar 
to renounce their schism — the Nestorians being schismatics — and enter the unity 
of the Catholic church. J In A. D. 1347 John De Marignolli, the Papal delegate who 
had been sent to China, landed at Quilon on his return home and saw a church 
of St. George belonging to the Latin communion. $ 

The next fact regarding the Roman Catholic Christians, relates to a present, 
by them to \ asco da Gama, of a silver-mounted stuff of vermillion ornamented with 
three bells. The treaty of the Portuguese with the King of Quilon dated 
the 25th September 1 51 G comes next, under which the King agreed to re-build, 
at his own expense, in the same style and in the place where it had formerly stood 
the church of St Thomas and to endow it with the same revenues as it originally 
possessed. It was further stipulated that any of the King’s subjects, whether 
natives or Moors who might desire to become Christians, w See to be at foil liberty 
to do so.§ The sanction thus procured for the propagation of the Catholic faith 
awaited to have its 4 full effect the advent of Francis Xavier in 1542 who in one 
month is said to have baptized about 10,000 people. Xavier established several 
churches, the chief of which at Kottar still bears his name. 


• Page 229, VoL I, and Pag* ij* Vol XXII, Indian Antiquary. 

« f Pages >97 ft 214, i, Colonel Yule’s ‘ Cathay and the way thither.’ 

t ' Mirabilia Dcecripta,’ Hakluyt Society. 

$ Pages 542 ft 545, ii,‘ Cathay and the way thither.' 

§ I*agl 0, Danvers’s * Old Portuguese Records,’ 
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Into tlite sutjsequent history of Christianity in Malabar it is not necessary to CMA9* in, 
enter in this Report in view of the detailed accounts that have been recently ****.*4. 
published on the: subject. The earliest Protestant Missionary, Dr. Anthonius 
Scherius, came to Malabar in 1663* and the separation of the Syrian Christians iuto 
the Antiocham and the Reformed party first took formal shape in 1868. 

94. This interesting sect of Christianity is of recent origin and owes its 

Tht Ynyomayam fleet. csta blishment to a Brahmin convert to Protestantism. 

It is said that, about two centuries ago, a Brahmin from 
the adjoining District of Tinnevelly migrated to Tmvancore with his wife and 
children and settled down in the Kunnattur Taluk in central Travaneoro. One of 
the descendants of this Brahmin embraced Christianity, with his wife and six sons, 
who were all baptised in the Protestant Church at Mavelikarain the year 1861. The 
eldest of the sons was Justus Joseph, the founder of the Yuyomnyam sect. 

In 1863, the father died and the sons continued as manlier* of the Protestant 
Church till 1875. In that year, Vidv&n Kutti (the young Pandit), as Justus 
Joseph was called, announced to* the world that the millennium mentioned in the 
20th Chapter of the 44 Revelation’ 9 was at hand and that Satan would be bound, 
and Christ would reign on earth in person with all his saints from the 1st* October 
1881. He addressed letters about the expected event to the Lord Bishop of Madras, 
to the Patriarch of Antioch and to the Syrian Metropolitan and the several 
Missionaries in Travancore. None of these ecclesiastics, however, seemed to have 
attached any value to his prophecy. As his teaching was not accepted by the 
Protestant Church to which he belonged, he seceded from it and began to preac|i 
his new faith in the world at large. He succeeded in persuading numerous 
Jacobites and Church Mission Christians to believe that the Messiah would b«* 
soon coming, formed a congregation of his own under the name of the “Regenera- 
tion Society” (Unarm Sabha) and finally proclaimed its organization on the 
16th October, 1875. This body was also known as the “Six years’ Party” signi- 
fying the belief in the advent: of the Messiah after six years. Anxious to 
include themselves in the category of believers in the .coming of the Messiah 
and naturally eager to derive all the benefits they could by unquestioning faith 
in the announced event, Christians flocked in numbers to the new creed and tin 
followers of VidvAn Kutti soon swelled to about 10,000. “The labours of the 
Missionaries received a check from the Six years’ movement. The ‘revival’ 

Syrians joined the Six years’ people to the number of at least three or four thousand, 
giving up their property and in several instances forsaking their wives and children 
to follow Justus Joseph and Thomman.”f The march of the new faith, how- 
ever, was soon arrested. The year 1881 came and jiasscd by; but the eagerly 
expected Messiah did not ‘come. Vidviln Kutti, however, was equal to the occa- 
sion, He interpreted his prophecy differently and said that the absence of faith in 
<iod is the darkness he preached against and that the establishment of his sect de- 
noted the dawn of spiritual light. He proclaimed that Jesus Christ had revealed Him- 
self to him and had commanded him to propagate Ibis teaching. This interpreta- 
tion, ingenious no doubt, did not take the desired effect. Many of his once 
devoted followers soon fell off in great disappointment. *But the few that 
remained continue and believe in the reign of the millennium. Justus Joseph 
guided and directed the congregation that stuck to him with zeal and energy for six 
years more, when he died. His place is now taken by his brother Justus Jacob. 

The name Yuydmayam by which this faith i# known is made up of ya,ye,//6 
and yd, the initial letters of the Malayalam equivalents for Jehovah ( YakOva ), Jesus 
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( Yku ) , Joseph (}%*/* J and John (Ydhann&n). The adherent}* of the sect hold 
in equal respect the Old and the New Testaments. They seek no proselytes and 
l>elieve that, in the end, there will be but one religion in the world, i. e t1 their 
own. They owe no allegiance to any other Christian Church. A complete scheme of 
ecclesiastical organization has betn worked out by the founder. The hierarchy 
seems to he well arranged, the High Priest being of the family of Justus 
Joseph himself. For the maintenance of the church functionaries, a contribution 
is levied to the extent of one-tenth of every person’s income. The Yuyflmayam 
Christians have no churches. Prayer is conducted in houses. The mode of praying 
is as follows: — Bread and water are placed on a table. The people stand round 
and pray in silence for a few minutes. Prayer is then said and Hallelujah is sung. 
After this, portions from the Old and the New Testaments are read, and the song 
is recited once more. With the pronouncement of the benediction by the priest, 
the prayer is brought to a close, and with the distribution of the consecrated bread 
and water among the persons present, the worship ends. Occasionally, short 
sermons are also delivered by the priest. The rituals and doctrines of this sect 
seem to be of an eclectic character. Their religious literature is deeply tinged with 
Sanskrit phraseology. Their invocations are adaptations of those of the Brahmins, 
suited *to the religion of the converts. 

Tiie founder has inaugurated a special era — the ‘ Yuyomayam’ era — which 
dates lrom the 1st October, 1881, The Christian era is called the ‘Janaka’ era or 
the era ot the lather. New names are given to the twelve months of the year ami 
to the seven days of the week. A new sacerdotal language has been elaborated out of 
Sanskrit, Hebrew and Syriac, of which the first predominates. 

« 

The social life of the community is equally interesting. They have their 
exogamons divisions or (/tints like the Brahmins and are grouped into griima ms 
( villages). Their women wear coloured cloths and a small petticoat or bodice 
alter the fashion of caste Hindus. Neither men nor women are permitted 
to wear any ornaments. Marriage takes place in the presence of the priest and 
is registered. Animal fowl is entirely forbidden. They dispose of the dead in 
their own premises like the Malabar Hindus but do not cremate them. 

• 

On. 23*6 ]>er cent, of the entire population consists of Christians. Taking a 
Number of Christiana. total of 10,000, the Western division is found to con- 
si hsidiary table ii. tain 4,607 Christians and the Eastern 5,398 unevenly 
distributed. In Tovala, Nedmnangad and Pattanapuram they number below 75, 
the proportion reaching as low a figure as 15 in the outlying Taluk of Shencottah. 
As one goes northwards, the strength ot the Christians increases. In Minachil, 
Kttuinanur, Changanachery, Kottayam, Kunnatnad and Miivattupiuha, it is above 

umI 1,1 tlie nftm0(l T *I"k, as many as 793. In the Taluks of the Western 
division, the proportion is above 200 except in Kafrimngapitlli (157), Kartikapalli 
(133) and Chimyinkil (31). Timvalla, with a ratio of 801 Christians, comes in 
tor the largest share, Shcrtallay following with a proportion of 472. 

96. Final Table XV II, Inij>erialand Provincial, shows particulars of thesects 
Christian sects. Kristians. The denominations returned in the 

Subsidiary Taulss iv A vi. schedules are not shown in that Table as such, but are 
grouped under the heads prescribed for the purpose 
•' thc ““Port'd Census Commissioner. A statement (Subsidiary Table VI) is 
appended giving the sects under which the several religious designations are so in- 
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clu-lol w th the puraber under each. 24 sects hjwe been returned and are grouped ? 
under 13 main heads. I 

Out of a total of 697,387 Christians, 22,888 persons (3*3 per cent) have not 
recorded any sect. The corresponding number jt the previous Census was 28,799 
(5*4 per cent). Though the present return may bean improvement, the number of 
persons who have failed to give any information is still large., due, to a. great 
extent, to the ignorance of the Native Christian as to the name of the Beet to whibh 
he is to return himself as belonging. 

In 1891, 19 sects were recordel and were grouped into ten heads; but the 
classification was in some respects different from the present one. The returns for the 
Syro- Romans, the Syrian-Jacobites and the R ‘formed Syrians are now recorded 
separately for the first time. In 1891, the Syro-Romans were included under 
Roman Catholics, the other two being grouped together. The London Mission 
Christians now shown under ‘Minor Denominations’ were then treated as ‘Con* 
gregationalists’; and the ‘ YuyOmaynm’ sect was not distinguished from the Syrian, 

f. 

An interesting Diagram (No. 8)is annexed showing the Talukwar nftmbersof 
each of the main divisions of Christianity— Roman Catholics, Syrians and'Protcs- 
tan f s. In the case of the first two denominations, the relative strength of the Syro* 
Romans and of the Svrian-Jacobites is shown by a m irk in each bar. Such a 
differentiation has not been possible in regard to the^ adherents of the London Mis- 
sion and the Church Mission Societies, as many of thihn have returned themselves 
merely as Protestants. 

Syro-Roman: — First in the order of numerical strength, come the Syro- 
Romans or Roman Catholics of the Syrian rite. They total 232,439 and form 33*3 
per cent, of the entire Christian population. Their chief seats are in the interior 
Taluks of north Travancore whence they have spread in great numbers in a 
westerly direction as far as the sea. In Ambalapuzha, Changanuchery ami other 
Taluks to the north, they are to be found almost exclusively, the highest numbers 
being in Ettumanur (36,432) and Minachil (36,678). A transverse line drawn 
along the southern boundary of the Ambalapuzha and Clmngnnaehery Taluks * 
from the coast to the ghJits will have all the Syro- Romans of Travancore on its 
northern side with only a few stragglers down south. 

It has to be mentioned here that under the head of Svro-Romans are included 
those who have returned their sect as Chaldean Christian. Though as a general 
name, Chaldean may apply to all Syrian Christians, the Jacobites included the 
Chaldean being taken as synonymous with Syrian — yet, in its restricted applica- 
tion, it refers to the Catholic Syrians under the Patriarch of Babylon. Of the total 
of 23,835 persons who have returned themselves os Chaldean Christians, 22,001 
persons are from two Taluks, Changanachery and*Shertallay, which do not contain 
a single Chaldean Church. It has been ascertained by enquiry that this designa- 
tion was generally assumed for the purposes of the Census fyy the Syro- Romans 
themselves. Hence they Were placed under the above beading. 

Syrtanf Jacobite ).•— The Syrian-Jacobites muster 181 ,932 strong or 26*1 percent, 
of the total and are most numerous in Kunatnad(23,353,and Muvattupuzha (28,343). 

In iheir Head-quartern in the Kottnyam Taluk, they number 17,088, t. e, nearly 
thrice tk&ttumber of the Syro-)Romans who, in the five eircumjacen t Taluks of Ambala* 

I mbvSh^Ihy, OSttei»msir f are found in noticeably 
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chav. nl. largo proportions. They have their strongest outposts in Tiruyalla, Maveliknra, 
PAHA. 97. Kartikapalli, Chengannur and Kunnattur and appear to be extending in that direc- 
tion. 


Roman Catholics ; — The Roman Catholics of the Latin rite are the next strong- 
est — totalling 132,588 or 10 per cent. They are found in all the Taluks of the 
State, and in the largest numbers in Kraniel (22,170) and Shertallay (22,543). 
If the Syro-Romans are taken along with them, more than half the Christian po- 
pulation come under the spiritual supremacy of Rome, the adherents of the two 
branches together amounting to 385,028 or 52\3 per cent. 

Anglican Communion : — Under the heading ‘Anglican Communion’ are in- 
cluded the ‘Church ot America,' the ‘Church of Eng’and,’ the ‘Church of Ireland,’ 
‘Church Mission,’ ‘Episcopalian,’ ‘ Anglican Church,’ Protestant and S, P. (jr. Mission. 
Ihe total strength is 78,888 or 1 1'3 per cent., the highest number — 14,350 — being 
returned by the Ncyyattinkira Taluk. Seven other Taluks, Agastisvaram, Eraniel, 
Kalkulam, V ilavankod, Maveliknra, Chnnganaehcry and Kottayam, have each over 
3,000 Christians under this denomination. 


A vn in ( Reformed ) : 37,100 Christians (5' 3 |)er cent.) have returned themselves 
ns Reformed Syrians of whom more than 75 per cent, are found in the Taluks of 
Chengannur (10,582) and Tiruvulla (19,920). Fourteen Taluks do not return any. 
When compared with the Syrian Jacobites, they stand in the proportion of 1 : 5. 


Minor Denominations ,- — The total number of Christians under this group 
which includes ‘Brother Mission,’ ‘Heathen Convert,' ‘ Undenominational,’ and 
London Mission :s 8,726. Of these, the London Mission Christians number 
as many as 6,698^. At the 1891 Census, these were classed as ‘ Congregational ists’ 
and amounted in all to only 113 adherents. The number now returned, though 
an improvement, is still fir too low. This is due, as already stated, to many of the 
converts belonging to this mission having returned as their sect the less specialized 
appellation of Protestants, ihe London Mission Society has its chief seat at 
Nagercoil, and though it has established stations in the Taluks of Trivandrum, 
Chirayinkil and QuPon, its chief labours lie confined to south Trayancore. Tim 
activity of the Church Mission with its seat in Kottayam extends' mainly over 
north Travancorc. Assuming that those who have returned themselves simply 
as roteitants in the eight laluks from Trivandrum southwards belong to the 
London Mission and that such entries in other Taluks refer to the Church Mission we' 
get as many as 52,653 for the former. The strength of the ‘ Anglican Communion’ 
would then be only 32,931 and not 78,886, as stated under that head. The results 
thus worked out are, of course, only approximate. 


Other Christian Sects .—Of the smaller sects the most numerous are the Sal- 
vationists— 3,547— who are returned mostly by the four southern Taluks— Tovala 
Agastisvaram, Eraniel and Kalkulam. This sect is new to the recent Census. ’ 


Next come the followers of the ‘Yuy5tnayam’ sect which has adherents in 
11 Taluks but number in all only 1,051. This sect is not found recorded in the 
previous Census, having probably been included under ‘Syrian.’ 


The remaining sects include 80 Baptists, 26 Presbyterians, 11 Lutherans, 11 
Congregationahsts and 3 Methodists. ’ 


97. The racial distribution of Christian sects shows that almost the whole of 
OhrlstUa scot and rae*. population is of indigenous origin. The Syrian 
• Beets, Jacobite and Reformed, as well as the Sjro- 
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Romans with {heir native Metropolitans and Bishops, are wholly composed of i 
natives of the country. The Roman Catholics of the Latin rite come next in the 
strength of their converts. Of the other proselytising iiodies, the London Mission 

Society has the greatest number, the Church Mission following it at a long interval. 

• 

Foreign Christians number 534 in all, of whom as many as 367 belong to the 
Anglican Communion, and 106 arc Roman Catholics. Of the remaining 61 foreign- 
ers, 18 have returned themselves under the head of ‘Minor Denominations;’ 13 are 
Presbyterians; 9, Salvationists; 7, Lutherans; 1, a Congregationalist, and 1, an 
Armenian Syrian. 12 persons have not returned any sect. 

Out of a total of 1,489 Eurasians, 1,111 are Roman Catholics, 272 belong to 
the Anglican Communion, and 9 are Presbyterians. The Minor Denominations 
show 5 Eurasians, while 92 have failed to give any information in regard to their 
sect. 


The Minor Religions. 


98. Under ‘Minor Religions/ 227 Buddhists, 151 Jews, 15 Sikhs,, 7 Parsis 

. „ «... and 1 Jain have been returned. These 401 •persons 

The Minor Xelirloni. 1 

form hut 1 in every 10,000 of the ppulation. Of 

these, as many as 248 are males and 153, females. 


Buddhists: — As there were no Buddhists at the 1891 Census, enquiry was 
made into the cause of the present influx and it was foitnd that as many as 226 had, 
at the time of the Census, come to work in the Planters’ estates and had since left 
Travancore. 

Jews : — Of the 151 Jews, as many as 133 belong to the Parur Taluk. At the 
1891 Census, they numbered 125. Though at the present day their ranks are so 
thin, there was a time, and that not far back, when the Jews lived in considerable 
numbers in this State. Kayankulam and Shertallay were their important. com- 
mercial centres. At the present day Cochin appears to lie their chosen home and 
but for the .tiny colony that still survives to (ell its tale, the once capacious 
factories and the crowded synagogues of the sons of Israel would have been long • 
forgotten in Travancore. * 

Sikhs :-*- The 15 Sikhs returned are immigrants from Upper India in connection 
with the Railway works. 
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Subsidiary Table I .— General Distribution of Population by Religion. 


• 

Religion. 

1001. 

1891. 

1881. 

1875. 


Pro- 


Pro- 


Pro- 



Number. 

PORTION 

;pf.h 10,000. 

Number. 

PORTION 

pf.r10,000. 

Number. 

portion 
PER 10,000. 

Number. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Hindus 

a, 035,615 

(2,083,798) 

6,895*3 

(6,9908) 

1,871,864 

7,318-4 

1,755.610 

7,311*6 

1,702,149 

Musalmans . 

100,506 

645*5 

108,823 

621-0 

146,909 

611*8 

■D 

Christians.. 

507,387 

2,362*3 

526,911 

2,060-1 

498,542 

2,076-3 

469,023 

Animists .. 

28,183 

05-5 


... 

... 


• • 

Others • .. 

400 

1*4 

138 

•5 

97 

4 

151 

Total. 

3,953,157 

10,000 

2,557,736 

10,000 

2,401,158 

10,000 | 

2,311,370 


General Distribution of Population by Religion -. — Continu'd. 


Religion. 

1$75. 

Percentage of Variation : 
Increase ( + ) Decrease (— ). 

Net Variation: 

1875 to 

1901. 

Proportion 
PER 10,UU). 

1891 to 1901, 

1881 to 1891. 

1875 to 1881. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

*1 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Hindus 

7,364-2 

+ 8-8 

+ (103) 

+ 60 

+ 31 

-f 333,468 

(+ 361,649) 

+ 10*5 

(+ 21-2) 

Musulmans . . 

6059 

+ 20-0 

+ 81 

+ 4-9 

+ 50*510 

+ 38*1 

Christians .. 

2,0292 

+ 32*4 

+ 5-7 

+ 6*3 

+ 228,364 

+ 48*7 

Animists . . 


♦ . 

.. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Others 

■7 

+ 104*2 

■ 

+ 42-3 

- 35*8 

+ 255 

+ 168*9 

Total. 

10,000 

+ 15*4 

+ 6*5 

+ 3*0 

+ 640,778 

+ 27*T 


[ N otr. In the caw of Hindus the figure* for the previous Censuses included the class of persons separately arranged to he 
recognized as Animi»t» for the purposes of this Census. For comparison similatfigures ftr 1901 are given within 
brackets. ] 
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Subsidiary Tabus II . — Distribution of Religions by Natural Division d and Taluks . 


Hindus. Musalmans. Christians. 

Natural Propor- 

Divisions and Proportion per 10,000 in Proportion porj 0,000 in Proportion por 10,000 in tiou per 

Taluks. 10,000 in 


Western Division. 

1. Agaatisvaram 339*4 

2. Braniel 370*4 

3. Vilavankod . . 287*6 

4. Neyyattinkara 626*9 

5. Trivandrum.. 625*0 

6. Chirayinkil .. 468*3 

7. Quilon 452*3 

8. Karunagapalli 477*8 

9. Kartikapalli 391*1 

10. Ambalapuzha 341*6 

11. 8hertallay .. 506*9 

12. Parur 218*8 

13. Yaikam 372-0 

14. Tiruvalla .. 402*1 

15. Mavelikara . . 448*1 


F/ulern Divition. 

16 . Tovala 128-1 

17. Kalkulam .. 260*8 

18. Nedumangad 269*7 

19. Kottarakara 282*6 

20. Pattanapuram 161*4 

&1. Shenoottah .. 172*3 

22. Kunnattur .. 327*7 

23. Cbengannur 348*6 

24. Changanachery 244*6 

25. Kottayam .. 276*6 

26. Bttnmanur . . 263*1 

27. Minanhil .. 148*7 

28. Todapucha . . 88*2 

29. MuvaUnpuaha 312*3 

30. Kunnatnad . . 342*6 

31. Alangad 186*9 


243*1 80*6 

291*5 35*9 

1642 74*1 

87*5 168*3 

288*2 434*9 

365*9 899*5 

199*8 637*3 


1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

176*9 

2134 

3230 

301-8 

192*6 

255*9 

290*8 

445-8 

131*6 

131*4 

170*8 

260*5 

310*0 

3238 

356*5 

355*3 

674*2 

598*5 

650*7 

204*0 

838-6 

821*7 

893*9 

34*5 

758-9 

859*4 

819*4 

294*7 

023*7 

822*4 

7334 

157*0 

411*0 

415*5 

4021 

132-8 

629*6 

638*0 

378*0 

377*1 

249-7 

175*5 

2523 

472*2 

246-7 

228*7 

* yi9*2 

304-9 

234-8 

215*5 

212*6 

208-2 

145-9 

i;jg*9 

926 

801*1 

273*0 

260*3 

307*9 

266*9 

L997*3 

6,126-8^6,113*3 

4,606 6 

76-3 

745 

88*7 

68*6 

149*0 

1524 

158*1 

219*8 

304-9 

208*3 

246*9 

47*7 

>272*9. 

286*5 

294*5 

161*4 

298*4 

262*5 

174 6 

71*3 

148*0 

101 4 

146*0 

15*2 

194*2 

173*7 

176*8 

164*1 

176*8 

179*0 

179*9 

479*2 

243*5 

2153 

217*0 

563*3 

80*6 

725 

47*9 

526-4 

35*9 

30*4 

420 

1 561*6 

74*1 

<>8*2 

92*6 

666*6 

168-3 

168*5 

182*3 

166*4 

434*9 

405*6 

378*9 

793*2 

699*5 

716*9 

988*6 

599*7 


. 52*5 36*6 

245*6 360*9 

175 1,326-0 
124*6 1,1091 •> 
76*0 2,146*0 
164 7*1 


4697 | 342*6 
2*3 47*1 


31 Qai4sMiHiUa 78*7 68*3 34*8 18*2 405 

Total ... l.OOM 3^73 3 a,88*7M»3'4 1 8 ^ 0 8 - 19 ^ 3 «’ 44fl ' 8 

KM, MM. WOO w^oafeooo * 0,000 lQKWo] xo^ooj io/xw I io,ooo| 10 .H 


I No*-,. » * m*, far ,* UkM* to «*-* » *—«•**• * «* I 
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Subsidiary Table III \. -Distribution of Hindus by 
Natural Divisions and 1 aluks, ‘ 


/ 

Kvmfek of Hindus in 

: T T T 

1 

1 A 'a tv ha l nt vm oss a s /> 

/ 

Taluk*. 

1 ■ mm / iuui luvr 

/ 


1901, 


mi 


mi 


m. 


i 


1 

I 

! i 

i 

3 

< 

5 

Western Dir lion. 





1. Apudisvaraiu 

69,095 

cw 

58,196 

61,066 

2, T>uniid 

75,403 

74,383 

75,587 

60,404 

3. Vilavunkod 

59,610 

56,718 

63,220 

48,372 

4. Noyynttinkara 

109,266 | 

93,618 

80,464 

84,939 

5. Trivandrum 

107,122 

93,468 

*4,457 

82,698 

T*. (’hirayinkil 

94,439 

83,105 

72,029 

74,500 

7. Quilon ; 

94,635 

90,737 

82,114 

81,847 

Karunagapnlli •• - •• 1 

97,668 

86,968 

82,870 

• 78,026 

1). Kurtiknpnlli 

79,659 

76,849 

69,376 

68.289 

10. Amhalapuzha 

69,537 

(13,00 

68,109 

61,695 

11. Shurtallay 

103,192 

89,561 

83,580 

85,200 

12. Parur 

44,548 

38,216 

41,255 

40,011 

, 13. *Vuikuni 

75,727 

65,704 

62,021 

' 59,705 

14. Tiruvalla 

82,277 

77,711 

C9.155 

64,908 

15. Mavolikara 

92,726 

85,000 

91,468 

90,397 

Total .. 

1,254,901 

1,144,332 

1,082,910 

1051,153 

last mt Division. 





1C. Tovala 

26,173 

26, *22 

26,342 

26,062 

17. Knlkubun 

52,076 

47.117 1 

46,340 

43,036 

18. Nod uman pid 

58,632 

50,766 

4 7.7 J 3 

43,590 

Ilk Kottarakara 

60,606 

57,393 

45,383 

43,136 

20. Pattanapuram 

38,895 

31,453 

30,709 

31,143 

21. Shencottah 

35,089 

30,033 

27,513 

26.650 

22. Kunnattur 

66,871 

61,948 

50,214 

51,597 

21k Cltenganmir 

71,750 

65,795 

58,526 

1 

56,348 

24. Changanaohorv 

50,382 

j 44.698 

45,870 

44,300 

25. Kottayam 

58,148 

49,756 

42,687 

41.335 

26. EUumanur.. 

53,624 

41>,H5C. 

51,176 

51,111 

27. Minaehil .. 

30,479 

27,797 

28,822 

28,663 

28. Todupu/. n 

18,457 

14,714 

15,371 

16,274 

20. Muvattupnj’.lm 

64,116 

52,923 

*50,006 

52,150 

80. Kummtuad 

09,810 

60,116 

64,236 

58,683 

31. Alangad . . • 

38,047 

38,050 

35,079 

36,026 

32. Oardauioin llills 

. 

17,730 

12,7^9 

6,113 

1,832 

Total , . 

808,894 

| 727,532 

j ~ "672,700 

650,996 

Total, State . . 

2,003,790 

1,871,864 

| 1)755,610 

1,708,140 


f NorB:— The figiuVs for the previous Censuses are taken as they are recorded in the Reports. No adjustment* have been 
possible for transfer of areas in twelve Taluks.] 
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Subsidiary Table III A —Distribution of Hindus by 
, Natural Divisions and Taluks. 


Variation: IniMake (+) ok Decrease (- ). 


1891-1901 

Numb«r. jj^ 

6 7 


1831 — 1891 - 

Number. I .f* 




1878 - 1901 . 


Por- 4 

CM1MK& .4 I 

SI 


461 + 0-7 

1,020 + 1*4 

2,892 + 6*1 


10,438 + 17-9 
1,201 - 1-6 


8.029 1 + 13 * 1 ; 1 


15,648 + 16*7 + 4,154 + 46 

13,654 + 14*6 + 9,011 + 10-7 

11,331 + 13*6 + 11,076 +' 15'4 

3,898 + 4*8 + 8,623 + 10-5 


1,201 - 1-6 4 6,093 + 88 j + 5,909 4 »*o * 

3,489 I + 6-6 + *,857 | + ICO j + 11,238 + 33*3 3 

4,154 | + 4-6 + 4,525! 63 | 4 21,327 4 38*3 4 

9.011 + 107 4 1,759 I 4 « ! + + M ' 5 5 


3,898 4 4*8 + 
10,700 413*3 4 

2,810 4 3*7 4 

5,877 4 9*3 - 

13,631 415*3 4 

6,332 418*5 - 

10,023 + 15*3 + 
4,566 4 5*9 4 

7,726 4 9*1 - 


33 ; 4 
03 i 4 


4,098 + 4-9 

7,473 + 108 

4,449 - 65 

5,981 4 72 

3,039 - 74 

3,683 4 5-9 

8,556 4 12-4 


1 7,726 4 9*1 1 - 6,468 | 

110,573 4 9*7 4 81,433 


+ 267 4 03 [ 

+ 4,814 4 6’2 | 

+ 1,087 4 1'6 

+ 6,414 4 104 : 

_ 1,620 - 1-9 ! 


2,316 4 3 9 i 4 

4,247 4 65 I 4 

i 

1,071 4 1-2 j 4 


19,933 j 4 38*8 6 

12,788 j + 15*8 7 

« 

19,612 j 4735*3 8 
11,370 1 + i8*8 9 
7,842 j 4 13*7 10 
17,992 j 4 31*1 11 
4,537 4 11*3 12 

16,022 | 4 38*8 ti 
17,369 I 4 38*7 14 


+ 5-7 4 31,757 4 3*0 4 303.761 j 4 19*4 


649 - 3*4 4 

4,959 4 10*5 4 

7,866 416*5 4 

3,213 '+ 5*8 4 

7,442 433*7 4 

5,056 + 18*8 4 


480 4 1-8 

777 4 1 7 

3,053 4 64 

12,010 4 265 

744 4 C4 

2,520 4 92 


280 4 1-1 | 

3,304 4 7-7 j 

4,123 4 95 

2,247 4 62 

, 434 - 14 

863 4 3-2 i 


4,923 4 7*9 4 U.734 4 234 | - 1,™ ~ 

5,955 4 9*1 4 7,269 4 124 j 4 2,178 4 39 


6,684 413*7 - 
6^92 413*81 4 


1,172 - 26 4 1.510 4 34 

7,069 4 16 6 4 1.352 4 93 

1,820 - 96 4 65 4 01 

1,025 - 36-6 4 169 4 06 

667 - 4-3 4 97 4 06 


1,644 - 90 

5,663 4 95 

947 - 2-6 

4,281 4 233-7 


6,022 | 4 13*8:24 
14,813 j 4 36*8 1 25 
2.513' 4 *'• 26 

I, 816 4 •** 27 

3,183 4 30*8 28 

11,966 + 88* 29 

II , 136 + 19 *® 30 

2.021 4 6*8 31 

15,898 4 887*8 32 


+ 3*1 4 381,9*8 4 31*3 
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'Subsidiary Table III B . — Distribution of Mtmbnans by 
Natural Divisions and Taluks. ' 



‘ 

Number of Maiiommedans in 


Natural Divisions and 
Taluks. 

• 

t 

« 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1875. 

' 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Wenlent Dir in ion, 

1. Agaatinvarani. . 

3,371 

i 

| 

3,3*7 

4,746 

3,800 

2. Enuiiel 

3,671 

4,00b 

4,272 

4,401 

3. Vilavankod 

2,507 

2,087 

2,510 

2,307 

4. NoyyaMinkara 

5,908 

5,143 

5,237 

5.20G 

5, Trivandrum 

12,847 

0,500 

9,559 

0,144 

0. Chirayinkil . . 

15,981 

13,050 

13,132 

11,095 

7. Qttilon 

< 

14,462 

13,050 

12,478 

10,503 

8. Karnnagapalli 

« 

15,697 

13,001 

10,775 

10,006 

9. Kartikapalli 

7.833 

7,075 

5,907 

5,450 

10. A mlmlapu/dia 

10,093 

10,133 

5,554 

9,420 

11. Khertallay 

4,769 

2,787 

3,706 

3.G3S 

12. Pgrur 9 . , 

4,703 

3,032 

•2,026 

2,905 

13. Vaikam 

4,475 

3,423 

3,123 

3,018 

14. Tiruvalla 

3,780 

2,175 

1,361 

1,580 

If). Mavelikara . . 

5,203 

4,134 

4,524 

4,993 

Total 

114,389 

97,308 

89,810 

87,882 

f'M-teni Division, 

Hi. Tovala 

1,453 

1,184 

1,303 

1,246 

17. Kalkulam 

3,839 

2,420 

2,322 

2,134 

1*. Nodumangad . . 

6,811 j 

3,308 

3,627 

2,958 

111. Kottarakara .. 

5,300 

4,550 

4,327 ' 

4,061 

20. Pattanapuram 

6,686 

4,100 

2,565 

2,282 

21. Shoncottah 

3,830 

1,011 

2,145 

1,429 

22. Knnnathir 

3,701 

2,750 

2,507 

2,266 * 

2,‘l. Chenganmir 

3,370 

2,843 

2,643 

2,497 

24. Phanganachory 

4,641 

3,420 

3,188 

3,308 

25. Kollaynin 

1,535 

* 1,161 

704 

627 

2'>. Ktiumanur .. 

685 

483 

617 

528 

27. Miriachil ' 

1,413 

1,084 

1,360 

1,282 

28. Todupilr.li a . . 

3,305 

2,076 

2,678 

2,380 

211. Muvattupuiha 

8,387 j 

6,442 

5,566 

6,377 

W. K annul nad .. 

13,330 

11,380 

14,623 

13,538 

•’ll. A tanged 

11,965 ! 

11,386 

6,000 

6,152 

•12. ( urdamom Hills 

347 | 

643 

34 

161 

Iota i 

76,377 1 

81,515 

57,089 

59,284 

Total, State ... 

190,566 ! 

158,828 

146,909 

140,066 
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Subsidiary Table III B . — Distribution of Mitsui mans In/ 
@ Natural Divisions and Taluks. 


VARIATION: iNCRKAftK(i) OK DeC'RKAHK ( ). 


1891 - 1901 . 


1881-1801. 


Wft-1881. 


1875-1901. 


Number. 

Per- 

centage. 

Number, j 

Per 1 
ventage. 

1 

Number, j 

Per 

cent age. • 

Number. 

Pel* j 
ventage- 


6 | 

7 | 


8 i 

9 



10 

1 

11 


12 1 

13 


16 

- 0-5 


1,889 


28-6 

+ 

916 

+ 24 9 | 


429 | 

1 

11-3 

— 

394 

- 9-7 

— 

207 


4'8 

- 

219 

- 4 9 i 


820 

18*3 

+ 

420 

+ 90-1 


423 

— 

HV9 

+ 

143 

+ 6*0 ; 

+ 

140 

f 5*9 

+ 

765 

+ 14-9 

— 

94 


1*8 

+ 

31 

+ 06 

f 

702 

4 13-5 

+ 

3,341 

+ 35-1 

— 

53 

- 

Of, 

+ 

415 

4 4 5 

+ 

3,703 

+ 40-5 


2,931 

+ 99-5 

— 

82 

... 

06 

+ 

1 , 4 : 17 

+ 123 

f 

4,286 

i 36*0 

+ 

812 

+ 5-9 

+ 

1,172 

+ 

94 

4 

1,885 

+ 17*8 

4 

3,869 

1 ( 36-5 

+ 

2.636 

+ 90-9 

+ 

2,288 

+ 

212 

+ 

679 

4 6-7 | 

4 

5.601 

4 55-5 

1 - 

758 

+ 10-7 

+ 

1,168 

+ 

19*8 

+ 

451 

+ 8*3 | 

4 

2,377 

4 43*6 


40 

- 0-4 

+ 

4,579 

+ 

824 

- 

3,866 

•• 410 I 

4 

673 

+ 7-1 

+ 

1,972 

+ 70-8 



919 

— 

24-8 

•1 

68 


•4 

1,121 

4 30*0 

+ 

1,070 

+ 99-5 

+ 

706 

+ 

241 

+ 

21 

t* 0 7 

| 

+ 

1,797 

+ 6P9 

+ 

1,052 

+ 30-7 

+ 

300 

+ 

96 

+ 

75 

+ 2*5 

t- 

1,427 

+ 46*8 

+ 

605 

+ 97*8 

+ 

814 

+ 

59*8 


219 

- 13*9 

4 

1,200 

1 75*9 

+ 

1,069 

+ 25-9 

— 

390 

- 

8*6 

+ 

131 

| 4 30 

4 

' 810 

+ 18*4 

+ 

i iJisT 

+ 17-5 

+ 

7,488 

T“ 

8*3 

+ 

”*1*978 

4 9*3 

+ 

96,457 

+ 30*1 

+ 

269 

+ 99-7 


119 I 


9*1 

+ 

58 

+ 47 

4 

208 

4 10*7 

+ 

419 

+ 17-3 

+ 

«8 

h 

4*2 

4 

188 

1 

+ 8*8 

t 

795 

+ 33*0 


- 206 

+ 14,789 


+ n»74t 


+ 75-7 
+ 14-3 
+ 38*4 
+ 75-0 
+ 34-1 
+ 18*5 
+ 35-7 
+ 33-4 
+ 41-8 
+ 30-3 
+ 19*8 
+ 28-6 
+ 17-1 
+ 5*0 
- 46*0 

Tlito 


+ 90-0 



+ 4,418 


+ 63*5 
# - 21*7 

- 20 *3 

- o-i 

+ 167 

- 21*6 
+ 660 
+ 1,791*2 

T~tT 


+ 4^75 


t 2,863 1* 98*5 1 18 

i i,i:» + 98-0 1 19 

+ :i, 404 4 149*a 20 

♦ 1,391 f 07-3 21 

t 1,435 + 88* 3 22 1 

f «7:i + 35-0 2 3; 

+ 1.333 + 40*3 24 

4 908 +144-8 26' 

167 + 99-7 26 

♦ 130 + 10*1 27 

+ 816 + 28 

+ 2,910 + 54-1 79 

208 - l * 5 30 
+ 6,803 + 88*0 31 

+ 190 + 199-8 32 

+ 94,053 + 48-1 
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'Subsidiary Table III C . — Distribution of Christiana by 
Natural Divisions and Taluks. 




Number of Christians in 


Natural Divisions and 
Tai.uk>. 

* 

• 

« 

1901 . 

1891. 

i * 1881. 

1875. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Wettem Dir won . 

1. Agastisvaram 

21,047 

15,220 

16,037 

16,747 

2. Eraniel 

31,067 

26,650 

32,257 

32,747 

3. Vilavankod 

17,467 

9,716 

13,949 

18,814 

4. Neyyattinkara 

24,778 

11,994 

15,709 

15,983 

6. Trivandrum 

14,226 

8,963 

8,970 

8.571 

G. Chimyinkil 

2,403 

1,840 

1,911 

1.791 

7* Quilon 

20,653 

17,538 

13,877 

13,651 

8. K^ninagapnlli 

10,947 

8,797 

7,394 

7,348 

9. KfU'tikapnlli 

9,263 

8,026 

6,686 

6,518 

10. Ambalapuzha 

26,296 

20.962 

19,441 

17,907 

11. Shcrtallay 

32,933 

24,913 

20,416 

26,090 

, 12. T*arur c. 

21,261 

17,315 

17,690 

17.16& 

13. Vaikam 

14,619 

11,501 

11,270 

9,398 

14. Tiru valla 

66,866 

42,256 

32,491 

31,332 

15. Mavelikara . . 1 

18,612 

14,485 

I5,7il0 

14,401 

Total .. j 

321,258 

240 , 1 66 

930,887 

838,468 

16. Tovala i 

4,784 

1,745 

2,615 

2,328 

17. Kalkulara ! 

15,332 

9,937 

12,246 

16,976 

18. Neduimuigud j 

3,328 

1,423 

871 

1,120 

HI. Kotiarukora 

11,255 

1»,574 

6,214 

5,940 

20. Pattanapuram 

4,975 

3,825 

3,790 

3,391 

21. Shencottah 

1,058 

444 

819 

677 

22. Kunnattur | 

11,442 

8,822 

9,889 

6,084 • 

23. Chengannur I 

33,420 

25,322 

20,132 

17,153 

24. Changanachory . . 

39,284 

26,604 

26,096 

21,752 

25. Kotin vam 

36,644 

26,187 

21,567 

18,905 

20. Etturaanur 

40,560 

# 30,984 

27,266 

25,251 

27. Minachil 

38,815 

31,096 

26,920 

23,195 

28. Todupuzha 

10,909 

7,812 

6,272 

5,690 

21>. Muvattupusha 

65,318 

43,014 

39,288 

34,147 

30, Kunnatnad.. , f 

41,825 

36,647 

30,866 

24,721 

31. Alangad 

23,894 

21,613 

24,774 

22.725 

32. Cardamom Hills 

3,286 

1,267 

81 

505 

Total .. 

376,129 

886,743 

256,705 

930*60 

Total, State . . 

697,387 

686,9X1 

496,646 

460,088 




IV.] 


religion. 


Subsidiary Table I[[ ( — Distribution of Christians by * 
§ Natural Divisions and Taluks . 


1801—1001. 


Variatiox : In< rka*k (4) ok Dkckkapk (—). 
1881 — 18«J1. I |H75-*1H81. I 


1875-1001. 


Number. * > , er * Number. P er * Number ! P er * ! NnmW i Per* , 
wntago. | cent age. * >um,)er * | contagc. M,ral)er | centago 


+ 5,827 

4 4,437 

+ 7,761 

+ 12,784 


4 5,344 

4 8,020 

4 3,046 

-I- 3,018 

4 13,610 

4 4,127 

4 81,000 


4 2,620 

+ 8,098 

4 12,680 

+ 10,457 

4 9,576 

4 7,790 

+ 3,097 

4 - 11,674 

4 5#8 

+ 2^81 

4 2,019 


4 89,394 




4174*0 

4 54-3 
4 133*0 
+ 17-0 
4 30-1 
4-138*3 
4 00*7 
4- 30*0 
4 47*7 
4 39*1 
4* 30-0 
4 04-8 
4 30*8 
4 08*7 
4- 14*4 
| 4- 1M 
4-160*4 


4-31*0 


4- 80*4 


4* 38*3 - 
4- 18*8 - 
4 70*8 - 
4-108*8 - 

4 58*7 - 

4- 30*8 - 

+ 17*0 4- 

4- 04*4 4-’ 

4- 16*4 + 

4- 05*6 + 

4- 30*0 - 

4 - 00*8 - 
+ 08*0 4* 
4- 30-0 4- 

4- 08*5 - 

4- 33*8 1 + 


817 - 51 

5,607 - 174 

4,233 - 30 3 

3,715 - 23-6 

7 - 0*1 

71 - 37 

3,661 4- 2G4 

1,403 -4 190 

1,340 4- 200 
1,611 4- 7-8 

1,503 - 57 

375 - 2-1 

231 4- 20 

9,765 4- 301 j 
1,254 - 80 j 


4- 1,338 


309 I 4- 0*1 4 1,374 ! 


- 4 2 ; 

I 

- 15 

- 25*9 

- 1-7 

4- 4*7 
4 67 
4- 17 

4 06 
4 26 
4- 8-6 

4- 12 

■f *1 

4- 19*9 
4- 3*7 

+ 93 

4 - 0*8 | 


12 13 * 


4 05*7 1 

- 5*1 2 

- 7*0 3 
4 55*0 4 

+ 68*0 f. 

+ 34-2 (i 

+ 80-8 , 7 

+ 49-0 8 
• 

4 40*1 9 
4 46*8 10 
4 06*0 11 
4 03*0 12 
4 64*6 13 
4 78*3 14 
4 00-0 j 15 
+ 34*7 I 


4 6,902 j 


4 8,389 


4 5,121 


4 80,705 


870 
2,309 
4- 652 

4- 3,360 

4- 35 

375 
1,067 
4 6,190 


+ 1,186 


4- 08f040 


- 333 

| - 18-9 

4 6.3-4 
4 54 1 

4 09 

- 45*8 

- 108 

4 25*8 I 

4 6*0 I 


4 15*5 
4 24*6 
4 111 
4 18*4 

- 13*2 
41 , 464*2 


287 

4 

123 

i- 

2.456 

4,730 


27*9 


1,044 

249 

- 

222 

, 4 

2,208 

274 

4 

4-6 

4 

5,316 

399 

4 

11*8 

4 

1,584 

142 

4 

21*0 

4 

381 

3,805 

4 

625 

4 

5,358 

2,979 

4 

17*4 

| + 

16,267 

3,344 

4 

15*4 

! 

! + 

i 

17,632 

2,662 

4 

14*1.1 

i * 

17,739 

2,014 

4 

8-0 

+ 

15,309 

3,726 

4 

161 

4 

16,620 

582 

o + 

10*2 

+ 

5,219 

5,141 

4 

15 1 

4 

21,171 

6,145 

4 

24*9 

4 

# 17,104 

2,049 

4 

9*0 

4 

1,169 

424 

- 

84*0 

4 

2,781 


4 105*5 j 16 
- 0*7 j 17 

4 107-1 1H 
4 80-5 19 
4 46-7 20 
4 58-0 21 
4 - 88-1 22 
4 04*8 23 
4 80-8 24 
4 93*8 25 
4 80-8 26 
4 87*3 27 
4 91*7 28 
4 83*0 29 
4 89*0 30 
4 5*1 31 

4 dm 32 


4 39,619 

+ «•* 

4009,384 

4 48*7 
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Subsidiary Table IV. — Distribution of Christians by Race ani[ Denomination. 



| Foreign. 

I 

Eurasian. 

Native. 

Total. 

Per- 
cent- 
age OK 

DENOMINATION. 

i • 

! Males F ?‘ 
i males 

i 

i 

Males F «- 
males 

Males. 

Females. 

EACJI 

SECT 

TO THE 

Total. 

1 

2 3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. Anglican Communion 

229 138 

137 135 

39,990 

38,257 

78,886 

11 ‘3 

2. Baptist 



.. 

48 

32 

80 


3. Congregational ist 

1 

.. 

2 

8 

11 


4. Indefinite beliefs 




541 

510 

1,051 

2 

5. Luthern and allied denomination* 

7 

.. 

2 

2 

11 


• 

0. Methodist 

f 

.. 


3 

• • 

3 


7. Minor Denomination 

13 !> 

1 4 

3,372 

3,331 

6,726 

It) 

ft Presbyterian 

10 3 

3 0 

3 

1 

26 


ft Roman * 

60 46 

.079 032 

05,733 

65,638 133,588 

191) 

10. Salvationist 

4 6 


1,710 

1,828 

3,547 

'5 

11. Syrian (Jacobite) 

1 .. 

.. 

92,633 

83,298 181,933 

201 

12. Syrian (Reformed) 

1 

.. 

19,153 

18,046 

37,199 

5*3 

13. Syro- Roman , 

i 

1 


118,283 

114,156 232,439 

33*3 

14. Denominations not returnod 

111 2 

.05 37 

11,954 

10,830 

« 

22,888 

3-3 

Total ... 

335 199 

775 714 2 

153,427 341,937 697,387 

100*0 
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Subsidiary Table V. — Distribution by principal Reliyions of 10,000 of the Population 
hf each Natural Division and Taluks . — /. Western Division . 

r " I Hindu*. ! Mi-halm anu. I Christian*. 


Natural 
Divirion and 
Taluks. 


Proportion per 10,000. 


Water* Division. 

1. Agaatiavaram 

2. Eraniel 

3. Vilavankod 

4. Neyyattinkara 

5. Trivandrum 

6 . Chirayinkil 

7. Quilon 

8 . Karunagapalli 

9 . Kartikapalli 

10. Ambalapuzha 

11 . Khortallay 

12. Parur 

13. Yaikam 

14. Tiru valla 

15. Mavelikara 

Total 


1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

2 

3 

4 

7,388-8 

7,867-2 

7,308*0 

6,844*8 

7,077*5 

0,741*9 

7,490*2 

8,277-5 

7,638*2 

7,807-4 

8,452-7 

8,102*9 

7,982-5 

8,350*0 

8,200*8 

8,370*5 

8,480*5 

8,272*3 

7,298-8 

7,441*4 

7,570*2 

7,850-7 

7,991*5 

8,201*8 

8,2391 

8,357*7 

8,403*7 

6,564-6 

6,719*1 

7,315*4 

7,324-4 

7,037*7 

7,350*7 

6,3061) 

0,440*9 

6,657*7 

7,994-8 

8,1491) 

8,110*4 

5,838-3 

0,W)2’3 

0,713*6 

7,956-6 

8, 203*1 

8,180*4 

7,422-8 

'|7, 721-8 

7,868-8 


» Pro|K>rtion per 10,000. 


Proportion per 

10 , 000 . 


1H75. 


7,482*4 
0,51 11 
0,054*7 
8,003*4 
8,235*8 
8,407*4 
7,714*8 
8,172*8 
8,508*1 
0,030*3 
7,413*1 
0,051*2 
8,275*0 
(1,035*5 
8,278*8 


1901. 

0 


300*5 

333*2 

315*0 

422*1 

057*3 

1,416*5 

1,115*4 

1,202*7 

8oy*5 

052*8 

337*8 

00f)*(j 

472*4 

107*3 

440*5 


1801. 

7 


388*2 

380*8 

304*6 

404*4 

840*2 

1,331 *7 
1,110*5 
1,200*2 
700*4 
1,000*5 
237*7 
012*7 
424*0 
178*1 
300*0 


1881. | 1875. 

I 

8 i 0 


1901. 

10 


1801. 


676*0 


066*6 


000*0 
381*0 
300*2 
474*3 
028*2 
1,508 2 
1,150*4 
1,000*4 
7200 
500*5 
325*0 
472*2 
408*7 
132*1 
404*0 

636*7 


4056 
420*8 
340*3 
400*5 
010*0 
1,320*0 
008*5 
1,057*5 
070*8 
1 ,058*2 
310*5 i 
482*0 1 
422*5 
101*5 
402*3 


2,250*7 

2.822*0 

2,104*8 

1,7705 

1,0001 

213*0 

1,585*2 

8800 

057*4 

2,482*5 

2,3375 

3.000*0 

1,532*8 

3,004*2 

1,507*0 


1,7446 

2.^7 

1,417*0 

1,0820 

8007 

187*8 

1,438*3 

808*3 

8720 

2,211*4 

2,124*0 

2,021*0 

1,420*4 

3,450*0 

1,307*0 


637*6 >,900*3 j 1,620*6 


/ *10 poo of the Population 


<;rnmniARY TablK V .—Distribution by principal Reliyions of 10 000 of L 
Subsidiary Iab^ ^ , hmmu 

Variation Pkr 10,000: In< kkahk(4 )okDk< rkahk( ). 


I 

Natural 
Division anj> 
Taluks. 

t 

Christians. 

Proportion per 
10,000. 

1881. 

1875. 

» I 

12 

13 

Better* Division. 



1. Agaatiavaram . . 

2,030-6 

2,052*0 

2. Eraniel .. 

2,877-1 

3,068-1 

3. Yilavankod 

2,001*6 

2,7051) 

4. Neyyattinkara - • 

1,422*8 

1,5061) 

5. Trivandrum . .♦ 

871*0 

853*6 

6. Chirayinkil 

219*5 

203*6 

7. Quilon .. 

1,279*3 

1,286*7 

8. Karunagapalli .. 

731*8 

769-7 

9. Kartikapalli 

815*7 

812*1 

10. Ambalapuzha .. 

2,088*1 

2,011*5 

11. Shertallay 

2,323*2 

24270*1 

12. Parur 

2,854*8 

2,853*4 

13. Yaikam . . 

1,474*9 

1,302*5 

14 . Tiruvalla .. 

3,154*4 

3,203*0 

15. Mavelikara 

1,408*7 

1,318? 

Total. . . 

1,697-8 

m 


Animihts. 

Proportionj 
|>er 
10, MO. 

1901. 

14 


132*8 

1442 

18*5 

100*0 

107*8 

33*4 

6*7 

.1 

*3 


1875 to 1891. 


301 

1301 


^ Hindu*. 
15 


+ 384 8 
+ 500*4 
+ 1 .322*8 
+ 440*3 
+ 114*2 
+ 13*1 

- 273*4 

- 181*6 

- 150*4 

- 211*2 
+ 224 6 

- 204*3 

- 126*0 

- 273*2 

- 75*7 


! 


66*8 


+ 914 


MuhhI- 

man*. 


- 77*4 

- 340 

- 35*7 

- 20*1 

- 61*4 

4- 2*7 

+ 121*0 
+ 142*7 
+ 80*6 
+ 11'3 | 

- 78*8 

+ 129*8 
+ 2*1 

4- 16*6 
- 3*3 


1891 to 1901. 


Chris- 

tian*. 


- 307*4 • 

- 532*4 i 
-1,287*1 j 

- 423*1 j 

- 52*9 

- 15*8 
+ 151*6 
+ 38*8 j 
f 60*8 
4- 199*9 

- *145*5 
4* 67*6 
4 123*9 
4* 256*6 
4- 79*0 


Hindus. 


18 


MhhuI 

maim 

19 


Chris 

tlttllM. 

20 


478*4 ! - 
232*7 | - 
787*3 | + 
645*3 : - 
367*5 j + 

110*0 I + 

142*6 j - 
134*H | 4 
124*6 | 4 
154*5 ! - 
313*3 I 4 
140*9 ! 4 
154*2 ! 4 
524*0 I 4 
246*6 4 


27*7 

53*6 

10*4 

43*3 

108*1 

84*8 

4*1 

62*5 

40*1 

116*7 

100*1 

52*9 

47*8 

19*2 

47*5 


,f«*v- 
280*3 
770*9 
087*0 
259*4 
25*V 
146*9 
723 
84*5 
4 271*1 
4 21211 
4 88*6 
4 106*4 
4 564*6 
4 199*1 


4 19*0 


-110*6 —999*1 


4 19*4 I 


4979*7 


»— A* nave ■ * ww 

la tfcif Table for purpotn oi compart**,] 
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S rnHiDiAHV Taw-f. \—])ktributm by principal Religions of 10,000 of (he Population 
of each Natural Division and Taluks— II. Eastern Division. 



Hindus. 

Musalmanb. 

Christians. 

Natural 

Proportion per 10,000. 

Proportion per 10,000. 

Proportion per 
10 .000. 

Division and 




« 





* 

K- - 

Taluks. 

— 

. - 



" 







1901. 

1801. 

1881. 

1875. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1875. 

1901. 

1891. 

“ 1 

2 


4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Hattf.ru Ifivi ion. 











jfi Tovalft 

8,075*6 

0,015*5 

8,705*2 

8,794-3 

448*3 

398*0 

430*0 

420-1 

1,476-1 

mb 

17. Kalkulam 

7,413:5 

7,022*3 

7,008*2 

0.925*0 

404 1 

400*9 

381*2 

343-4 

2,182-6 

1,670-8 

18. Ncdumangad 

8,12)1*5 

0,147*5 

9,138-5 

9,144*5 

8.57*4 

590*1 

694*7 

620*5 

4911 

256*4 

111. Kottarakarn 

7 804*3 

8,025*1 

8,115*1 

8,117*9 

074*7 

630*2 

773*7 

704*3 

1,400-5 

1^38-7 

*20. Pattanapuram 

7,845*7 

7,973*5 

8,286*4 

8,459*1 

1,147-0 

1,050*9 

692*0 

619*8 

1,003-5 

969-6 

21. Shencottah • . 

11,004*1 

0,3590 

0,027*5 

9,267*0 

7236 

502*0 

703*8 

497-0 

271*5 

138-4 

22. Kunnattur . . 

8,1.™ 

8,425*0 

8,008*0 

8,007*1 

451*3 

376*2 

414*2 

378*0 

1,3951 

1,199*8 

23, Chengannur .. 

6,010*4 

7,0)12*4 

7,108*7 

7,414*4 

310*6 

3026 

325*1 

328*6 

3,079-1 

2,095*0 

24. Changanachery 

5,342*4 

5,981*0 

0,185*8 

6,390*1 

492*1 

4.67*7 

429*9 

476*5 

4,165-5 

3,560-4 

25. Kottayam 

5,1)52*5 

0,453*9 

0,571*5 

0,791*0 

102*7 

149*3 

108*4 

| 103*0 

3,884-8 

3,396-8 

26. Etiumanur .. 

5,12)2*4 

0,100*7 

0,473*2 

0,047 3 

72*2 

59*7 

78*1 

08*7 

4,275-4 

3,833-6 

27. Minachil • 

4,310*7 

4,0:U7 

5,047*4 

5,393*9 

199*7 

180*7 

238*2 

241*2 

5,489-6 

5,184-6 

28. Todupuzha .. 

*5,606*7 

5,838*4 

0,320*1 

0,540*5 

984*0 

1,061*8 

1,101*1 

1,023*0 

3,349-3 

| 3,099-8 

211. Muvattupazha 

• 5,0200 

5,137*7 

5.301*3 

5,088*7 

048*8 

025*4 

583*0 

580*5 

4,331-2 

4,236*9 

30. Kunnatnad .. 

5,5HT>*7 

5,797*2 

5,859*0 

0,048*9 

1,0000 

998*3 

1,324*8 

i 1,395-4 

3,346-7 

3,201-5 

HI. Alangad 

5,148*4 

5,303*2 

5,255*0 

5,550*7 

1,617*7 ! 

1,004*0 

1,033*7 

! 947*9 

3,233-3 

3,031*8 

32. Cardamom Hills 

8,212*5 

8,005*3 

9,815*3 

7,363*4 

1007 

437*2 

54*0 

000*9 

1,522-1 

861*4 

Total . . 

6,411-9 

6,762-7 

6,805-2 

6,971*1 

604'6 

~671~8 

677-6 

669-2 

2,681-6 

2,666*4 

Total, fltrfto ... 

e, 090-87, 318-4 7,311-6 

7,364-2 

645-5 

621-0 

611-8 

606*9 

2,362*3 

3,0601 


SuBsini AKY Table V .—-Distribution by principal lieliyions of 10,000 of the Population 
of each Natural Division and Taluks . — If. Eastern Division. 


1 

Christians. 

Am mists. 

Variation i*kr 10,000 : I sc rk ask (+) or Dei reasf.(-). | 

Natural 
Division and 
^ Tjluks. 

Pro]>ortion per 
10,000. 

Proportion 

per 

10,000. 

1875 to 1891. 

1891 to 1901. 

1881. 

1875. 

1901. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

rnans. 

Chris* 

tians. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Chris- 

tians. 

1 i 

12 

13 

14 

15 


16 | 

17 

18 

19 

20 

KaUeVn Diet hu*. 

10. Tovala . . 

8 64*2 

78,5*0 

31*8 

+ 221*2 


22*1 

- 1991 

- ‘>39*9 

+ 50-3 

+ 889-6 

47. kalkulam 

2,010*0 

2,731*0 

144*8 

4 997-, 4 

+ 

63*5 

-1,000*8 

- 509-0 

- 2-8 

+ 611-8 

K Nodumatigad 

100*8 

235*0 

551*4 

+ 3*0 

— 

24*4 

+ 21*4 

- 496-0 

+ 261-3 

+ 234-7 

19. Kotlarakaru 

1.111*2 

1,117*9 

399-0 

— 92*8 

+ 

128*1 

+ 220-8 

- 100-8 

+ 88*5 

+ 121-8 

20. Pattanapuram .. 

1 ,0*22*0 

921*1 

1,220*0 

- 4856 

+ 

437*1 

+ 48*5 

- 127*8 

+ 90-1 

+ 33-9 

‘41. Shencottah .. , 

208*7 

235*4 

5*1 

+ 92*0 

+ 

5*0 

- 973) 

- 3555 

* + 221-6 

+ 1331 

•22. Kunnattur 

1,577*2 

1,014-9 

21*0 

- 182-1 

— 

2*8 

+ 184*9 

- 271*4 

+ 761 

+ 195-8 

23. Chengannur 

2,470*2 

2,257*0 

72*2 

- 412-0 

— 

26*0 

+ 4:18-0 

- 392 0 

+ 7-9 

+ 884*1 

24. Changanachery .. 

3,:w*:i 

3.133*4 

64 6 

- 408*2 

— 

18-8 

«* + 427-0 

639-5 

+ 34-4 

+ G05-1 

25. Kottayam 

3,320*1 

3,106*0 

7*6 

- 3371 

+ 

40*3 

+ 280-8 

- 601*4 

+ 13-4 

+ 488-0 

20. Ettumanur 

3,448-7 

3,284*0 

8*1 

- 540-6 

— 

9-0 

+ 549-6 

- 454*3 

+ 12-6 

+ 441*3 

27. Minachil 

4,7144 

4,364*9 

29*3 

- 759-2 

— 

605 

+ 819*7 

- 324*0 

+ 19*0 

+ 306-0 

28. Todupuiha .. ■■ 

2,578*8 

2,4:46*5 

152*0 

- 702-1 

+ 

38*8 

+ 663*3 

- 171*7 

- 77-8 

+ 249*5 

•iO.^MuvRttupuzha . . 

4,115*7 

3,7*24*8 

42*4 

- 564-0 

+ 

38*9 

+ 512*1 

- 117*7 

+ 28-4 

+ 94-B 

30. Kunnatnad 

2,815*0 

2,5482 

6*4 

- 254 7 

— 

397*1 

+ 656*3 

- 210-5 

+ 68-3 

+ 142*2 

■ 31. Alangad 

3,711*3 

3,501*4 

. . 

- 187-5 

+ 

666*7 

- 469*6 

- 214*8 

+ 18*1 

+ 201*5 

32. Cardamom Hills 

i laoi 

i 

2,029*7 

789*3 

+ 1,331-9 

- 

169*7 

-1,168*3 

- 482-8 

-276*5 

+ 660*7 

Total. ... 

j 2,617-2 

1 i_ 

a,468<9 

148*6 

-208*4 

F 

12*6 

+198*5 

-350*8 

+*** 

+»•* 

fotalf State ... 

I 2,076*3 

2,029*2 

ij 96*5 

- 46*8 

4 16*1 

"+80*9 

—827*6 

’+2*6 

+ 808*2 
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Subsidiary Table \ I. — St i foment showing the classification tvf 
• Christian sects. 


SECT RETURNED IN THE 

Census Schedule. 

Strength 
ok Skit. 

• 

1 

Sect under wmni included 
in Tahlk XVII. 

1 

* 


1. Anglican Church 

10,384 

• 

Anglican Communion. 

2. Baptist 

80 

Baptist. 

3. Brother Mission 

21 

Minor Denominations. 

4. Church Mission 

(>,907 

Anglican Communion. 

5. Church of America 

HI 

Anglican Communion. 

6. Church of England 

1 744 * 

Anglican Communion. 

■ 

7. Church of Ireland 

2 

Anglican Communion. 

8. Church of Scotland 

10 

Presbyterian. 

9. Congregationaliat 

11 

Congregationalism 

10. Episcopalian 

2 

Anglican Communion. 

11. Free Church 

H 

* Presbyterian. 

> • 

i 

12. HoathoniConvert j 

1 

Minor Denominations. 

13. London Mission 

! 

6,698 

Minor Denominations. 

14. Lutheran 

11 

* 

Lutheran and allied denominations. 

I 

15. Methodist j 

3 

Methodist. 

16. Presbyterian 

I 

| 

Presbyterian. 

17. Protestant 

i 

59.810 

Anglican Communion. 

• 

18. Roman Catholics 

132,588 

. Roman. 

19. Salvationist 

4 3,547 

Salvationist. 

20. Scotch Mission 

7 

Presbyterian. 

21. 8. P. G. Mission 

fi 

Anglican Communion. 

22. Syrian (Jacobite).. 

181,932 

Syrian (Jacobite). 

23. Syrian (Roformud) 

H7.199 

Syrian (Reformed). 

24. ^pro-Roman 

232,439 

Syro Roman. 

f 



25. Undenominational 

6 ■ 

4 

Minor Denominations. 

26. Yuyomayam 

i 

1, (It'll 

i 

Indefinite Beliefs 
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Subsidiary Table YU . — Percentage of Urban Population following 
each main Religion . 


• 

Towns. 

Hindu. 

Musai.man. 

Christian. 


Persons 

Mfles. 

Females Persons 

Males. 

Females Persons 

Males. 

Females 

1 

• 

2 

3 

4 

1 6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 10 

i 

1. Nagorcoil 

77*7 

77*7 

77*8 

10-0 

9*8 

10*1 

12-3 

12*5 

12*1 

2. Trivandrum 

82*7 

82*5 

82*8 

M 

7*4 

6*7 

10-2 

100 

10*5 

3. Quilon 

53-8 

63*5 

54*2 

19-2 

19*9 

186 

26-9 

266 

272 

4. Kayankulum . .^ 

62-3 

Gl*4 

631 

19-1 

198 

18*4 

18-6 

18*8 

18*5 

6. Alleppey 

47-9 

m 

473 

28-7 

27*7 

29*7 

23-4 

23*8 

23*0 

6. Parur 

76-3 

75*8 

76*8 

7-5 

7*6 

7*4 

15-2 

15*5 

■ 

14*8 

7. Shencottah 

90-6 

90-1 

91*2 

8-8 

9*2 

8*4 

•6 

*7 

4 

8. Changanachery .. 

51-3 

500 

m 

12-8 

13*0 

12*5 

35-9 

37*0 

34*9 

9. Kottnynm 

53-6 

52 G 

64*7 

3-8 

4i 

3*6 

42-6 

43*3 

41 7 . 

Total, State ... 

06-9 j 

68*5 

69-3 

12-1 

12*2 

12-0 

18-9 

19-2 

18-6 
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Subsidiary Table VIII . — Percentage of main Religionists in 
the Urban population of each Taluk, 


TAUJK8. 

Population. 

Hindi. 

Musai.man. 

Christian. 

Persona. 

Males 

Fe- 

males. 

Persons. 

Males 

Fe- 

males. 

Persons. 

Males 

Fe- 

males. 

Persons. 

Males 

Fe- 

males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

f> 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1. Agastiavaram 

37-0 

277 

27-5 

39-0 

29-0 

290 

70*3 

768 

757 

10-0 

15*6 

147 

2. Trivandrum . • 

48*1 

44T 

421 

44*8 

46*7 

43H 

31-8 

336 

29-8 

41-6 

422 

40*9 

\ Quilon . . 

ia*i 

12-4 

11*8. 

9*a 

9*4 

8‘9 

30-9 

21 3 

20*4 

ao-o 

20*7 

803 

4. Kartikapalli . . 

5*7 

59 

5*6 

44 

4*5 

42 

18*0 

132 

128 

11-1 

11 2 

100 

5. Arabalapuzha 

aa-8 

231 

22 b 

18*7 

17 3 

16'2 

67*8 

666 

69*1, 

31-3 

216 

21*0 

6. Parur .. 

; 

18-3 

18-7 

18-0 

aa*a 

226 

21*8 

ao-8 

211 

20*6 

9-3 

V*6 

8*9 

7. Shencottah .. 

aaa 

21 7 

24-7 

33-4 

21*9 

24*8 

38-a 

26*1 

30*6 

4-8 

6*5 

40 

8. Changanacbery 

18*1 

j 

14*8 

15*4 

14-7 

14 2 

15*3 

39-3 

372 

41 7 

13-0 

13 1 

130 

9. Kottayam . . 

18*8 

18*8 

18*4 

16*8 


16-9 

43*8 

446 

42*8 

30-4 

210 

19*7 

Total* 8Ut«. 

a-a 

6*3 

e-a 

e-a 

0-3 

o-a 

11-0 

11*6 

11*7 

8*0 

6*1 

4-9 


[NOTi:— For the purpose of thii Table tbe Town* of AUeppey and Kayankulam are taken at lying wholly within the Taluk* 
of Awbalaputha and Kartikapalll mpectlvely. ] 







Diagram. Nft 6. 

Showing .«aeh Taluk, the distribution, per 1QPOO of the 
lOpulatioiivOf Hindus (including Animiats ), Mosalmans and Christiana 


Taluks- 


i!!!! 


Agaftiavaram 


Ktikutam. ( 

Vifavankod -{ 

«eyy*ttinlara..( 
Trivandrum — «J 
Hadumanfrd.— | 

Chlraytnkfl { 

Kottarakara | 

Pattanapuram..^ 





Chapter III 


, Diagram NO 6 

Showing the distribution, per lpOO of the population 
of Hinduism, Mahommedanism and Christianity, in 
Travancore and other Statas & Provinces. 
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Vmfoaam& Christ! 

&t tlio Censuses 


WESTERN DIVISION 



Chriahi 


Hindus. 


MusalmaiM. ■ 
gsnr miirnniWKl 


m Surety Of fie* 7>/w*dro*» JJ| 



I( 

) of fM pojtewfoB 

1891 & 1901 * 

EASTERN DIVISION 



Taluks. 



Kalkuiam 


Nedumangad— . 
Kottarakara 

Pattanapuram_ 

Shenccttali 

Kunnattur 

Chengannur — 
Changanachery_ 
Kottayam 

Ettumanur 

MinacM 

Todupuzha_* 

Muvattupuzha— 
Kunnatnad 

Alangad 

Cardamom Hills 






Chapter. IE. 


Diagram N# 8 

Showing the distribution of Christianity by sects. 
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Diagram. NQ 9. 

Showing the Talukw&r distribution of Christianity by main Soots. 


«l 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
13 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 
25 | 
26 1 
27 
21 

26 

30 

31 

32 


Taluk t. 

Tovala 
Agaatlsvaram 
Eraniel 
Kaikulam 
Vilavankod 
Nayyattlnkara 
Trivandrum 
Nadumangad 
Chirayinkll 
Kottarakara 
Pattanapuram- 
Shenoottah 
Quilon 
Kunnattur 
Karunagapalli 
Kartikapalll 
Mavelikara 
Chengannur 
Tiruvalla 
Ambaiapuzha 
8hertallay 
Vaikam 
Ettumanur 
Kottayam 
Changanacherry 
Mlnachll 
Muvattupuzha 
Todupuzha 
Kunnatnad 
Aiangad 
Parur 
Cardamom Hills 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AGE. 


(TABLE VII.) 


99. The law of natural sequence'— 100. The age record at this and the precious 
Censuses — 101 . Comparison with other States and Provinces — 102. Artificial 
causes of irregularities — 103. Their remedy — 104. Variation in tht strength 
of age-periods — 105. Age and sex — 106. Age and religion — 107 . Useful and 
dependent ages — 108. Ages of urban and rural population— 109. Mean age 
— 110. Centenarians— 111. Adjustment of age statistics. 


Tha Xr*w of natural 
aoquonoe* 


99. “The normal distribution of a community by age” in the words of 
Mr. Haines, “ implies a gradual decrease in the numl)er 
in each year of life, the difference between each year 
and its predecessor, aftea early youth, growing* wider 
as the ago increases.” Under normal conditions the recorded ages of a population 
are expected to conform tojthis law of natural sequence. In other words, the birth 
rate and the death-rate remaining constant, the figures for each, successive jx-riod 
of life should exhibit a gradually descending order. As Mr. Uourdillon remarks 
in his Report on the Censuj of Bengal, 1881:— 


“It is hardly neoossary to point out that during a series of average years, and putting 
asido all abnormal causes tending to chock the unnual replenishment of the population, 
such os an unusually low birth-rate or an unusually heavy infaut death-rate, of all the 
children living on a certain date, the number under one year of age will be larger than 
those who have already lived through one year* the number of those of one year of age w ill 
outnumber those of two years of age, and so on. Inasmuch as while the actual number of 
children born in any year cannot by any moans be subsequently increased, their numbers are 
reduced by death every month that passes. It is true that the death-rate of children under 
one year of age is everywhere much higher than that of children in subsequent years of life, 
but this truth does not affect the argument, because although the death-rate, i . e. y the pro|x>r- 
tion of deaths to living children of the same age, may be greatly lowered in subsequent years, 
it is impossible that the numbor of children born in any one year should ever he absolutely in- 
creased. The natural condition of affairs is, therefore, a sudden fall from the number of births 
to the number of children alive under one yoar of age, owing to the hcavyi infant mortality 
already stated, and a decrease from that point, more or t less gradual, iu proportion to the relative 
death-rate of each age period.” * 


To add the words of Mr. Drew by way of further explanation 


iC Supposing that the same number of persons is born every year, and that the rate of 
mortality for each age remains constant, the persons bom in one year will lose a certain pro- 
portion In each successive year, and therefore the number alive of those born in one year will 
be less by a gradually increasing difference than those born in each preceding year. Asa 
matter of fact, under ordinary circumstances, the number born every year increases instead 
of remaining stationary, and this would emphasise the difference between each* year.”* 


-• Bombay Cm*m SUjport, ttgi. 
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AGE. 


CHAT. xv. The arrc statistics of European countries furnish striking instances in illustration 
TAMA. 100. ()f t ] )(; trut h 0 f this law. The returns for four of them are given in the margin. The 
first five years of life are shown separately and from the fifth year onwards the ages 
arc grouped into five-year periods up to the sixtieth year. The ages 60 and above are 

then thrown together in a single 
group. Running the eye down 
the columns of figures entered 
against the quinquennial periods, 
we see that, in regard to both 
males and females, the numbers 
living in each group diminish as 
*wc advance in the scale of ages 
except in the case of France 
which shows at the 20-25 period 
an excess over the immediately 
preceding groivp. The decline 
begins among both the sexes 
at the age-period 5-10, and 
continues till the period 55-59, 
inclusive. As all persons living at 
thcagesof GO andaboveare shown 
together, their number is larger 
than that of any of the im- 
mediately preceding age-groups. 
Looking at the figures in the ages below five, we notice that in Prussia and Austria 
the sequence is well kept throughout, while in England and France the drop at age 
1 is followed by* a rise at age 2. From age 2, however, the numbers in the 
last two countries as in the case of the others decrease till the fifth year of 
lite. The total number of children, male and female, in the age-group 5-10, 
is everywhere less than the total below five. The age distribution in all these 
Kuro]x*an countries thus conforms to the law of decreasing sequence and indi- 
cates what may be expected under ordinary conditions, provided a correct re- 
cord is obtained. 

100. It is necessary, therefore, to enquire whether the age returns of this and 

The are record at thu and *he previous Censuses conform to this law of natural 

previous Censuses. sequence and if so, to what exent. 

Subsidiary Takers II A IV. 

The instruction regarding the return of ages was that each person should state 
the age at last birthday. The ages so returned have been compiled, as in the case 
of the European countries, by single years for the first five years of life and then by 
quinquennial periods up to sixty, the ages 60 and above being thrown together in 
one group. The absolute numbers thus arrived at' are entered for easy reference 
in Subsidiary Fable IV and compared with those of the previous Censuses. The 
same reduced to a bjse of 10,000 is shown in Subsidiary Table II. 


Age Distribution for 10,000 Persons in four 
European Countries. 


AGP. 

Enc.mnd 

AND 

Wales. 

France. 

Prussia. 

AUSTRIA. 

— 

Males. 

He- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Malts. 

Fe- 

males. 

Malts. 

Fe- 

males. 

I'ikIu r year, 
i .. 

j years 

3 „ 

4 .. 

Tntal under 

5 year*. 

298 

270 

*73 

272 

282 

*57 

jto 

25 8 

188 

177 

19 1 

1 to 
1K4 

181 

171 

1S7 

188 

1*3 

298 

278 

265 

25* 

250 

280 

265 

253 

247 

2 . 3 * 

3'4 

271. 

*57 

240 

24H 

300 

361 

250 

241 

242 

i,V)i 

M22 

930 

9/0 

1,349 


1,339 

i,W 

5 ~ 0 ... 

1,241 

1.184 

to» 

891 

1.224 

I,l68 

I.II 7 

1,071 

It> — 14 ... | 

1,109 

1,048 

890 

871 


1.043 

1,007 

m 

... 

I.OOJ 

05 0 

848 

841 

07 ! 

030 

93 4 

1 940 

20—24 

aso 

01 2 

1 <)i2 

968 

*55 

866 

879 

878 

25 — *') , ... 

776 

800 

732 

1 6</) 

770 

776 

740 

744 

jo— .14 -• 

to 5 

670 

G90 

O75 

670 

(>70 

686 

700 

vs— 30 ... 

5*0 

507 

675 

6to 

595 

606 

646 

651 

40-44 ... 

: 533 

545 

1 <> 3 i 

618 

54 ! 

555 

503 

612 

45—40 ... 

433 ; 

453 

50 ! 

588 

476 

403 

407 

510 

50—54 ... 

385 

402 

1 53 ! 

I 542 

306 

418 

430 

47 ! 

55 - V) ... 

3 ° 3 

3»0 I 

474 

47 * 

328 

357 

3 f *) 

3*0 

to and over. 

693 

780 

!.!«5 

1 1,256 

733 

826 

753 

767 


Examining the proportions per 10,000 returned at ages below 5; we find that 
the fall at age 1 is succeeded by a rise at age 2. At age 3 , the number rises still 
further but drops at age 4. Taking the males separately, there is at the age of 
•two a larger number of infants than under one year ; while in the case of 
females an Jqual number is found at these ages. At age 3, the children of either 
sex are more numerous ^han at any of the preceding ages. At age 4,' the number 
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diminishes ; but in regard to males, it is greater than that at each of the first three e: 
annual periods. * v 

Taking next the numbers shown against the twelve quinquennial periods into 
which the ages above 4 have been divided, a decrease in strength is noticed under 
each, except in the period 25-30. Here, the proportion is in excess of that im- 
mediately preceding by 1*1 in the case of males, *4 in regard to females, and *8 
when both sexes are taken. The successive age-periods, however, differ in thfc 
amount of decrease shown by them, in some there being no decrease and in others 
only a very slight one. It is also seen that the number returned in the first 
quinquennium is, in the case of males, higher than the total of the ages Mow 
5 by *4 per cent. 

Diagram No. 10 illustrates the age distribution of 10,000 of either sex at this 
Census. 

The age returns of the 1881 and 1891 Censuses disclose similar features. At 
these enumerations the figures for each successive year of infant life seem to go on 
increasing. As observed in the 1891 Census Report;— “In a correct Census the 
infants under 1 year ought to predominate, after which the figures for each 
successive year up to 4 should gradually decrease. We have here instead a uniform 
ascent from the figures for babies under 1 to those for children of 3, after which 
there is a deficit in the number for the year 4.” Tl\e 1881 Census gave much the 
same result, with the difference that, while in 1891 the increase was noticed up to. 
age 4 where there was a fall in both sexes, in 1881, it was kept up till the fifth 
year. Thus both in 1881 and 1891, the children aged three years were twice ns 
numerous as infants under one year who instead of being the most numerous were 
fewer than persons at any of the other ages below five. 

In the quinquennial periods, however, the diminishing sequence in the numbers 
returned under each seems to have been well kept up, except in the period 25-30 
where, in the case of males at both the Censuses and in regard to females at the 1891 
Census, the decline was suddenly converted into a rise. It is further seen that the 
total number of children between 5 and 10 years of age exceeds those under five 
years in respect of both the sexes at the 1881 Census and of males in 1891. I he 
Want of uniformity in the decrease at each successive quinquennium is also notice- 
able in the returns of the previous Censuses. 

An examination of the age record thus shows that the number at each successive 
year of infant life increases, that in the quinquennial periods the numbers diminish at 
each succeeding age-group with one exception and that the variations between 
one period and another are not uniform. 

* 

* 

Diagram No. 11 compares the age distribution for both the sexes together at 
this |od the previous Censuses. * 

10L These peculiarities in the age returns are not confined to Travanoorc. 
Cwpirim with other They were observed in those of the other States and 

States and rrothees. Provinces in 1881 as well as in 1891 and are observ- 

suMUHA** t abu v. able in the age records of this Census too, so far as , 
the Tablet that have been yet received go to show. The returns reduced to a base 
of 10,000 are shown in a separate Table and compared with those of Travancore. 
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c mat. xv. On an examination of these proportions, it is noticed that the fell at age 1 
paba. 101. j g everywhere succeeded by a continuous rise till age 4 wheVe a drop occurs 
in some of the States and Provinces. In the five-year periods that fol- 
low, the usual gradation is observed till we reach the fourth age-group 20-25, 
where the number suddenly yises. In the two succeeding periods, the rise 
alternates with a fall according to some returns and in others, continues uninter- 
rupted. In the seventh quinquennium, there is again a resilience and from this 
period the tendency to sec-saw becomes very pronounced. A glance at Diagram 
No. 12 which compares the age distribution of England, India and Travancore 
will show how the curve for all India which represents the sum of these 
peculiarities is ‘backed like a camel . ' Though, in the ages below five, the 
returns of Travancore seem disorganized, the distribution in the quinquennial 
periods appears to be more satisfactory, as the break in the natural sequence occurs 
only once and that invariably in the lustrum, 25-30. 

What strikes one as remarkable in an examination of these returns is not that 
irregularities occur but that their occurrence should be so regular. At Census 
after Census and in Province after Province, the same features are repeated with re- 
markable exactitude. The annual ages show a condition of things the reverse of 
what the law of diminishing sequence would require and what appears to actually 
obtain in European countries, in spite of the ignorance of adult persons as to their 
ages, of uncertainty and mis-statement. In the case of young children, parents 
could easily remember their ages and accuracy may ordinarily be expected in 
•the statistics of the first* three or four years of life. And if fhese figures are 
accurate, the children of each year of infant life will ordinarily exceed those of 
the succeeding year as the latter can only be the survivors of the former. But 
this is not whftt is actually seen. Very probably the disorganization in the 
returns of the first few years of child-life, may be also due to mis-statement, the 
ages of children one and a half or two and a half years old being returned as two 
or three years instead of one or two which represents the actually completed years. 
But children less than a year old are not returned as belonging to age one with the 
same amount of frequency. And this despoiling of the second year seems to be a 
matter of universal occurrence. Inaccuracy due to ignorance or caprice need not, 
therefore, be presumed in regard to these returns as a kind of a priori necessity. 
The figures may possibly reflect an actual condition of things. It is true, as 
Mr. Baines observes, the term ‘infant’ directed to be used for children less than 
a year old “applies, in nearly all the vernacular tongues, to any un weaned child, 
and as the period during which the latter is kept at the breast is far longer in India 
than in more temperate climates, the second year of life was largely absorbed by 
the first,” But it has to be noted that the parents return the ages of children in 
months or years as the case may be and that it is the enumerator that puts them 
as infants if less than a year old. The variations in the death-rates at the dif- 
ferent ages as well as in the annual birth-rate do account for at least a portion 
of the irregularities. Still it is surprising that the deaEh-wave or the wave of 
infecundity or whatever it is, spreads in such a way as to gradually diminish, the 
numbers existing # at each preceding year of infant life. Where this wave diminish- 
es in intensity, the tendency to deviate into inaccuracy perhaps becomes so 
pronounced by way of compensation as to lead to the same effect. And it is really 
interesting to observe that, viewed as a whole, all these causes seem to operate 
in such varying degrees of force as to produce in all the States and Provinces 
an almost identical result— not one of decline but of ascent from year to year 
of infant life. * 
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102. The causes that produce irregularities in the age record may, as seen < 

* • of above, be two-fold, one, natural and the other, artificial. * 
"I* 0 Unless the birth and death-rates arc accurately known, 

a i it is not easy to determine how far natural causes 

have been at work. In regard to the artificial source* 
of error, however, the age returns by single years give some help in understanding 
the direction of their operation. For this purjtose, the slips written up for 100,000 
jxirsons of each sex have been taken at random and their ages abstracted by years 
from 0 up to the highest age recorded. The ages thus tabulated are shown in Sub- 
sidiary Table 1 and illustrated by Diagram No. 13. The entries in this special 
abstraction sheet show certain marked pccularities in the return of ages. Firstly, 
they appear to be massed on the multiples of five, the even multiples being generally 
preferred to the odd. 25 is, however, an exception and has the greatest number 
of entries next to 30. It seems quite a common age for young persons to give. The 
Diagram just referred to forcibly illustrates this lumping of ages round multiples 
of five. The years 12, 14, 16 and 18 appear to have similar attractions. In res- 
pect of figures over 20, 2 and 8 come after 0 and 5 as inferential units. 1 and 9 • 
are the least favoured. The fewness of ages ending in the last mentioned nnm- 
liers is marked throughout the sheet and more so, as the years advance. If or in- 
stance, at the ages 19 and 21, the males returned number 934 and 730 respectively, 
while at age 20, the number stands as high as 2,961. Similarly at ages 39 and 41, 
the figures are 448 and 254, while at age 40, it is 3,644. The numbers at the ages 
70, 69 and 71 are respectively 452, 53 and 38. Again, in regard to females 18 
appears to be aTavouritc age figure. The causes of these peculiarities seem to be, 
mainly ignorance or uncertainty as to age. The even multiples of five, n:., 10, 
20, 30, &c., suggest themselves easily and a greater number is, therefore, returned 
at these ages. * 

103. Various methods have been proposed and adopted for remedying these 

and similar defects. The plan recommended by 
TUslr remedy. ^ Imperial Census Commissioner fins been followed 

here. But as the results thus obtained cannot lie fairly compared with the 
unadjusted ages of the previous Censuses, they arc noticed separately at the end of 
this Chapter. Further, the adjustments thus made may, primps, have the effect ol 
spreading the inaccuracies over a number ?>f years and may afford no gimnintce 
that the results obtained for a particular year represent the actual condition of 
things. 'Taking the figures as they are, the unremedied peculiarities with the ex- 
ception of those exhibited in regard to the multiples of five arc not likely to affect 

the treatment of statistics in 5-year periods as errors would, by Wincing or 

correcting each other, eliminate themselves. In regari to the temencj t> 
return ages in multiples of five, the disorganization caused thereby appears, as 
already observed, prominently only in one age-period. If, however, decennial periods 
are taken, the idiosyncrasies noticed become completely obliterated within their wide 
limits and the proportions living at each age-peri&d approach the true ratios more 
closely. The returns may, therefore, be dealt with as they arc. 

104. Taking the variations at this Census in the strength of the several age- 

__ periods, it is noticed that all the groups have shared, 
though in different proportions, the total increase in the 
sumisuit T** w* vi a vii. population (15‘ 4 per cent.). The percentages of in* 
crease ace highest in the first three quinquenniodts 0-5, 5-10, and 10-15 where 
the nutnbera have gone up by 20*9, 22-2 and 21*4 per cent 
in the last two where the increase was only U6 per cent m the 50-55 period an 
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o*ap. xv. '4 per cent, in the ages 60 and over. The males and females under each age-period 
PAAA. 10A appear to have respectively increased at almost the rates observed in regard to both 
the sexes taken together, with the exception of a small decrease in the number of 
males of the age of 60 and above ( - V9 per cent.) and of females in the period 
immediately preceding ( - *4 percent) . 

At the 1891 Census, the age-periods did not all come in for a portion of the 
then* total increase of 6*5 per cent, in the population of the State, the variation 
being m the side of decrease in four of the quinquenniads, 5-10, 10-15, 15-20 
and 55-60. The divergence from the State average ranged from + 25“2 per cent, 
in the age-period 25-30 to -12*7 per cent, in that of 5-10. The same feature is 
noticed in the case of males; in regard to females, there was a decrease in another 
j>eriod too, viz. 45-50. Further, in some of the age-groups the rates of variation 
among the sexes differ to a considerable extent. 

One point worthy of note in this comparison of the numbers returned under 
the several age-periods at this and the previous Censuses is that in the earlier years 
there is now a large increase as against a decrease at the 1891 Census. The 
reverse appears to be the case in respect of the closing years of life. In 1891, the 
population returned under the ages 0-20 showed a decrease of 38,609 or — 3*2 per 
cent, from the corresponding figure for 1881, the decrease being greater among 
females ( -26,473 or 4*3 j>er cent.) than among males ( — 12,136 or 2 per cent.). 
Hut, at this Census, these ages show an aggregate increase of 228,745 or + 19*5 per 
cent. Males have increased by 117,713 ( + 20*2 per cent.) and females by 111,032 
( + 18*8 percent.). As regards persons aged 60 and above, the previous Census 
showed an increase of 21,300 or 20*7 per cent, over the 1881 figure for that group. 
Since 1891, however, their strength has been recruited only by 476 persons giving 
mi increase of *«4 per cent. 


The earlier age-periods thus share in large proportions the high increase in the 
population as a whole and suggest the probability of a deficiency at the 1891 Census 
mainly confined to persons at those periods of life. This becomes clear if the num- 
ber returned at a Census in any age-period be compared with that found surviving 
ten years later at the succeeding Census. For this purpose decennial groups are 
token, as within their wide limits any anomaly that may otherwise be promi- 
nent can be expected to disappear. The figures for each age-period and the variation 
in the number of jKirsons while in progress from one group to another are given for 
the total population and for each of the main religions in Subsidiary Table VII. It 
is seen from that Table that the numbers returned at some of the age-periods in 1891 
and 1901 show an increase over those recorded in 1881 and 1891 respectively and 
that the increase is shared specially by the Musalmans and the Christains. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the number returned at any age would be lew ten years 
later, unless none died or emigrated during the interval. And migration, it is 
known, plays but an insignificant part in the variation of the population. 


105. 


Are and in 

Subsidiary Tables h* ha. 


In a total of 10,000 of either sex, there are 2,558 males and 2,707 female 
under 10 years of age. At the ages of 60 and abov< 
there are 398 males and 448 females. The prepor 
dcrance of females over males at the advanced ages i 
thus one-third of that during the early years of life. If the ages 50 and above at 
taken, there are only 11 females in excess of the males who number 991 at thei 
ages. The narrowing of this difference in the strength of the sexes begins at th 
second quinquennial period and ojwratcs in full force during the years 15-4( 
where we find the excess of females to be only 75 or one-half that below 10. Tbi 
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— — 

is a period of trial for women when the cares of maternity are added to the fatigue < 
of toil in regard to a large majority. G v 


In the Eastern Natural division, the people appear to be more prolific than in 
the Western, female children largely predominating. There are in the former divi- 
sion 2,572 males under 10 in a total of 10,000 ami 2,762 females on a like average 
as against 2,547 males and 2,665 females in the latter. Taking the period 15-40, 
the same broad features are noticed as in the case of the State as a whole 
both males and females during this period are fewer in the Eastern division than 
in the Western, the difference between the sexes in the former division beim* 
smaller than in the latter. Between the ages 40-60, however, the superiority 
is reversed and we find males preponderating in both the divisions. At the ages 
of 60 and above, there are five males more and 5 females less in the interior tracts 
than in the sea-board regions. Viewing the sexes together, it may be stated that, 
in the Eastern division, the people are more prolific than in the Western, while in 
regard to long life the two divisions stand on an equal footing. 


Compared with the previous Census, children are now more numerous and 
old persons appreciably less. In 1881, there were a greater number of children 
than at the two succeeding Censuses, while the old men and women were distinctly 
fewer than in 1891 and only slightly larger than at this Census. Judging from 
the figures, the decade previous to 1881 appears to have been more favourable to 
fecundity and the decade 1881-1891 to longevity while the last decade takes an 
intermediate place. 


▲re and religion. 

Subsidiary Tables III & III A. 


106. The largest number of children are found among the Christians, (here 
being 2,847 between 0-10 per 10,000 of the popula- 
tion. Musalman children are the next numerous 
(2, 783), the Hindus having the smallest number (2,54 1). 
At the other end of life, the order appears to be reversed. The Hindus return the 
highest number of old men and women (444); then follow the Musalmans (382), the 
Christians with 375 persons coming last. The gain in fecundity among the other 
religionists as compared with the Hindus appears to be more than counterbalanced 
by the longevity of the latter. This is seen by tracing the life-history of these 
religionists. Till the age of 15, Christians f are pro) xntioniitcly the strongest and 
Hindus the weakest, Musalmans occupying an intermediate place. Within the suc- 
ceeding ten years, the Hindus leave the Musalmans behind and come close to the 
Christians, and by the time the age of 30 is reached, they surpass even the Christians. 
From this ageouwards, the Hindus preserve their numerical superiority. The Musal- 
mans take 5 years more to outnumber the Christians. Between 40-60, tlie Hindus,, 
the Musalmans and the Christians number 1,595, 1,451 and 1,415 per 10,000 of their 
respective populations. At the ages of 60 and above, the Hindus exceed the Musal- 
mans by 62, while the latter outnumber the Christians by 7. 


If the sexes are considered separately, it is rtoticed that, in all the religions, 
the females exceed the males in the ages below 10. Between 10-15, the males pre- 
ponderate, after which the females again show an increase till the fige-group 30-35. 
In all the succeeding ages up to sixty, the males are more numerous than the female*. 
In the ages 60 and after, the females are again in excess but not among Musalmans. 
^ iewing the race run by the sexes, we find that while the males among all the reli- 
gionists run it rather close, the Hindu females come off first with comparative ease. 


The age statistics of the three main religions show, when viewed and«compared 
together, that the Christians are the most prolific but the shortest lived and that 
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our. xv. the Hindus combine normal fecundity with comparatively great longevity, while the 
tjlxjl. 107 * Musalmans occupy in both respects an intermediate position. These results are not 
easily accounted for by social causes which do not operate very differently among 
the several religionists. They may, perhaps, be traced to differences in occupation 
and habits of life in general. « 

The return for the Hill-tribes, though disorganized, is not wanting in certain 
. broad features. Below 10, they are slightly more numerous than the Hindus. If 
five years more are passed by, they become fewer. Between 15-40, they not only 
exceed the Hindus but the other religionists as well. But towards the middle of 
life, their ranks become thinned, the women falling fast. The men hold out for a 
decade more, but before the age of 60 is reached, they too fall off rapidly. The 
work of mortality must naturally be great at the period when the cares of life 
are thick upon the hunter roaming among the wilds — a factor which serves to 
reduce the number at the advanced ages of life. 

In dividing the population into workers and dependents and in examin- 
ing the condition of the people from an economical point 
of view, the age returns are of some service. “ A popula- 
tion has to be judged, according to this standard, by the 
ratio to the total of those who reach maturity, not by 
that of those who come into the world only to leave it before the day of work has 
been reached. ” From this point of view, the four-fold grouping of ages 
which is recommended as adapted for use in India is into 0-15, 15-40, 

4 -450, and 60 and over.. The working ages come under the two middle groups, 
win e the dependent ages fall under the first and the last The age of 15 
marks the lower limit of the period of useful life for males and females. As Mr. 
fetuart observes, “ the period of ‘useful’ life-time varies a good deal in different class- 
es, and among the agricultural and labouring population, which forms over 60 per 
cent, of the people of this Presidency, boys and girls begin to contribute to the family 

income either directly or indirectly, at a very early 
age ; but taking the population as a whole a boy or 
a girl may be assumed to be self-supporting at 15.”* 
But in regard to the higher limit of 450, a reduction 
may be needed in'the case of females for whom the 
period of useful life-time may betaken to stop at 
the age of 45. 


107. 


Uteftil and dependent 
ares. 

Subsidiary Tables II & II A. 


Percentages of Males and Femles 
at the useful ages. 

Males, cmales. 

Ajmcr-Merwara 

Bengal 

Berar ., 

Bombay " 

Central IVovinces ... 

Madras 

United Provinces of Acra 

and Oudh ... 

Punjab ... 

Baroda State ... 

Cochin Do. ... 

Gwalior lk>. 

Hyderabad Do. 

Mysore Do. 

Travancore Do. 


657 
S.V7 
59 '9 
57*3 

5**8 

541 


65-3 
54*6 
58*6 
57*1 
5 r6 
54 '9 


57*4 

• 5**9 

. 6i«6 

• 55*5 
. 6ra 
- 57 3 
. 54 7 
, 5«*a 


57*J 
54*3 
613 
55*7 
66-6 
579 
54 4 
57* 


Taking, however, the age-periods above sug- 
gested, we find that the percentage of supporters to 
. the total population amounts to 57*6, the remaining 

per cent, forming the supported. The effectives among the males constitute 58*2 
per cent, and those among females, 57’1 per cent. These proportions are tolerably 
high when compared with those of the other States and Provinces. 

In the Western Natural division, the ratios'&t the useful ages for both the sexes 
whole ^ thm m the Eastern ' the Proportion being the Bame as for the State as* 

, Taklllg th f followers of each religion separately, we find the numbers at the 
productive and the onerous ages vary. The Animistic males and females with 
percentages of 60 5 and 59*9 show the highest ratios at the working ages. Among 
the Hindus, the self-supporting proportions of their population stand at 59 per 
cent, for males and 58*2 per cent, for fe males. The Musalmans come next with 

' 0 Madna Ceawi Report, 1S91 ‘ ,v v? ; 
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jjg-4 per cent, of male and 55'2 per cent, of female supporters. The period of useful 
life-time appears to be smallest with the Christians, their proportions being 56 per ) 
cent, in the case of males and 54 per cent, in regard to females. The difference, 
however, is nominal as compared with the Musalnmns. 


population. 

Subsidiary Tables VIII a VIII A. 


108. The age record of the urban population appears to be more satisfactory 
than that of the rural. The sequence of diminution 
Af«a of urban' and rural j 8 throughout well preserved, especially in respect of 

females, and the 25-30 nge-group where a marked 
rise is noticed in the case of the rural population as well 
as in regard to that of the State as a whole is no exception. If the main religions are 
separately considered, the increase at the 25-30 period occurs only among the 
M usalmans. The total urban population under 5 is also greater than that between 

5-10. 


The number of children under 10 is lower in towns, being 2,462 in a ten 
thousand of the population as against 2,642 on a like average in rural tracts. In 
almost all the other age-periods, the proportions are higher in urban areas, probably 
due to the influx of adult persons. 

The urban population at the useful ages form 59 2 per cent, of the total as 
compared with the rural figure, 57 5. The Hindus show the highest proportion 
of workers— 60*1 per cent, and the Christians, the lowest— 56'1 Jier cent. 


109. The mean age of the population is 24'2 years. For males it is 24'5 
and for females, 23'9. This is an increase when 
Kmuftf*. compared with the results of the 1881 Census, but 

a decrease when viewed with reference to the enumeration of 1891 The 
average duration of life is longest in the case of the Hindus (24'6 years) and shortest 
in respect of the Christians (23'1). Considering the sexes separately, the Hindu 
males show the highest average life (24 9 years)and the Christian females, the lowest 
(22-4 years.) The mean age for females is throughout less than that for males. 

Some valuable remarks confined in a Note of the Imperial Census Coin- 
miseioneron the ages of the people may be appended here with a vantage. 

' “In connection with this as well as with the general question of th« value of the mean age 
of the living, the following remarks of a leading German statistician deserve 
‘Great caution is necessary in drawing far-reaching conclusions from statistic, o tl e m -au 
age of the living. Like all large statistical averages, such figures are of value rather for th 
questions which they suggest than for the answers which they supply. In the case of mean 
age this remark applies equally to its variations at different pen s. ot mg cou mor 
fallacious than to owume, a. has been done in France, that a rise in the mean , age , o the l.vmg 
of itself indioates an increase in the duration of human Me, or t is c car a 
is affected not only by mortality but also by the course of the birth-rate. I ‘Rebirth, increase 
the numbers in the younger age groups increase also, and t is r oce * * . 
living. On the other hand, if the birth-rate declines, the converse residt » 

lation which is actually dying out is bound to show s constant rise a the mean age of 
living,’” 


110 . 


5 males and 14 females have returned theirageea* lOOond upwards. 

The details ore particularized in the margin and com- 
OtatsanrisMi with the 1891 Census. The highest age 

•pp» bm wcMby . Chtowa .bile U Ik. I»t Ca»» it . 
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Pulaya woman who claimed the credit. Of the 
tUmZZl""' three pern,., recorded u ,gej HO, one i, . 

N&yar and the other two are Chakkalas. A Marava 

— woman claims to be 108 years old and a Parava 

Malcs mafeV Ma,e *- males. • woman, 107. Two males, one a Chftnnan and the 
ot j ier a p u i a y an an( j a Chakkala female have stated 
\ J ... a their ages as 105. The 9 females returned below 

}®3 ;;; i 105 belong to the Nityar, the CMnnan, the 

J ;;; Parayan and the Puiayan castes. Four native 

;;; { ;;; ;;; Christian women arc also put down at these ages. 

||° 1 J J No general inference, however, of any far-reaching 

120 1 “• . L value regarding the conditions conducive to longe- 

Total 5 14 5 6 vity in Travancore could be deduced from these 

figures. But it may be stated that the simple un- 
sophisticated life and the disciplined mental habits of the Malabaree are helpers to 
protracted living. 


Age. 

i 90 i. 

1891 . 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

lOO 

! 

5 

2 

2 

. 101 

... 

1 

I 


102 

... 

... 

... 

1 

ro 3 


i 

... 

i 

J04 


2 

... 


ioS 

t 

i 

1 


107 

... 

1 

... 


108 

... 

1 

... 


no 

1 

2 

1 


in 

... 

... 

... 

1 

130 

I 


... 

I 

Total. 

5 

*4 

5 

6 


• Ill, To eliminate all probable sources of error, certain methods have been re- 
adjustment of are commended which will now be noticed. Complete ad- 

fttatutict. justment can be made only by actuarial experts. What 

Subsidiary Tables ix & x. j 8 here attempted, therefore, is but an approximation. 
The method itself is known as “ Bloxaming ” or “Smoothing” by Bloxam’s 
method and is applied to the ages abstracted by single years for 100,000 of either 
sex.* • 

“Suppose that tho series show irregularities, the period of the largest of which is either 
2n or 2n+l, where n is an integer, so that 2n+l necessarily represents an odd number. 
Then in order to distribute these irregularities over the whole of the period and hence practi- 
cally to eliminate them, the amended or smoothed value for any term (say the Mth term) is 
found by adding the preceding n and succeeding n terms to the Mth term making in all 
2n+l terms to be summed and dividing tho result by 2n+l. The formula for calculation is of 
the form — 

a i * a 2 + a 3 * a 4 * to 2n 4- 1 terms 

2n + 1 . 

By proceeding regularly through the series, wo obtain a series of amended or smoothed 
values of the terms, from which tho irregularities of the period in question are practically 
eliminated or spread out so as to give a fairly regular law of succession.” 

As the age statistics show irregularities chiefly in the five and ten-year 
periods, two smoothings are made, one to eliminate the tendency to give as ages odd 
multiples of five and the other against the tendency to give even multiples of five. 
The formula for the first smoothing takes the form — 

v _ A I +A 2 + A 3 + A 4 + A 5 

3 5 

where and A 2 represent the two terms preceding A 3 and A 4 and A & the two suc- 
ceeding terms and # X 3 represents the smoothed value for the same age, 

. In this smoothing, the actual Census number is taken as the first term, while 
the second term is obtained by dividing the sum of the first three terms by three. 
Similarly with the two terms at the end of the series. For smoothing the accumula- 
tions on multiplies of ten, the formula used is — 

X - ^ + ^2+^ + A 4 + A 5 4 A 6* A 7 + A g ,f A 9 + A 10* A 1| 

o n 



AGE. 


Ill 


The first and the last five terms are obtained thus:— 

* VA, 

Aj + A, 2 + A 3 

A 2“ 3 

v A - 1 + A ., 2 + A 3 + A 4 + A & 

A a“ 5 

y VVA 3 +a 4 +a 6 +a 0 +a 7 

x r 7 

v WV" A ( + VWV A ) 

X 5 9 

The data obtained by these two processes are given in columns 3 and 4 of 
Subsidiary Table IX. The final figures still show a few outstanding irregularities 
due probably to natural causes. In regard to females, the numbers at ages 2, 3 
and 21 are greater than those at the immediately preceding ages. With these ex- 
ceptions, the gradation is well preserved from age 0 upwards, the number underlie 
being the highest. In the case of males, the irregularity occurs at the ages 2, 3, 21, 
and 25 ; and children under one n PI >ear to be very few, being less than those at the 
a.res 2 to 8. Though, as already stated, there is no guarantee that the figures thus 
obtained represent .the real numbers at the different ages, it may be safely assumed 
that errors due to the chief artificial causes have beep removed. 

The numbers thus arrived at may be compared with those as actually returned. 
For this purpose, both are reduced to a uniform radix of 10,000. The comparison 
shows that the proportions at the different age-periods do not <l>ffer much from 
those calculated on the actual totals. 

The mean age deduced from the corrected ages is 24 3 for males and 23*4 for 
females as compared with 24*5 and 23 9 respectively arrived at from the numbers as 
actually returned at the Census. 


4 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Age distribution of 10,000 of each sec. 



1901. 

HU. 

H^l. 


Age. 

■ 1 

Persons. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Persons. 

M » lw - 1 imL. 

j 

Persons. ; Males. 

: 

Fe- 

males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G | 7 

1 

1 i 

| h 

1 1 

1 10 


0 — 1 • * • * 
1-2 .. •• 

2 — 3 .. •• 

3- 4 *• •• 

4— 5 .. 

Total. 0—5 ••• 

5 - 10 

10-16 •• •• 
Total, 0-15 ... 

15-20 .• •• 

20-25 

25-20 

30-35 

35-40 .. 

Total. 16-40 ... 

40-15 .. 

45-50 .. • 

50—66 

55— CO .. • 

Total. 40—00 .. 
00 4 over . 
Mean Age. .. 


268 230 277 168 161 1% 

228 218 239 246 220 201 

264 251 277 278 204 202 

301 280 314 318 303 333 

269 261 27C 250 242 258 

1,320 1,268 1,383 1,260 1,189 1,332 

1,312 1,300 1,324 1,239 1,231 1,240 

1,184 1,227 1,140 1,125 1,102 j 1.088 

"" “ j | 

3,816 3,785 3,847 3,624 3,582^3,666 

934 900 958 963 027 1,000 

880 | 821 040 880 832 030 

954 929 080 942 017 j 000 

764 701 747 757 770 753 

698 703 033 710 775 015 

4,220 4,183 ! 4,258 4,262 4,227 4,299 

| _ _ _ o ! ' 

643 578 507 681 j CIO 513 

426 403 | 3% 419 457 370 

369 308 351 386 390 374 

214 225 203 243 251 235 

1,641 '1,634 1,447 1,528 1,723 1,531 

433 398 448 488 468 J 504 

34.3 34*6 23*9 25*0 26*4 j 24*6 


144 i:i5 161 

318 210 220 

360 248 251 

373 205 20 

381 27s j 20 

i 

1,166 j 1,136 1,196 

" I ’ 

1,512 l.PM | ,1640 

I 

1,320 1,31" j 1.330 

l _ 

3,998 3,930 4,066 

’ * 

1,040 1,010 j l ’ IH, 6 

804 701 ! «« 

801 "* ,s M,: * 

715 m ^ 

838 W.i (;i;i 

4,004 4,011 1 3,996 

622 610 | 408 

440 4?>7 M 

I 

341 3.V, , 328 

266 j 

1,660 1,633 j 1,606 

! 

429 426 j 433 

. I i 

23*9 24*3 23-6 
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Subsidiary Table II A .—Age distribution of 10,000 Persons 
by Natural Divisions and Taluks— I. Western Division. 


Persons. Males, Females. I Persons. Males. Females. 


AGASTIgTAJUM. 

Persons. 
lWl. 1891. 


0-1 

200 

244 

275 

168 

161 

186 

322 

145 

1-2 

210 

211 

227 

242 

223 

261 

175 

256 

2-3 

255 

244 

267 

270 

258 

282 

269 

280 

3-4 

300 

291 

310 

316 

303 

328 

316 

315 

4-0 .. 

263 

202 

273 

249 

242 

257 

289 

293 

Total, 0-5 ... 

1,302 

1,252 

1,352 

1,245 

1,177 

1,314 

1,371 

1,289 

f>—10 .. 

1,304 

1,295 

1,313 

1,221 

1,222 

1,220 

1,348 

1,241 

10-15 .. 

1,170 

1,220 

1,132 

1,102 

1,139 

1,066 

1,144 

1,061 

—j 

0 

1 

»-» 

pa 

3,782 

3,767 

3,797 

3,568 

3,638 

3,600 

3,863 

3,591 

15—20 .. 

941 

913 

909 

972 

929 

1,016 

892 

909 

20 — 2f , .. 

874 

816 

933 

891 

839 

943 

776 

860 

25-30 

956 

926 

987 

955 

927 

982 

824 

905 

30 — H5 

754 

756 

752 

774 

782 

766 

820 

838 

. 35—40 .. 

712 

775 

648 

713 

777 

648 

677 

704 

Total, 15-40. 

4,237 

~4,T86 

4,289 

4,305 

4,254 

4,355 

3,989 

4,216 

40-45 . . 

555 

690 

619 

598 

637 

558 

645 

670 

45 - 50 .. 

427 

468 

386 

418 

403 

374 

428 

416 

50 55 .. 

301 

366 

357 

381 

390 

372 

416 

420 

55-00 

215 

227 

202 

243 

251 

234 

206 

208 

Total, 40-60. 

1,558 

' 1^651 

1,464 

1,640 

1,741 

1,538 

1,998 

1,714 

60 6. over. 

423 

^ 396 

450 

487 

467 

507 

453 

479 


Quii.on. Karunagapalli. Kartikapau.i. Amdalapuzha. 

Persons. Persons. Persons. Persons. 


Total, 0-5 ... 


Total, 0-15 ... 


Total, 16-40. 


Total, 40-60 
60 & over. 



688 

556 

571 

659 

m 

542 

404 

428 

408 

433 

403 

438 

81)6 

301 

996 

968 

979 

939 

251 

220 

249 

220 

240 

224 


1,584 


448 
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Subsidiary Table II A . — Aye distribution of lOftOO Persons by Natural 
• Divisions and Taluks — L Western Division. 


Eraniel. Yl LAV AN KOI). Neyyattinkara. Trivandkim. Chirayinkil. 

A E Persons. Persons. Perseus. Persons. J Persons. 


1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901.1 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

i 'V 

l U< 


Total, 0—8 

5-10 .. 
10-15 •• 

Total, 0—18 


298 173 
180 258 
232 281 
310 357 
243 281 


173 379 

258 228 


228 223 
279 218 
295 339 
271 247 


218 225 


1,378 1,380 1,488 1*333 

MnT 1,315 1,307 1,243 

1,248 1,020 1,157 1,132 

3,038 3,688 3,878 3,808 

874 m 953 1,080 

771 825 803 912 

891 943 906 909 

793 817 741 798 

735 712 OIK) 712 


1,330 1,037 1,301 1,181 1 1,310 1,330 

1,315 1.175 ~ 7,23*7 1.140 i 1.322 l,2«j 

1,202 1,H3 1,166 1,01*6 ] M M 7 

34W 3,680 3,386 3,810 3,732 

looi i im 994 uni i*4i uw 

’am Dll* 1*64 1,014 847 8711 

‘*H7 1*1*6 1*32 ' 1*32 1*48 ^ 


746 671 


71*4 772 


708 • 651 


Total, 18-40 4,064 4,189 4,313 4,471 4,334 4,644 4,348 4,460 4,168 4,138 


40-45 .. 
45—50 .. 
50—55 . . 
55—00 .. 

Total, 40—80 

60 4a over. 


577 010 459 576 

453 392 410 420 

378 372 334 310 

208 250 216 186 

1,616 M>24 1,438 MM 

mh Boa 386 419 


'518 "fill M9 i 623 514 MO 

413 424 404 441 455 40.1 

34 343 356 Ml 355 M 

222 &0 217 | 200 _ 242 .2-3 

1,409 M08 1,830 1,714 1,866 1,687 

430 473 430 1 460 j 447 886 


Shertallay. 

Parur. 

Vaikam. 

Tiklvam.a. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

| 

1891. 

28 

29 

30 

!. 31 1 

32 

3Ti 

34 

35 


1901. 1 1891. 

30 I 37 


Total, 0-8 


Total, 0—16 

15—20 .. 
20-25 .. 
25-30 .. 
80-35 .. 
35-40 .. 

Total, 18-40 


Total, 40-60 
tt4«nr< 


254 

129 

292 

170 

199 

228 

214 1 

302 

203 

247 

286 

349 

310 

326 

283 

m 

256 

213 

322 

295 

*1,333 

1,142 

1,897 

1,468 

1,291 

1,139 

1,392 


1,149 

1,004 

1,248 

1,194 

3,662 

*286 

4,037 

4,021 

914 

912 

941 

935 

919 

924 

947 

904 

1,009 

1,090 

895 

1 872 

787 

883 

741 

787 

789 

820 

640 

630 

14,418 

4,628 

4,164 

4,128 

611 

622 

524 

533 

440 

445 

388 

371 

346 

863 

324 

329 

178 

228 

m 

220 

1*878 

1,648 

1*489 

1,463 

848 

487 

870 

888 


119 
21*) 
248 : 
303 j 
1 229 ; 

291 

259 

275 

305 

263 


247 
218 
274 
292 < 
266 

115 

229 

279 

292 

241 

|140» 

1,303 

1,203 

1,207 j 

1,166 

1.251 

1,0fi7 

1.2H0 

1,174 

1.230 

1,173 

1,285 i 

1.148 

1,176 

1,088 

8,447 

3,863 

8,806 

3,730 

8,480 

956 

m 

1 * 1,001 
826 
755 

943 

904 

926 

706 

664 

944 

887 

941 

731 

689 

1)01 

833 

975 

703 

719 

962 

857 

UK) 

777 

734 

M31 

4443 

4,198 

iM31 

4,260 

639 

413 

389 

217 

r m 

m 

361 

I 231 

556 

425 

411 

279 

444 

375 

237 

615 

444 

407 

261 

T 

|l,88S 

Ij&TO 

|M22 

1427 

4M 

j 481 

632 

j 817 

Lmmm +mmm 

nsr 
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SrBsiDiAitv Table H A. — Aye distribution of 10,000 Persons by Natural 
Divisions and Taluks — //. Eastern Division .* 





Total. 



Tovala. 

Kai.kulam. 

Auk. 


1901. 

• 


1891. 


Persons. 

Persons. 

• 

9 

Persons 

Males. 

1 ‘ 

Females Persons 

j Males. 

Females 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1881. 

1 

33 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

! 44 

45 

46 

47 

01 

255 

2.33 

279 

168 

153 

184 

224 

117 

279 

133 

12 

241 

223 

2.M 

252 

230 

209 

258 

319 

227 

280 

2 3 

275 

261 

291 

289 

271 

300 

269 

268 

270 

2.54 

3 4 

303 

286 

319 

:ki 

304 

339 

239 

324 

308 

355 

4 — .*> 

270 

259 

280 

250 

. 

242 

258 

257 

272 

276 

800 

Total, 0-5 ... 

1,344 

1,207 

1,423 

1,280 

1,206 

1,356 

1,297 

1,300 

1,360 

1,282 

f» — 10 

1,322 

1,305 

1.339 

1,26.3 

1,244 

1,283 

1,313 

1,151 

1,314 

1,257 

10-15 

1,194 | 

1,235 

1,152 

1,157 

1,193 j 

1,120 | 

1,105 

993 

1,166 

1,086 

Total, 0-15 ... 

3,860 

3^807 j 

3,914 1 3,700 

3,643 

3,789 

&715 

3,444 3,840 

3,625 

15-20 

924 

9m i 

945 

950 

923 ! 

978 

819 

m 

94.3 

1,048 

20-— 25 

Hs7 ! 

827 \ 

950 

800 

822 | 

911 

834 

883 

822 

899 

* 25 

3o-:v> 

952 1 

933 1 

971 

923 

<K)4 1 

944 

8>7 

952 1 

965 

94.3 

754 ! 

768 1 

739 

757 

703 I 

747 

854 

902 i 

781 

766 

•35 - 40 

6*0 j 

747 | 

612 

707 

771 [ 

64 1 

694 

C!W 1 

701 

714 

Total, 15-40. 

4497 

447fTj 

4,217 

4,203 

4,188 j 

4,221 | 

i 

4,294 

4,212 

M7<r 

40 — 45 

527 

"'562'| 

491 

559 

595 | 

521 

OHO 

721 

51.3 

583 

45 50 

423 

458 ! 

:wo 

418 

449 

386 

418 

402 

451 

430 

50—55 

357 

370 | 

313 

391 

401 

377 

460 

431 

372 

358 

, 55-60 

213 

223 

— 0 . - . 

204 

214 

251 ; 

236 

256 

220 

243 

210 

Totai., 40- 80. 

1,520 1 

.j 

1,613 | 

1,424 1 

1,612 | 

1,699 

1,520 ( 

1,764 [ 

1,774 j 

1,579 

1,581 

60 4 ov«r. 

423 j 

401 

445 

485 | 

470 j 

500 | 

433 

488 | 

369 

424 


ClIKNUANSl’K. 


CllANU.WA- 

C1IKKY. 


Persons. Persons. | Persons. Persons. Persons. 

I 1901. 1891. j 1901. 1 189L [1901.1 1891. I 1901. 1 1891. 1901.1 1891 


61 | 02 


339 I 191 


297 310 

241 220 


Totai., 0-5 

.V 10 

10-15 

Totai:. 0-15 , 


[1,371 1,237 ; 1,408 1,223 1,310 1 1,233 1,411 1,280 

I 1,301 J 1,2: *2 1,307 | 1.172 1,324 1,301 1,355 1,273 

j 1,1 o2 j 1.20:l 1,182 1 1.157 1,1H7 1,197 1,196 1,131 

3,824 3,072 3,897 3,551 3,021 3,751 i^OsT 3,673 


m ! 989 | 

m ' non 

948 [ 915 

713 I 700 

047 ; 6*3 


900 899 953 976 880 920 

913 877 944 858 853 804 

914 m 940 898 932 f 896 

671 881 75! All 78f 743 

720 7:19 


680 6.57 


Total, 15-40 ... 1^113 |4,156 4,154 4,290(4,299 4,143 4,10* 4,130 4,181 14,211 


431 I 4143 448 427 


359 402 


508 531 490 588 

449 447 434 417 


263 212 


394 323 392 361 

254 204 250 233 


Total, 40-60 . 
*0 4 OTer. . 


Min Arm 1 .. 

Persons. 

1901. 

1 ^ 1 . 

66 

67 

210 

14,3 

337 

331 

308 

342 

331 

310 

2*3 

240 

1,499 

1,366 

1-398 

1,285 

1,130 

1,184 

i 

3,835 

897 

954 

957 

?28 

645 

1,019 

951 

881 

709 

651 

4,181 

4,211 

491 

514 

398 

376 

323 

349 

189 

238 

1)400 

1)477 

891 

477 
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Subsidiary Table II A —Aye distribution of 10,000 Persons fi 
Ndtural Divisions anil Taluks — II. Eastern Division. 



NeDUMA.no AD. 

Kottarakara. 

Pattaxaitram. 

SlIKNl OTTAII. 

Kl’NNATTV H. 

. Awe. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

lVrAms. 

Poisons. 

Persons. 


1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

J891. 

1 

48 

« 

50 

51 


53 

M 

*k J 

56 

57 

0-1 .. 

293 

257 

229 

159 

213 

101 

224 

204 

223 

191 

]— 2 

228 

217 

193 

255 

197 

221 

2,v> 

248 

2H 

251 

2—3 .. 

270 

253 

200 

133 

250 

319 

280 

280 

2. *5 

318 

3-4 

304 

300 

279 

3il7 

272 

310 

311 

:u3 

311 

305 

4—5 .. 

294 

270 

200 

279 

2:11 

233 

2. r )0 

208 

200 

20.2 

Total, 0-5 ... 

1)395 

1,397 

1,237 

1,363 

1,169 

1,244 

1,329 

1,369 

1,312 

1,330 

r> — to 

1,251 

1,148 

1,277 

1.322 

1,102 

1,120 

1,200 

1,212 

1,315 

1,219 

10-15 

1,191 

1.130 

1,231 

1.128 

1,149 

1,047 

Uld 

l.ioo 

1,106 

1,095 

Totm, 0—15 ... 

3,837 

3,575 

«o 

*-• 

« 

3,813 

3,460 

3,417 3,675 

3,687 

3,793 

3,044 

i5~20 

939 

1,032 

933 

9:ih 

949 

995 

907 

887 

8% 

8x9 

20-25 

870 

941 

813 

814 

908 

805 

871 

847 

803 

820 

25-30 

974 

910 

974 

90S 

1,093 

1,001 

935 

807 

1*48 

*13 

30 35 

I 705 

738 

740. 

090 

893 

808 

871 

801 

708 

711 

3.5-40 .. 

070 

088 

720 

699 

703 

K3:i 

037 

057 

707 

. 711 

Total, 15-40 

4,324 

4,315 

4,192 

4,055 

4,606 : 

4,505 

4,221 

4,059 

4,032 | 

4,050 

41* -45 

528 

529 

535 

545 

518 

555 

014 

094 

527 

MO 

45—50 

425 

431 

444 

403 

403 

453 

3<5 

4'i9 

433 

42 1 

50-55 

338 

391 

383 

399 

312 

3-1 

427 

487 

401 

429 

r>5— oo 

228 

208 

247 

238 

213 

**225 

1,014' 

207 

238 

238 

299 

Total, 40-00 

1,819 | 

1,019 

1,609 

1,585 

1,506 

1,603 

1,828 

1,599 

1,701 

60 4b over. 

430 | 

491 

464 

547 

408 

464 

441 

426 

546 

005 



TomiT/.HA. 

Mcva rrnrziiA. 

Ki.vxatnah. 

A LANCIA I*. 

Cahhamom 

Hiiis 

Ar,rc. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Poisons. | 

Persons. , 

Persons, 


1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1001. 

1891. 

1901. 1891. 

1001. 

1*91. 

1 

08 

09 

70 

7. | 

72 

Vj 

71 ) 75 

70 

77 

0-1 

273 

287 

251 

’*■ 

m 

2<Vi 


210 , H7 

133 

92 

1-2 

272 

310 

251 

257 

242 

2.31 

249 245 

131 

190 

2-3 

272 

m 

292 

297 

255 

283 

208 ' 207 

108 

211 

» 3-4 

313 

300 

320 

350 

290 

339 

.304 1 277 

214 

231 

4-5 

277 

*12 

*» 

224 

2x7 

202 

278 - 300 

104 

211 

Torn, 0-5 ... 

1,407 

1,430 

1,390 

1,261 

1,340 

1,250 1, 315 1,282 

810 

938 

5-10 

1,452 

1,212 

1.414 

1.380 

1,308 

1,358 

13,3; 1,3.35 

9+1 

893 

10-15 .. 

1,188 

1,308 

1,222 

1,259 

1,22:1 

1,100 

1.201 | 1,220 

1 .532 

932 

Total, O~10 ... 

4,047 

3,905 

4,031 

3,900 

3,931 

3,763 

3,939 3,643 

3,320 

3,763 

15-20 

891 

1,004 

897 

887 

930 

897 

963 1 970 

1,309 

1.131 

20-26 

956 

884 

805 

820 

87, 8 

842 

«77 1 m 

1,186 

1,227 

25-30 

987 

859 

912 

920 

m* 

1*2 1 

897 1 957 

1,295 

1.401 

30-35 

710 

6X9 

097 

749 

773 

f 71*0 

770 i 739 

897 

! 971 

35-40 .. 

652 

669 

056 

j 704 

670 

** 

<U7 j 7_>7 

739 ! 

770 

Total, 15—40 

4,202 

4,160 

4,027 

4,066 


4,170 

4,2SO j 4,218 

6,420 

[ 0,060 

40-45 

444 

530 

515 

5*54 

533 

676 

554 U M 

521 

576 

46-50 

411 

372 

425 1 

409 

410 

m 

:m> :m 

21*9 1 

M 

60-56 

333 

349 

362 

31*2 

3.59 

387 

317 344 

220 

252 

55-60 .. 

214 

228 

209 

214 

1145 

232 

172 242 

93 


Total, 40-60 

Moa 

1,479 

VU 

1,079 

M67 

1,619 

1,426 [ 1,017 

1,139 

j MM 

60 4s ofir. 

149 

401 

431 

I ** 

400 

| 438 

383 j 424 

j"” 109" 

1 898 
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Subsidiary Tabi.e III. — Age distribution of 10,000 of each Sex by Religion, 


Hm»vs* 


MCULMANS. 


Chhistians. 


ANmwm 


Persons Males. Females; Persons. Males. Females Persons. Males. Females Persons. Males. Female 


2 3 4 


9 10 11 12 13 


0-1 ase 210 273 847 228 269 366 242 290 346 214 278 

,_ 2 8ie 209 223 330 227 252 364 246 282 181 177 186 

i>_3 364 244 264 384 271 298 387 266 309 368 247 291 

3_4 395 286 304 313 297 328 317 296 338 380 280 299 

45 361 256 266 387 285 310 383 267 297 386 296 297 

lour, 0-8 1,383 1,338 1,330 1,378 1,306 1,487 1,418 1,317 1,816 1,383 1,313 1,381 


5-id .. 1,-aea 1,258 1,267 1,404 i;»2 1,428 1,43a 1,399 i,466 1,383 1,247 i,sio 

10 -15 .. 1,148 1,194 1,101 1,360 1,279 1,219 1,378 1,310 1,239 1,073 1,141 1,003 

Total, 0-18 13,683 3,687 3,688 4,033 3,867 4,104 4,133 4,036 4,331 3,637 3,601 3,673 

, ' * ! 

15-20 .. . 838 905 954 841 913 971 846 926 966 883 784 1,000 

20 25 .. | 884 82T 941 846 784 913 878 817 941 874 663 1,086 

25 -30 ., I 870 945 994 838 859 997 813 900 926 1,088 971 1,225 

i 

3rt-a-> .. j 776 780 771 733 726 739 680 707 673 831 972 870 

35 - 40 .. j 710 772 618 680 758 616 661 729 692 .814 973 654 


Total, 18-40|4,368 4,338 4,308 4,134 4,040 4,336 4,068 4,078 4,088 4,588 4,363 4,838 


881 599 528 638 581 487 483 530 453 678 701 454 

438 473 399 401 461 336 403 439 366 388 441 290 

376 380 373 337 344 309 330 341 299 333 354 290 

333 230 214 187 216 156 300 213 186 166 190 120 


Total, 40-80 1,888 1,678 i 1,814 1,481 1,803 1,388 1,416 1,838 1,804 1,430 1,8881,184 


80 A over. 444 408 480 383 381 373 878 873 877 844 880 888 


Mran Aob j ? 4’8 34*8 34-4 33*4 1 34-0 33*7 33*1 33*7 33*4 34*1 IM 38*1 



Subsidiary Table III A.— Age distribution of 10,000 of each Sex by 
* Religions and Natural Divisions. 


Ai.K. 

I. WESTERN DIVISION. 

HlSI)U8. 

Musalmantl » 

Christians. 

Animists. 

Persons. 

Male.. 

Females 

Persons. Males. 

Fomales 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females 

297 

2U5 

299 

341 

301 

1,603 

Persons, 

Males. 

12 

Females 

13 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

270 

247 

277 

323 

285 

9 

245 

230 

254 

305 

209 

11 

0-1 

1-2 

2- 3 

3- 4 

4- 5 

Total, 0—6 

D — 10 

ID— 15 

Total, 0—16 

15 — 20 

20—25 

2;V-:V> 

30-35 

35-40 

Total, 16—40 

259 

211 

24H 

295 

200 

247 

205 

238 

288 

258 

271 

217 

257 

301 

203 

239 

230 

279 

301 

298 

224 

218 

273 

290 

288 

255 

242 

284 

313 

309 

253 

109 

240 

203 

270 

194 

175 

220 

211 

274 

310 

105 

205 

312 

279 

1,273 

1,236 

1,309 

1,360 

1,299 

1,403 

1,402 

1,303 

1,207 

1,080 

1,331 

1,205 

1,140 

3)684 

1,264 

1,190 

1,205 

1,097 

1.382 

1,245 

1,300 

1,206 

1,405 

1,223 

1,431 

1,275 

1,393 

1,304 

1 ,409 
1,245 

1.2 >4 
9.30 

1,200 

1,000 

1,247 

802 

3,696 

3,671 

3,977 

3,926 

4,031 

4,108 

4,000 

4,217 

3,361 

3,280 

771 

m 

• 970 
1,121 
1/291 

3,440 

936 

882 

900 

708 

717 

908 

828 

942 

709 

770 

9G3 

930 

991 

707 

058 

957 

849 

935 

715 

705 

923 

790 

858 

098 

773 

992 

910 

1,015 

733 

034 

950 

853 

919 

704 

680 

931 

788 

HH9 

713 

757 

983 
921 
950 
095 
012 ] 

4,161 

m 

899 
1,192 
1,0:10 
988 j 

4,962 ! 

931 

1,254 

1,400 

941 

095 

4,269 

4,223 

4,316 

4,ieT 

4,042 

4,284 

4,118 

4^078 

4,685 6,227 

40—4.5 

508 

598 

5:w 

539 

! 585 

41*2 

508 

557 

457 

i~ wf 

780 

421 

45-50 

437 

473 

44K) 

412 

478 

344 

398 

444 

351 

381 

509 

258 

50- 55 

377 

370 

379 

327 

342 

311 

315 

339 

292 

251 

274 

229 

55 - tJO 

222 

230 

214 

192 

225 

157 

* 195 

— — 

210 

173 

142 

104 

12! 

Total, 40- 60 

1,804 

1,677 

M31 

M70T 

1,630 

1,304 

j 1,416 

1,556 

1,373 ! 1,371 

1,737 

1,029 

60 A over. . 

443 

404 

483 

392 

403 

381 

366 

i 

366 

349 

306 < 

306 

304 


Age. 

II. EASTERN DIVISION. 


Hindus. 

Muhalmans. 

I 

Christians. Animism 

1 



Persons.' Males. 

1 

Females Persons 

Males. 

Females 

19 

291 

200 

319 

m 

312 

Persons. 

20 

201 

278 
296 
312 

279 

Mules. 

; Females Persons. Males. 

Females 

26 

9 

202 

197 

304 

292 

:too 

1,301 

1 

U j 15 

10 

17 

J8 

V 

230 

240 

207 

299 

279 

21 1 to | » 

24 

223 

I7K 

268 

314 

305 

1,978 

1,270 

1,211 

3,7 mT 

789 

727 

972 

899 

HIM 

0-1 

1-2 

2-3 
* 3—4 

4- 5 

Total, 0—6 

5- 10 

10-15 

Total, 0-15 

15—20 

20-25 

26-tf) 

30-35 

35-40 

Total, 16-40 

40-45 

45—50 

60-55 

56-40 

Total, 40-60 

60 4 over. . 

253 

223 

204 

290 

261 

230 

213 

253 

283 

263 

270 

234 

276 

309 

270 

259 

263 

291 

324 

295 

240 

200 

275 

289 

200 

1,330 

284 242 

297 1 1«7 

317 1 281 

:wo i 30:1 

293 ; 301 

1,297 

1,232 

1,36* j 1,432 

1,315 

1,640 

1,436 

1,627 

1,319 

1.313 

1,144 

1,258 

1,160 

1,24* 

i,n/o 

1.2GH ! 1.437 
1,10!* j 1.25* 

1.413 

1,299 

1.402 

1,213 

1,433 

1,270 

I.4W 

1.516 

1,404 

1*234 

1,3.57 

1,070 

3,794 

3,706 

3,670 

3,741 1 4,117 

4,037 

4,216 

4,199 

957 

899 

907 

078 

041 

4,050 

4,336 3,776 

919 

887 

976 

787 

700 

899 

820 

951 

798 

706 

939 

948 

999 

777 

032 

917 

H42 

912 

757 

667 

898 

775 

800 

700 

737 

939 

910 

Wf 

748 

589 

922 

K43 

909 

701 

704 

m 

958 

905 

<153 

674 

911 

801 

1,050 

807 

727 

1,030 

993 

1,131 

m 

1133 

4^368 

4^40 

4496 , 4,006 

4,036 


4,062 

4479, 

4,043 

4,416 

4,906 

M32 

549 

436 

375 

222 

&H5 

472 

m 

iStt 

512 

:tw 

H6t 

214 

630 

3«4 

328 

1>9 

675 

438 

347 

204 

| 481 

324 
306 
1W 

478 

408 

324 

204 

500 

435 

342 

211 

449 

;h» 

:m 

197 

mm ! m 

;v.7 j on 

%S ! 3!« 

«a | m 

471 

301 

322 

119 

1,661 

1,676 i 

1,487 

1,439 : 1^94 

1,969 1.41* 

1494:1,333 

1,449 1,999 

1,218 

446 

416 j 

477 

996j 979 

999 999 

177 j 401 

993, 371 

364 


AGE. 
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ScnsmiARV Table IV. — Statement showing the numbers returned at each 


age-period at the Censuses of 1901 , 1891 and l&Sf 


AORTERIOD. 

• 

Both Sexes. 

Males. 

1901 

« 

1891. 

1881. 

1901 . | 

Number 

returned. 

Percen- 
tage on 
Total. 

Number 

returned. 

Percen- 
tage on 
Total 

Number 

returned. 

Percen- 
tage on 
Total. 

Number 

returned. 

Percen- 
tage on 
Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0-1 . , 

76,084 

2*6 

42;971 

1*7 

34,708 

1*4 

35.654 

2-4 

1-2 .. 

07,414 

2-3 

63,022 

2*4 

52,317 

2*2 

32,533 

2-2 

2-3 .. 

77,881 

2-6 

71,070 

2-8 

59,939 

2*5 

37,395 

2-6 

3-4 .. 

88,953 

3-0 

81,320 

32 

65,558 

27 

43,088 

2-9 

4-5 .. 

79,275 

2-7 

63,833 

2-5 

67,534 

2*8 

38,891 

2-6 

• 

Total, 0-5 . . 

988 , 60 V 

13*2 

322,216 

12-6 

280,066 

11-6 

187,661 

12-6 

ft — 10 

• 

387,217 

0 

13-1 

316,861 

12*4 

363,013 

151 

193,654 

13*0 

10-15 .. 

349,471 

11-8 

287,810 

11*2 

317,040 

132 

182,786 

12-3 

15-20 

275,622 

9-3 

246,285 

9*6 

251,672 

10*5 

135,496 

9-1 

20 - 25 .. 

259,760 

8-8 

225,162 

8*8 

193,164 

80 

122,273 

8-2 

25 - 30 .. 

281,783 

9-6 

240,807 

9*4 

192,270 

8*0 

138,457 

9-3 

30 - 35 . . 

222,558 

7-6 

190,213 

7*7 

171,578 

7*2 

113,414 

7-6 

35 - 40 .. 

206,162 

7-0 

181,682 

7*1 

152,705 

6*4 

113,643 

7-6 

40 - 45 

160,296 

6-4 

148,675 

5*8 

125,301 

5*2 

86,149 

6-8 

45 - 50 

125.568 

4-3 

106,967 

42 

105,606 

4*4 

69,070 

4-6 

50 - 55 .. 

106,106 

3*6 

98,544 

89 

81,920 

3*4 

54,805 

8-7 

55 - 00 .. 

03,198 

2-1 

62,187 

2*4 

63,806 

2*7 

33,539 

2-2 

60 & ovir . . 

124,803 

4-2 

124,327 

4*9 

103,027 

4*3 

59,318 

4-0 

Total, 

9 , 962 , 1*7 

100 

2 , 667,736 

100 

2 , 401,198 

100 

1490,166 

100 


Subsidiary Table IV. Statement sharing the numbers returned at each 
age-period at the Censuses of 1901 , 1891 and 1881. 


Males. 

Females. 

1891* 

J 1881. 

1901 . 

f 1891. 

1 

1 1X81. 

1 

Number 

returned. 

Peroen 
tajje on 
Total. 

Number 

roturncd. 

Percen 

TtaT 

Number 

returned. 

Percen 
tai?o on 
Total. 

Numbor 

returned. 

Percen 
Owe on 
Total. 

Number 
j returned. 

Percen- 
tage on 
Total. , 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

1 18 

1 W 

IV, 026 

15 

16,213 

1*4 

40,430 

2*8 

2 : 1,445 

1*9 

18,495 

1 

1*5 

29,500 

23 

25,094 

2*1 

:u,8M 

2-4 

33,522 

2*6 

27,221 

! 2*3 

34,039 

2*6 

29,712 

2*5 

40,486 

2*8 

37 , an 

2*9 

30,227 

2T, 

39,140 

3*0 

31,709 

2*6 

45,865 

3*1 

42,180 

3*3 

33,849 

' 2*8 

31,194 

2*4 

33,313 

2*8 

40,884 

2*7 

32,639 

2*G 

34,221 

n 

■ 

153,390 

11-8 

138)041 

11-4 

202,046 

13*8 

168,817 

13*3 

144)016 

... 

158,901 

12*3 

177,619 

14*8 

193,563 

13*2 

<457,960 

125 

185,394 

15*4 

149,920 

11*0 

156,870 

131 

166,685 

11-4 

137,884 

10*9 

100,170 

133 

119,558 

9*3 

123,390 

10*3 

140,126 

9-0 

126,727 

lOO 

128,282 

• 

107 

107,327 

8*3 

94,725 

7*9 

137,493 

9-4 

117,835 

9*3 

98,439 

8*2 

118,359 

9'2 

95,530 

8*0 

143,326 

9*8 

122,448 

9*7 

96,740 

8*0 

100,124 

7*8 

87,708 

7*3 

109,144 

7-5 

96,089 

1 

7*6 

81,870 

7*0 

99,938 

7*7 

78,864 

6*6 

92,519 

6-3 

81,744 

6*5 

73,841 

61 

79,920 

6*2 

65,372 

5*5 

74,147 

« 

6-1 

68,755 

5*4 

59,929 

5*0 

58,984 

4*6 

54,680 

*4*6 

56,498 

3-9 

47,983 

3*8 

50,926 

4*2 

51,118 

4*0 

42,481 

3*5 

51,301 

3-6 

47,426 

3*7 

39,439 

3*3 

32,417 

2*5 

32,921 

2*7 

29,659 

2*0 

29,770 

1 

2*3 

30,885 

20 

60,444 

4*7 

50,933 

4*3 

65,485 

4-5 

63.883 

5*0 

52,094 

4*3 


100 1 

L , 197 , U4 

100 3 

, 461,992 

100 1 

4 j' 

L , 267)321 1 

lOO ! 

1 * 204)024 

1 

lOO 
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Subsidiary Table V. — Age distribution of 10,000 persons of either Sex 
in Travancore , and other States and Provinces . c 


A./mek— | 
Mkkwaka. | 


Bevoal. 

(Ml). 


Central 

Behar. Bomray. Provinces. Coobg. Madras 

( mi ). 


j M. j Fe. j M. I Fe. M. | Fe. M. Fe. M. Fe. M. Fe. j M. Fe. M. I Fe, 

J if* | 3 4|5 G | 7 8 0 10 11 12 13 14 16 16 I 17 


0 - 1 . 

1 — 2 . 

2 - - 3 . 
it ~ 4 . 
4 - A . 


6 - 10 
10 - 15 
15 - 20 
20 - 25 
25 - 30 
30 - !I5 
35 - 40 
40 - 45 
45 - GO 
50 - 55 
55 — ft) . 


1 

i i;to 

1 

126 

:us 

373 

319 

3:45 

187 

65 

| oo 

174 

191 

141 

151 

140 

i:w; 

j m 

aoi 

337 

293 

323 

252 

155 

j 107 

j m 

333 

334 

372 

201 

137 

188 



mi 

329 

307 

317 

217 

073 

OS') 

1,430 

1,509 

1,394 

1,498 

997 

i,o*; 

1,120 

1,510 

1,504 

1,551 

1,466 

1,204 

1,307 

1,212 

1,128 

905 

1.214 

909 

1,317 

M72 

1,084 1 

751 

881 

818 

838 

743 

1,112 

1,100 

758 

977 | 

702 

823 

751 

1,002 

935 

967 

995 ! 

m 

895 

977 

m 

917 

m 

833 

807 

818 

1,004 

5S 1 

542 

70S 

527 

048 

508 

700 

KM) 

80T> 

021 

617 

024 

COS 

754 

a m 

311 

:ii7 

203 

309 

322 

385 

484 

040 

371 | 

351 

394 

r 410 

524 

ir>4 

157 

143 ! 

121 

109 

170 

149 

mi | 

430 

384 j 

407 

i 

409 

010 

429 


81 104 158 161 


1,414 1,436 
1,326 1,148 
858 806 

804 803 

943 026 

886 880 
663 602 
627 640 

378 856 

408 4itl 
176 163 

374 473 


1,546 1,121 1,303 
1,001 1,185 1,292 
656 9?2 964 

833 1,013 1,034 
011 1,218 1,084 
904 1,071 839 

498 737 543 

674 643 527 

236 347 235 

446 316 350 

100 130 130 


1,434 1,406 
1,300 1,140 
825 757 

711 863 

755 824 

816 891 

509 620 

670 675 

376 320 

466 480 

100 162 


632 242 327 620 504 


A(iE. 

1 rviTKI) 

Provinces of 
Agra and Oi:dh 

Pl'N.IAIt. 

(IWI). 

14 A RO DA. 

Gwalior. 

Hydkrauad. 

Mysore. 

Travancore. 


M. Fe. 

M. ! 

Fe. 

M. 

| Fe. 

M. 

Fe. 

M. 

Fe. 

M. 

Fe. 

M. 

Fe. 

1 

18 19 

l 

* I 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

I 20 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

0 - 1 .. 

3:40 340 

1 1 

409 

405 

145 

i 

150 

170 

139 

151 

105 

255 

205 

239 

! 277 

1 — 2 . . 

144 101 

291 

319 

131 

! 139 

187 

105 

204 

222 

169 

169 

218 

239 

2 - 3 . . 

241 278 

301 

315 

205 

226 

214 

225 

27i> 

306 

271 

280 

251 

| 277 

3 — 4 . . 

2*9 332 

302 

320 

220 

«» 

170 

180 

241 

274 

270 

293 

289 

314 

i — 5 . , 

277 266 

32S 

342 

200 

280 

219 

- 

210 

291 

307 

311 

318 

201 

270 

Total, O -5. 

1.281 1,413 

1,032 

1,771 

90.3 

1,066 

972 

931 

1,162 

1,274 

1,282 

1,325 

1,258 

19*83 

* 5 - 10 .. 

1,325 | 1,294 

i 

1,466 ! 

1 

1 

1,3U 

1,254 

1,236 

1,209 

1,061 

1.342 

j 

1,275 

1,421 

1,466 

w 

1,324 

10 - 15 . , | 

1,1*7 j 901 

1.040 ! 

898 

1,357 

1,200 

1,324 

884 

1.303 

1,117 

1,326 

1,173 

1,227 

1,140 

15 ■— 20 . , j 

857 j 757 

701 ! 

055 1 

1,030 1 

1 9411 

1.027 J 

853 

7&> 

1 776 

♦ 791 

687 

909 

968 

20 — 25 . . 

878 j 918 

927 | 

948 1 

998 | 

1,007 j 

986 ! 

1,184 

716 

893 

604 

728 

821 

940 

25 — 30 

80S j 889 

752 | 

810 

978 , 

959 j 

1156 

1,034 

923 

905 

763 

779 

929 

980 

30 — 35 . . 

902 , 910 [ 

874 f 

935 I 

809 

8.31 j 

995 j 

1,003 

950 

970 

763 

794 

761 

747 

% — 40 .. 

570 ! 550 j 

. i ■ i 

4(m j 

435 j 

079 

053 

615 

7,53 

004 

523 

648 

G&8 

703 

633 

40« — 45 . . 

713 j 724 

590 j 

075 j 

342 

093 | 

078 : 

729 

750 

719 

623 

020 

578 

607 

45 — 50 . . j 

334 1 317 

m ; 

295 1 

3S0 

319 

300 j 

461 

364 

286 

470 

462 

403 

386 

50 - 55 .. 

470 607 1 

45S 

m i 

419 

401 

401 j 

450 

610 

611 

436 

469 

36S 

361 

55 ~ 00 . . 

141 ! 146 | 

K> ' 

i 

142 ’ 

107 

190 

151 1 

191 

164 

137 

277 

278 

226 

208 

00 Bad over. 

467 j 60jf | 

029 j 

515 j 

aw j 

i 

374 

318 j 

407 

478 

649 j 

600 

“i 

393 

448 





f 

Subsidiary Table VI. — Variation in the strength of each age-period 
at the Censuses of 1891 1901. 


VARIATION: INCREASE (+) ok DECREASE (-). 

Both Sexes. 

Males. 

Females. 


1881-1891. 

1891-1981 

1881- 

1891. 

1891- 

1901. 

1881- 

1891. 

1891-1901. 

Age. 

Number. 

Per- 

cent- 

age. 

Number. 

Per- 

cent- 

age. 

Number. 

Per- 

cent- 

age. 

Number. 

Per- 

cent- 

age. 

Number. 

Per- 

cent- 

age. 

Number. 

Per- 

cent* 

age. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

0-5 .. 

+ 42,1(50 

+ 15*1 

+ 67,391 

+209 

+ 17,358 

+ 12:8 

+ 34,162 

+22*3 

+ 21,802 

+ 172 

+ 33,229 

• 

+ 19*7 

5-10 .. 

- 46,152 

-12*7 

+ 70,356 

+22*2 

- 18,718 

-106 

+ 34,753 

+219 

- 27,431 

-14*8 

+ 35,608 

+22*5 

10-15 .. 

- 29,290 

- 9*2 

+ 61,661 

+21 4 

- 6,944 

- 44 

+ 32,860 

+219 

- 22,286 

-13*9 

+ 28,801 

+209 

15-20 .. 

- 5,387 

- 2*1 

+ 29,337 

+ 11*9 

- 3,832 

- 31 

+ 15,938 

+ 133 

- 1,555 

- 1*2 

+ 13,399 

+ 106 

20—25 .. 

+ 31,998 

+16*6 

+ 34,604 

+ 15*4 

+ 12,G02 

+ 133 

+ 14,946 

+ 139 

+ 19,396 

+ 19*7 

+ 19,658 

+ 16*7 

25-30 .. 

+ 48,537 

+25-2 

+ 40,976 

+ 17*0 

+ 22,829 

+230 

+ 20,098 

+ 17*0 

+ 25,708 

+26*6 

+ 20,878 

+ 171 

30-35 .. 

+ 24,635 

+ 14*4 

+ 26,345 

+ 134 

+ 12,416 

+ 14*2 

+ 13,290 

+ 13*3 

+ 12,219 1 

+ 14*6 

+ 13,055 

+ 136 

35-40 .. 

+ 28,977 

+ 190 

+ 24,480 

+ 13-5 

+ 21,074 

+26-7 

+ 13,705 

+ 13*7 

+ 7,903 

+ 107 

+ 10,775 

+m 

40—45 .. 

+ 23,374 

+18*7 

+ 11,621 

+ 7-8 

+ 14,548 

+22*3 

+ 6,229 

+ 7*8 

+ 8,826 

+ 14 7 

+ 5,392 

1- 7*8 

45-50 .. 

+ 1,361 

+ 1*3 

+ 18,601 

+ 174 

+ 4,304 

+ 7*9 

+ 10,086! 

+ 171 

- 2,943 

- 5*8 

+ 8,515 

4-17*7 

90 — 56 .. 

! 

+ 16,624 

+20*3 

+ 7,562 

+ 7*7 

+ 8<637 

+203 

+ 3,687 

+ 7*2 

i 

+ 7.987 

4 203 

+ 3,875 

+ 8*2 

55—00 .. 

- 1,619 

- 2*5 

+ 1,011 

+ 1*6 

- 504 

- 1*5 

4- 1,122 

+ 3*5 

- 1,115 

- 3*G 

- Ill 

I 

- *4 

CO A over 

+ 21,300 

+20*7 

+ 476 

+ *4 

+ 9,611 

+ 18*7 

- 1,126 

- 1*9 

+ 11,789 

+22*6 j 

+ 1,002 

+ 2*5 

Total .. 

+156,578 

+ 6*5 

+394,421 [+15*4 

+ 93,281 

+ 7*8 

+ 199,750 

+ 15*5 

f 63,297 

+ 5-9 +194,071 

+ 15*4 


4 
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Subsidiary Table VII. — Variation in the strength of each age-period 
while in progress to next decade. 


Religion. 


All Religions. 


Hindns. ^ 


MimalmanR. 


Christians. 


Corresponding ages. 

Population. 



1 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1881. 

mi 

1901. 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

f 

0-10 

10-20 

, , 

, . 

312,300 

326,777 

318,282 

306,811 

0-10 

10-20 

20-30 

313,660 

(329,409 

269,484 

264,611 

260,730 

280,819 

10—20 

20-30 

30-40 

280,260 

288,452 

225,686 

240,283 

227,057 

201,663 

20-30 

30-40 

40-50 

190,255 

195,179 

200,062 

177,833 

155,219 

130,645 

30—40 

40-50 

50-00 

166,572 

157,711 

138,904 

116,738 

88,344 

80,060 

40 — 50 

50 & over 

50—00 

j 60 A over 

120,052 

110,855 

83,535 

77,196 

[59,318 

66,485 

GO & over 

126,335 

122,418 

60,444 

68,883 

j 



0-10 

10-20 

.. 

" 

222,235 

231,548 

217,332 

210,976 

0 — 10 

10—20 

ao-ao 

222,385 

233,516 

193,802 

191,659 

183,605 

199,218 

10-20 

20-30 

30-40 

202,736 

208,993 

166,686 

178,174 

161,518 

145,813 

•20-30 

30-40 

40-50 

139,483 

145,440 

148,433 

133,248 

110,584 

94,977 

30-40 

40-00 

50—60 

124,294 

118,335 

103,678 

87,862 

63,171 

60,038 

40—50 

50 & over 

50-60 

) 60 & over 

90,856 

84,641 

61,849 

58,041 

[42,266 

49,127 

60 & over 

J 

93,016 

91,915 

45,312 

49,337 

J 


•• 

0-10 

10-20 

♦ . 

.. 

( 20,971 

21,596 

21,596 

20,164 

0-10 i 

10-20 

20-30 

20,620 

21.372 

17,142 

16,269 

16,177 

17,580 

10-20 ! 

j 

20-30 

30-40 

17,587 

18,245 

13,939 

14,695 

14,617 

12,477 

20-30 | 

30-40 

40-50 

11,628 

11.635 

12,253 

10,523 

10,269 

7,581 

30-40 

40-60 

50 — 60 

9,704 

8,857 

8,360 

6,665 

5,521 

4,280 

40-60 

50 & over i 

60-60 

1 60 A over 

6,617 

5,851 

6,127 

4.311 

| 3,850 

3,428 

60 A over 

7,832 

6,961 

3,583 

3,395 


•• 

0-10 

10-20 

.. 

i* * 

69,676 

73,625 

79,290 

75,615 

0-10. 

10-20 

30—30 

70,645 

74,612 

58^29 

56,668 

60,889 

63,990 

10-20 

20—30 

30-40 

59,923 

61,208 

45,016 

47,306 

50,882 

43^56 

20-30 

30-40 

40-50 

39,131 

38,093 

39,361 

34,059 

34,839 

28,079 

30-40 

40-60 

50-60 

32^66 

30,612 

26)859 

22#* 

19,634 

16,634 

40-50 

50-60 

) ^ 

22,576 

20,361 

16,563 

14,840 



50 A over i 


160 4 over 





>13,199 

12,927 

60 A over 

• 

J 

25,483 

23^37 

11,546 

H‘149 . 
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Subsidiary Table VII. — Variation in the strength of each age-period 
ichile in progress to next decade . 


Variation: Increase^*) or Decrease (-). 


1881 - 1891. 


f 1891 - 1901. 


Males. 

Femalos. 

Males. 

Females. 

Number. Percentage. 

Number. Percentage. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

11 

12 

13 H 

15 

16 

,7 ._ 

18 




+ 5,982 

+ 1-9 

- 19,966 

- 6*1 

- 44,176 

- 141 

- 64,788 _ 19-7 

- 8,754 

- 3-a 

•f 16,208 

+ 6-1 

- 64,574! 

- 19*5 

- 48,169 _ 16 7 

+ 1,371 

+ 0-6 

- 38,620 

- 19*1 

+ 9,807 

+ 5-2 

- 17,346 8-9 

— 44,843 

-aa*4 

- 47,t88 

- 39*6 

- 27,668 

- ICC 

- 40,973 _ 26 0 

-50,560 

- 39-4 

— 3.5,778 

309 

- 36,517 

- 30*4 

_ 33,659 1 _ 304 

> - 84,661 

-58-8 

-* 75,594 

- ' 63-8 

- 65,891 

- 622 

- 58.535 _ 47 8 

1 







- 4,9011 

- aa 

- 20,572 

- 8*9 

- 28,583 

- 12*0 

_ 41,857 _ 17-9 

— 10,197 

# - B-3 

-f 7,559 

4 3*9 

- 36,050 

- 17*8 

- 30,819 - 14 7 

_ 6,108 

- 3-1 

i 

- 32,361 

1QQ 
- is*a 

+ 8,950 

+ 64 

_ 12,192 - 8-4 

- 37,849 

j - 35-5 

| - 3V271 

38*7 

- 20,616 

- 166 

- 30,473 _ 25-8 

-40,507 

- 39-1 

i 

1 - 27,821 j - 31 * 7 

- 29,007 

- 31 9 

- 26,000 _ HI -4 

i | -64,895 

- 60-6 

t 

' - 58,251 

1 54*3 

I 

- 47,704 

- 51*3 

_ 42,578 _ 46-3 

[ 


i 

! 




+ 625 

+ 3-0 

1 ~ 1.426 ! — 

1 

“ 

* • 

r. im ! o'vn 

1 90S 

5*6 

( i 

. + 1.31 

: * 81 


- a, 478 - 16*9 


+ 625 + 5*4 


- I9f> + 078 1 


+ 4-9 
16*3 


- 1,344 

- 13-8 ! 

- 2,192 j 

I 

- 24*7 | 

l 

- 2,839 

34-0 

1 

- 1,490 

- 22-5 

- 1,540 

- 26 3 

l - 4,860 1 

I 

38*8 

- 4,249 

- 64*3 

- 3,566 

- 51*2| 

I 

) | 

1 

+ 10,211 

i +■ 14-8 

- 12,116 

- 17*2 

- 17,844 

- 23*9 

| 

+ 2,300 j 

+ 44) 

- I4J878 

- 24*8 

- 13,807 

- 22*6 ‘ 

+ 5,837 

+ 18*0 

+ 230 

+ 0*6 

- 4,034 

- m 

- 6,022 

j 

19*8 

- 5,707 

- 175 

- 8,307 

~ 27 2 

_ 7,225 

\ 

- 98*9 

1 

- 6,023 

- 26*7 

- 5,521 

- 27*1 

l —14,900 

- 69*0 

- 13,997 

- 64*7 

| - 12388 

- fifr6 

l J 

! 

1 ._L_ 


I ^ :;i28 

I 

i 1 4.010 
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Subsidiary Table Wll.—Ages of Urban and Rural Population. 



URBAN. 

RURAL. 


AGE. 

Persons. 

Males. 

! 

^Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Fema 

LES. 

« 

• 

Num- 

ber. 

Pro- 

portion 

per 

16,000 

Num- 

ber. 

Pro- 

portion 

per 

10,000 

Num- 

ber. 

Pro- 

portion 

per 

10,000 

Number. 

Pro- 

portion 

per 

10,000 

Number. 

Pro- 

portion 

iSiooo 

Number 

I 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 1 

12 

13 


268 

2,372 

1 253 

2,548 

203 

1,817 

194 

1,916 

241 

2,122 

22T 

to 

CO 

to 

266 

2,427 

259 

2,470 

260 

2,371 

253 

2,406 


276 
240 
278 

291 43,396 317 
261 37,979 277 


Total, 0-5 22,760 1,238 11,109 1,186 11,051 1,291 366,847 1,326 176,452 1,263 190,395 1,388 


22,506 

1,224 1 

11,132 

1,189 

11,374 

1,261 

364,711 

1,317 

182,622 

1,307 

182,189 

1,328 

21,954 

1,194 

UA15 

* 

1,219 

10,539 

1,168 

327,517 

1,183 

171,371 

1,227 

156,146 

1,138 


4,169 684,146 4,258 


677 

463 1 63,037 1 387 


426,876 | 1,639 | 228,126 | 1,636 1 197,749 1,442 


427 3,626 377 4,323 479 116,964 423 66,798 


61,162 1 446 


10,000 1 93,629 1 10,000 1 90,206 10,000 10,000 lifltofiX 10g000 }l f 371 v 786 
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Subsidiary Tabu: VIII A. — Ages of Urban and Rural Population by Religion. 



URBAN. | 


Hindus. 

Musai.mans. I Christians. I 

Others. 

ADP 







AvUi* 


Propor- 


Propor- 

Propor- 

Proper- 


Number. 

♦ion per 

Number. 

tion per Number. 

lion per 

Numbor. tion per 



10,000. 


10,000. 

10.000. 

10.0Q0. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 9 

0—1 .. 

3.4*9 

275 

444 

200 982 

282 

5 311 

1— <2 .. 

2,493 

197 

437 

197 802 

239 

1 62 

2-3 .. 

2.97* 

235 

575 

259 879 

253 

2 124 

3-4 .. 

3.358 

265 

007 

274 92fi 

266 

6 373 

4-5 .. 

3,164 

250 

or* 

295 950 

273 

7 435 

Total, 0—6 

16,483 

1,333 

3,718 

1,335 4,630 

1,304 

21 1,306 

6-10 .. 

15,110 

1,193 

2.800 

1,262 4,568 

1,312 

28 1,739 

10-15 .. 

14,220 

1,123 

2,813 

1,268 4,902 

1.408 

19 1 180 

Total, 0-16 

44,813 

3,838 

8,331 

3,755 14,000 

4,024 

68 4,224 

i 

15-20 .. 

12633 

997 

2,095 

941 3.841 

1,104 

22 1,366 

20-25 .. 

1*2,010 

948 

2.006 

901 S. KB 

9011 

18 1,118 

25—30 .. 

11,032 

918 

2.057 

927 2.90H 

*53 

5 311 

30-35 .. 

10,217 

807 

1,6(10 

7(52 2.3.V, 

677 

10 621 

35- 40 .. 

3,790 

094 

1.646 

742 2,293 

G60 j 

10 621 

i 

Total, 15-40 

56,388 

4,364 

~9,494 

4,270 14,636 

”4^303 

65 4,037 

40-45 .. j 

7,589 

599 

1,317 

594 1,750 

m 

5 311 

45 — no .. 1 

5,551 

438 

979 

441 1.391 

400 

6 373 

50 — 55 .. I 

4,925 

389 

783 

353 1,090 

313 

1 1 68,3 

55—00 .. ! 

2,839 

224 

392 

177 J0fi» 

190 

2 124 

Total, 40—60 

30,004 

1,660 

3,47f 

1,668 4,804' 

1,406 

34 1,401 

60 4 over. 

5,678 

448 

801 

401 1»3Y6 

367 

4 j 348 

Total. .. 

136,683 

10,000 

IS, 1ST 

10,000 34,806 

10,000 

161 I 10,000 

» I 


RURAL. 


Propor- 
Nuraber. tion nor 
10,000. 


Mcbalmanh. 

Propor- 
umber, tion per 
10 , 01 ) 0 . 


ClIRlBTIANH. 


Total, 0-5 


Total, 0-15 706,763 


Total, 16—40 f 81V«2 


Tara, «0-W 
iOAom. 

Ttettt"..' 


64,748 

M04M6 


255 

4,259 

253 

217 

4.120 

245 

256 

4,831 

287 

297 

5,340 

317 

24)2 

5,005 

297 

1,386 

« ! 
n 

1,300 

1,267 

23,959 

1.423 

1,149 

21,012 

1,248 

~aT,703 

68,630 

4,070 

925 

15,840 

941 

880 

14,114 

838 

973 

15,580 

925 

773 

12,259 

728 

711 

11,499 

683 

44*2 

*0,383 

4,115 


i 8,8M 

628 

436 

6,660 

996 

376 

5,466 

324 

222 

3,171 

188 

1,803 

34,180 

V‘M 

444 

Mgr 

*7* 

104*0 


10400 


■" — 

Propor- 

Nuralnir. 

Pro|K)r 

Number. 

tion per 

tion per 

40,000. 


10/m 

14 

15 

16 

17 

17,529 

265 

691 

243 

17,609 

266 

512 

180 

19,122 

289 

764 

269 

290 

21,171 

319 

823 

18,705 

282 

839 

295 

04,136 

1,431 

3,620 

1,377 

95,304 

1,4:48 

a.«iH 

1,276 

84,032 

1/268 

^6» 

1,077 

273,473 

Si 

|3 

I 1 

10,330 

“1^630 



91 


*8430 110,000 
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Subsidiary Table IX.— Table showing the recorded and smoothed 
ages for 100,000 of either Sex. 
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Scbsidiakv Table IX . — Table showing the recorded and smoothed 
* ages for 100,000 of either Sex . — Continued . 


Age*. 

Recorded in Schedule. 

Smoothed Aritii. 
(Intermediate). 

Smoothed Aritii. 
(final). 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Ftmales. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 ’ 




| 




34 

682 

548 

1,440 

1,205 

1,480 

1,373 

35 

3,707 

3,363 

1,200 

1,133 

1,450 

1,324 

36 

646 

556 

1,473 

1,288 

1,388 

1,245 

37 

791 

6G6 

1,430 

1,252 

1,361 

1.203 

38 

1,588 

1,306 

1,423 

1,239 

1,315 

1,143 

39 

448 

370 - 

1,345 

1,107 

1,276 

1,100 

40 

3,644 

3,297 

1,418 

1,190 


1,040 

41 

254 

194 

1 170 

1,001 

1,18,5 

1,013 

42 

1,157 

812 

1,142 

979 

1,136 

9641 

i 

43 

37 H 

330 

939 

769 

1,085 

i 924 

| 

44 

278 

261 

954 

782 

1,033 

! 880 

i 

45 

2,629 

2,250 

806 

689# 

991 

i 

345 

j 

46 

329 

258 

923 

779 

929 

797 

47 

415 

344 

931 

774 

889 

766 

48 

1 965 

783 

877 

784 

m 

i 716 

j 

49 

318 

234 

m 

765 

1 

794 

686 

1 

50 

2,360 

2,:»i 

887 

1 

| 781 

749 

651 

51 

206 

162 

m 

i 

604 

722 

628 

52 

584 

426 

732 

| 003 

1 <W2 

595 

53 

! 213 

195 

517 

« 

430 

J 645 

570 

54 

j 297 

233 

518 

| 43.5 

611 

M3 

55 

j 1,283 

1,135 

455 

394 

j 579 

517 

56 

; 2i3 

188 

509 

; 4:36 


485 

57 

267 

217 

484 

; 4i6 

510 

403 

58 

485 

405 

523 

502 

405 

424 

59 

173 

136 

509 

j 487 

439 

! 400 


60 

Cl 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 


1.477 

141 

245 

126 

123 

664 

74 


1,565 

112 

193 

116 

115 

646 

54 


504 

432 

423 

241 

227 

198 

199 


483 

425 

421 

237 

226 

201 

213 


410 

:w; 

357 

327 

294 

261 

228 

201 


3H4 

:m 

346 

327 

:wo 

274 

247 

224 


67 


96 


75 


184 


200 



w 
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Subsidiary Table IX— Table stowing the recorded and smoothed ages 
for 100,000 of either Sex.—CtneluM. 













Chapter IV 


Diagram NP 10 

Showing the ages of 1QOOO of pither sex as returned 
at the 1901 Census. 






ca»p^.nr. 


• Diagram, N.Q n. 

Comparing the ages of 1Q000 persons as returned at the 
Censuses of 1881,1891- & 1901, 






diagram NQ 12 

S how ing age distribution of 10000 of each sex 
in England and Wales, India. &Travancore 
I. MALES. 






Showing the ages of lOOjOOO persons as actually returned. 

(The ages are given at the foot and the number of persons alive at each age at the side) 
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CFIAPTEK V. 

SEX. 

(TABU*! VII.) 


112. Proportion of the sexes — 113. Importance of the subject — 114. Loir pro- 
portion of females examined — 115. Comparison with other St ties and Pro- 
vinces — 116 . Proportions of the sexes at different (pies — 117. Comparison with 
the previous Census — US. Proportions in the different reHu/wns - / 19. Pro- 
portions In burn and country—“120. Se.r and Caste. 


112. According to the first ('ensis ulcmi in 1875, there were in the State 
1,010 females for every 1,000 males. In 1881, the 
Proportion of the oozoo. wan reduced to 1,000 females and in 1801, 

there was a further (all to 082. At this ( ensus, 
1,400,105 males and 1,401,002 femtles have been enumerated which give 0[<1 
females to 1,000 males — a ratio almost the same as in 1801. 


As l>etween the Natural divisions, tiie Western division exhibits a higher pro- 
portion of females to males than the Eastern, being 001 against 008. The low 
figure for the Eastern division is due to the greater immigration of nudes coupled 
with a greater emigration of females. 

The sub-joined figures calculated from the Mirth- Place returns inter*com|«ire the 
ratios of females p>r mille of males in the two divisions. 

Ratio among those born 

In division where In contiguous 
enumerated. division. 

Western divinion 991 1/290 

Eastern division. 973 9SH 


, Rttio among those l»or« 
outside Tiavancore. 


Ratio for total of 
immigrant*. 


wri 

KM 


9Ht» 

HSo 


It is seen from these figures that the proportion between the sexes in the 
Eastern division is disturbed by the excess of male over female immigrants, that 
it would have exhibited a higher ratio hut for the greater manlier of nudes it received 
from outside Travanoore and that the Western division would have returned a loaei 
ratio but for the larger number of females recruited from the Eastern division. If 
the factor of migration be left out of account, the Eastern division would show 
a higher figure, while the other division would remain unaltered. ^ 


Compared with the previous Censuses, the Western division is seen to return 
a higher ratio at each enumeration than the Eastern. The proportions at tac i 
.Census are compared below. 


WetUrn division. 
Etitcro divkion. 


1901. 

1991. 

mi 

1976. 


991 

992 

1,016 . 

1.017 

• 

969 

969 

991 

999 
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chap. v. Examining the Taluks of each division, we find that in 1875 the females ex- 
***• cm led the males in 17 of them — 10 being in the Western and 7 in the Eastern 
division. At the next Census, 4 Taluks — 2 in each division — fell off, while one in 
the Eastern division was added to the list. These 14 Taluks dwindled to 9 in 1891 
and to 8 at this Census. They are Agastisvaram, Chirayinkil, Karunaga- 
palli, Kartikajvalli and Shcrtallay in the Western division, and Tovala, Kalkulam and 
Ivunnatnnd in the Eastern. Of these, the first six have preserved this excess at 
■ *every Census since 1875. while the last two have regained the position they lost in 
1891. 

A Diagram (Xo. 14) at the end of this Chapter illustrates and compares the 
Talukwar proportions at the last four Censuses. 

If the features disclosed by these proportions may be expressed in broad terms, 
it may be remarked that, setting aside the operation of temporary influences, the 
ratio of females to males tends to diminish as we proceed from the sea-board to the 
hilly tracts in the interior. / 


. 1 13. In view of “the fashion to judge of the accuracy of an Indian Census bv 

Importance of th« subject. ^ 'TT ^ ^ ^ •W ro<ch “ 

that of the males, the proportion of the sexes hns 

acquired an adventitious value, a[>art from and indejiendent of its intrinsic in- 
terest. The enumerations in European countries show a greater number of fe- 
m ilcs than males, even though the number born is more of the latter than 
of the former sex. Butftn India successive Censuses have shown a deficiency of 
females in almost all the States and Provinces. Apart from the natural and social 
causes which arc regarded as possibly contributing to this difference between India 
and Europe, n'greater portion of the deficiency is considered as due to omission. 
1 he neglect and contempt with which women are said to be regarded are, it is be- 
lieved, such as to lead to their existence being ignored during Census enquiries. 
“In the European countries it is not far from the truth to say that the proportion 
of females gradually increases from the first year to the last. In the Indian Pro- 
vinces there is usually an excess of females at the last age-period, and generally in 
the first four or five years of life, while at most of the other ages they show a de- 
ficiency, especially Between 10 and 1 5. It has always been held as a sort of axiom 
of Indian enumerations that the women are less carefully enumerated than the men 
and that the deficiency of females is to be accounted for in this way, and further 
that the greater the proportion that they bear to the men is, the greater is the 
accuracy of the Census.” As deficiency in females is taken to detract from the 
trustworthiness of a Census, this aspect of the question would deserve special 
treatment. r 


114. It may be observed that the ‘state of feeling’ alluded to in the 
low proportion offomnioo I ,rew< I> n g para as respiting in She eventual omission of 

females is nVicLomt j 


mained. 

Subsidiary Tables vj a VI I. 


* o i Hiccvtmwu ujuuuhuuii yi 

females is entirely absent in Travancore. Viewing 
. the social condition of the population en mam , it may 

mj sail lat raicaice m regard to the female members of the family seldom obtains 
o such an extent as to lead to their omission from the Census schedules. Among 
_ / . a *" Utn p at who form the majority of the population, women are re- 
8 -° ec I lia ' m P° rtance men, if not more, and enjoy a c ons pi cu ous 

n ?° reet ^ om- ftre at I® 18 * as much valued and cased for as boys 

not because they are sources of income, but, what is of greater moment to the fami ly, 
use tiey are the channel by which the Tarwad property » <rarenred«Hl 
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transmitted. The Purdah system is unknown among the Hindus and the Christ* oka 
uma and if saclusioS behind the curtai l obtains at all, it is confined to a numerically FA * 
insignificant portion of the population — the Nambiithiri Brahmins and the foreign 
Musalmans. The Census enquiries about women have not been regarded as an 
interference with domestic privacy and the basel^s fours and suspicions that arc 
once said to have hedged round a Census are now things of the just, 

* Apart from (he omission on the part of the enumerated to make men*. . 
tion of the women of their households, there may he another source of inaccuracy, 
namely, the neglect of the enumerating agency. Hut the unprecedented increase 
in the total population and the marked uniformity in the rates of advance among 
both the sexes show alike that the work of counting lias been well performed. 

This point may be gone into a little in detail. 

The variations in the Talukwar proportions of the sexes may first he 
considered. Between 1875 and 1881, the ratio of females jht 1,000 males 
fell in 17, was the same in 2, and rose in the remaining 12 Taluks. In 
1891, there was a falling off in as many as 27 Taluks and a rise only in 1. At 
this Census, the decrease is confined only to 1 2 of the Taluks, while a rise js 
noticed in 17, two remaining stationary, liven in regard to the 12 Taluks 
which now show a decline, the proportion would have increased in 1 but for the greater 
immigration of males. In two others, the decrease is immaterial as the ratio is still 
above a thousand. If these are added to the 17 Taluks which exhibit; a higher 
ratio than in 1891, the total comes to 23. It is noteworthy that the five southern- 
most Taluks within or bordering the cholera-zone in which then* was a decrease In 
IS 91 — a decrease then traced to heavy mortality from cholera — now exhibit a marked 
increase. Though the ratios of the sexes arc still removed from what, obtained 
at the first two Censuses, still ail improvement over the. last returns* is perceptible 
inasmuch as more than half the number of Taluks which, showed a falling of! in 
1891 have now more than recovered their loss. 

This improvement in the proportion of the sexes is further eviden ced bv the 
variations from Census to Census of females as compared with males. I hose are 
subjoined for the whole State and for the two Natural divisions. 


1875 

—1881. 

, 1HH1- 

1H‘U. 

i*:u 

T.iOJ. 

Percentage of variation. 

Percentage of variation. 

Pemutai'e < 

l»f Mlliiltin 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Mai**. 

Female*. 

State. 8-4*1 

8 3*7 

+ 7-8 

4 6*3 

4 l.Vft 

4 l;VI 

Western Division. + 2’6 

+ 2-5 

+ 7-1 

+ 4 fj 

-f 13 7 

i 136 

Eastern Division, 4 6 3 

+ 6-3 

4 8-8 

4- ti'3 

4- 17 9 

-f I7*H 


It is seen from these percentages of increase that, while at. the Censuses of 1881 
and 1891, the females in the State as a whole as well as in the two Natural divi- 
sions progressed very slowly when compared with the males, ut this Census, both 
the sexes have advanced pari passu. The extent of this improvement is dearly 
traceable in detail in the Talukwar variations. ItClKOl, only in three Taluks did 
the females show a greater percentage of increase than the males, the difference n. 
their favour being + 'l in one Taluk and + 3*6 in the other. In «omc of the other 
Taluks, the rates were perceptibly slower, king even less than half, while in a few 
more the females declined while the males increased. But at this Census, the females 
have increased more rapidly than males in as many as 19 Taluks, the excess king 
more than 2 percent, in six and more than one per cent, in ele\en. 

One more test may be applied to see how far the proportion of thctscxes as 
returned at this Census bears on the accuracy of enumeration of females. In ac 


i 
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CHAP. v. cordance with experience elsewhere, omission of females is considered to occur es- 
paaa. 115 . pecially in regard to unmarried girls and girls of the nubile age. In other words, 
the omission tvould be mainly confined to the ages 5—20. The Taluks then which 
show the greatest disparity between the sexes should also show the lowest propor- 
tion of females at these ages as» compared with the total female population. Sub- 
sidiary Table VII shows for each Taluk the ratio of females to males, the number 
between the ages 5-20 out of 10,000 females and the serial order in respect of tggfc. 

' * It will be seen from that statement that the order of the Taluks differs in regard 
to either proportion. The Taluks of Pattanapuram, Tiruvalla and Kottayaui 
which show the lowest proportions stand high in the number of females between 
5—20 ; while Parur and Alangad which are highest in respect of the latter come 
low in the ratio of females to males. 

From the foregoing analysis it is apparent that artificial causes have played 
but a small part in the observed proportions of the sexes. Any further evidence 
on this point that an examination of the subject from other aspects may afford will 
be recorded in due course. 


115. As appears from the 

Comparison with other 
States and Provinces. 

Proportion of ft mala 


to 1,000 mala. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

qoo 

Assam 

949 

Bengal v 

1,000 

Berar 

975 

Bombay 

9 J* 

Centraf Provinces 

1,034 

Coorg 

8ot 

Madras 

1,028 

Punjab 

United Provinces of Agra 

#58 

And Oudh 

937 

llaroda State 

936 

Cochin D >. 

1,004 

Gwalior Do 

906 

Hyderabad Do 

964 

Kashmir Do 

884 

Mysore I>o 

980 

TravancoraDo 

981 

India Do 

9*3 

England and Wales (1891)... 

1,064 


proportions entered in the margin, the return 
for Travancore compares favourably with most 
of the other States and Provinces. Only in 
three of these, Madras, the Central Provinces 
and the Cochin State, females are in a majority, 
while in one Province, Bengal, the sexes equal. 
In all the others, the proportion of females to 
males is distinctly less than in Travancore, 
Mysore alone coming almost abreast of it. To 
illustrate the general disparity between the 
sexes in India, the proportion obtaining in 
England and Wales is also added at the foot of 
the statement. The proportion for all India 
is only 9G3 females to 1,000 males. 


11G. The relative proportions at the different age-periods may now be 

Proportions of the eexei at examined, 
different area* 

si’MiaiAKY TAHI.W viii & ix At t he ^ below fi ve> the number of girts 

exceeds that of boys in the ratio of 1,077 to 1,000. The excess is most marked 
under one year where there are 1,134 females for 1,000 males. Between the 
ages 5-10, the sexes equal while in the succeeding period 10-15, males out- 
number the females. This may be partly due to the ages of 12 and 14 having 
a greater attraction for males than females and partly also to the greater mortality 
of females at this time of life. At the next quinquennium 15-20, the relation 
is reversed, the number of females rising abov 3 that of nnales. This balance in 
favour of females is kept up for two periods more-20-25 and 25-80-the former 
presenting the greatest extreme. From the age of 30 onwards, female life appears 
to decline very perceptibly and males preponderate till the last age-period (60 and 
nbove) when the balance is once more and finally turned against them. Female 
life sinks to its lowest point at the ages 35-40. 

, The Natural divisions reflect these features in detail. Taking them apart, we find 
that in the Western division females are in excess in the first s^ qnintfpl^tsdi 
except the third and sink below males in the following seven except the 
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118. On comparing the differences in the relative strength of the sexes in 
Proportions in tbo different the main religions, it is found that the ratio of fe- 
reiirions. males is highest among the Hindus— 990 per mille of 

subsidiary tabli ii. males — and lowest among the Musalmans — 935, the 

Christians returning a mean qf the two figures. The Western division ihows 
higher proportions for all the religions than the Eastern. In regard to thg Christ- 
ianq, the difference between the two divisions is but nominal being 968 against 966. 
‘The Mahommedan8 who predominate in the Western division show a ratio amount- 
ing to 952 against 909 in the Eastern. Among the Hindus the balance between 
the sexes is preserved in the Western division, while there are 975 females per 1,000 
males in the inland tracts. 


The three religions exhibit an excess of females, under five years of age, the 
Christians returning the highest ratio— 1,113 for every 1,000 males. As between 
the Natural divisions, the Hindus and the Musalmans of the Eastern division share 
this excess in a greater degree than their co-religionists in the other division while 
in regard to the Christians, the latter shows a higher proportion. Judging from 
the average of females under one year of age, the mortality of male infants seems 
greatest with the Christians and least with the Musalmans. In the period 5-10, 
the Christians alone maintain the preponderance of females. The sexeS border on 
equality among the Hindus ; while among the Musalmans, females have gone down 
considerably, more so in the Eastern division. In another five years, however, the 
Christian females too become fewer so that, between the ages 10-15, the males 
predominate in all the religions and in both the Natural divisions, the predomin- 
ance being most noticeable among the Musalmans of the inland tracts. But at the 
following period 15-20, the females of all the religions recover their vitality to a 
great extent, .the Hindu and the Christian females even exceeding the males. 
The Musalman females join them before five years more pass by and we find that 
between 20-25, the females in all the religions and in both the divisions are in a 
decided majority. In the next period, however, this excess becomes narrowed, the 
Christian females losing their preponderance never to recover it at any subsequent 
period of life. With the next quinquennial period 30-35, the Hindu and the 
Musalman females too lose their numerical superiority and lag behind with their 
Christian sisters. At the advanced ages of 60 and above, the Hindu females get 
ahead of the males and more than re-gain their position, numbering 1,165 to 1,000 
males— a proportion higher than that at any other age-period, that of the other 
religionists included. 

In this comparison, the Animists have not been taken in, as they are extremely 
lew and do not present any peculiar features different from those of the Hindus. T^e 
actual excess of males over females is only 95. The strength at each age-period 
is so small in either division that the proportions worked out appear to be consider- 
ably large at some of them and wanting in sufficient statistical vnlue. 


119. 


Proportion* in town and 
country. 

Subsidiary TaSlb VIII. 

* PR MALES tO 1,000 MALKS, 


Agaatlsvamm 

Trivandrum 

Hhancottah 

Quilon 

, Kartikapaill 
Aabalftpuxh* 

KoHayaro 

CHaofanachery 

fHurur 


In the total urban population of the .State, there are 963 female* per 
1,000 males, while the ratio on the rural popuKtiottis 
as much as 982. The difference would be fu rt h e r 
enhanced in favour of the country to 28 per mille,'if 
the average is taken for tiie rural portion* of die 
Taluks in which the towns are respectively situated. 
The proportion for each town is shown is the 
margin. In seven out of the nine towns, ou^eik |j$f. : 
in a majority while in the remaining two tfcerektfon 
is reversed. In the town of Shencottah, there. W* 


Urban. 

1,059 

93d 

MIS 

938 

970 

955 

919 

99 * 

9*4 


Rural. 

1,066 

1,006 

944 

997 

1,037 

990 

947 

?44 

9ta 
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1,115 females to 1,000 males while the rural ratio is 944, that in the Taluk as a v. 

whole being the same as the State average— 98 1 . The high urban proportion ia iso* 

t^aused by the emigration of males in connection with the Railway works outside 
the town — a circumstance which further explains the low ratio in the rural portion. 

Nagerooil, again, shows a female proportion of 1 ,059 which is but part of the pre- 
pnderance of females found throughout the Taluk. 

In regard to the urban and rural propitious by age, it is enough to mention 
the chief feature disclosed, viz ., that under the age of 30, females in the country are 
in excess of malesiin the ratio of 1,027 to 1,000 while in towns they are in a minority 
of 984; and that, above that age, the proportion in the rural areas is lower than in 
the urban, being 902 against 925. 


120. Elsewhere in India, a relation has been observed between the status of a caste 
and the proportion of the. sexes in it, and, in his Note 
Ses and Caste. on g ex th e Imperial Census Commissioner has sug* 
gested a Table to show the proportion m each caste 
of females to males and observed that, if arranged in order, it would 44 illustrate the 
general tendency for the ratio of females to vary inversely with the status of the 
caste/so that it is highest in the lowest castes, and lowest in the highest. ” Viewed 
in this light, the figures embodied in Subsidiary Table IV are not seen to have any 
established relation to social grading. The Table shows the proportion of females 
to 1,000 males for castes numbering 2,000 and over and the order exhibited does 
not seem to accord with their relative status. In many castes which are high up 
in the social scale, females not only exceed the males but their ratios .are 
distinctly greater than those of several others low down tTie scale. The Nilyar and 
the Yell&la return 1,027 and 1,020 females per niille of males, while the Pallan and 
the Pulayan show proportions of 943 and 957 respectively. These figures only 
show that the phases of the marital institution to which the tendency above noted 
is traceable are not, with the bulk of the people, the invariable concomitants of 
social status and that a high position in the scale of precedence does not connote 
the adoption of early marriage or the prohibition of widow marriage, both of which 


are generally known to be important regulating principles in the ordering of society. 
Teste } the NAyars, high in the scale, but among whom re-marriago is far from un- 
common. Among the Nambfithiri Brahmins, the highest caste in Malabar, marriage 
takes place after puberty ; and women sometimes continue single throughout life. 


This inversion of social precedence is also seen if the proportions under five 
years of age are taken and compared. In this period, females are in excess of males 
in the case of all the selected castes entered in Table V. Such influences then as 
modify the observed ratios are evidently at work only in later years. One of these 
influences becomes apparent, if the proportions returned at the different age-periods 
be examined. Between the ages 12-15, a deficiency of females occurs in all the 
selected castes. It lias already been seen that, in the different religions, in both the 
Natural divisions and in every Taluk of the Statg, women are at a discount at the 
period 10-15. This may be due to mortality consequent on premature child- 
bearing. The effects of lowered vitality are also perceptible in the period 40-60 
and re-marriage means a fresh exposure to the trials of maternity! Doubtless, other 
and equally potent influences are at work in reducing the projiortion of females. 
l)ut what their precise nature is and to what extent they operate, it is difficult to 
accurately determine— so varied are the factors that combine in jiroducing the final 
result And it would be hazardous to build any conclusions on a subject of this 
kind except on the basis of pore extended observations. 
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Subsidiary Table I. — General proportion of the Sexes by 
Natural Divisions and Talulcs . * 


Number op Females to 1,000 Males. 


Natural Divisions and Taluks. 


Western Division, 

1. Agist isvaram 

2. Eraniel 

X Vilavankod . . 

4. Neyyattinkara . . 

5. Trivandrum 
0. Cliirayinkil 

7. Quilon 

8. Karonagapalli 
* 0. K&rtikapalli 

10. Ampalapuzha 

11. Shertallay .. 

12. Parnr .. .. 

18. Vaikam 

1*4. Tiruvalla 
15. Mavelikarn.. 


« 1901 . 


Ea stern Division. 
10. Tovala 

17. Kalkulam .. 

18. Nedumungad 
10. Kottarakara 

20. Pattanapuram 

21. Shenoottah 

22. Kunnattur.. 

23. Chengannur 

24. Changanachery . . 

25. Kottayam . . 

20. Et tumanur 

27. Minaohil . . 

28. Todupuzha 

29. Muvattupuiha . . 

30. Kunnatn&d 

31. Alingid 

32. Cardamom Hills .. 


Total. . 

Total, Bt*t« ... 


mi. 

1876. 

♦ 

5 

1 1,093 

1,104 

7 1,084 

1,028 

7 985 

1,009 

r > 996 

975 

1 995 

995 

) 1,064 

1,053 

1,046 

1,030 

1,070 

1,069 

1,049 

1,038 

983 

1,002 

1,023 

1,034 

973 

995 

988 

993 

955 

952 

1,005 

1,004 

1,016 

1,017 

1,041 

1,071 

1,007 

979 

973 

975 

9$ 

994 

989 

934 

1.076 

1,071 

1,003 

1,008 

976 

977* 

943 

976 

977 

989 

999 

1,009 

961 

970 

972 

Qld' 

info 

♦ * 1,014 

1,018 

1,006 

1,025 

995 

1,011 

862 

1,010 

901 

999 

1,006 

1,010 . 


[Non i—The proportions (or the previous Censuses have been calculated oo the adjusted figuree'eabodied in Table If], 
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Subsidiary Table II.— Number of females to 1,000 males at each aye by 


Natural Divisions and Religions. 






NUMBER OF FEMAL1 

38 TO 1,000 MA 

Mvisios. 

LE& 




age. 

Total. 

Wkstki^ l 

Ea 

Hindu. 1 

STEKN I> 

klusal* 1 ( 
man- j. 

IVISlON. 

^hrist 

ion. 

12 

inimis 

tic. 

13 


[lindu. 

Musal- 

man. 

Christ- 
ian . 

Animis- 

tic. 

Hindu. 

tfusal- 1 
man. 

Christ- i 
i&n. 

Vnimis 

tic. 

1 I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 i 

9 

10 

n | 

0- l •• 

1,126 

1,112 

1,157 

1,295 

1,100 

1,084 

1,174 

1,656 I 

1,169 

1,151 

1,143 J 

1,142 

1 -2 .. 

1,061 

1.036 

1,111 

1,044 

1,055 

1,059 

1,118 

975 

1,068 

1,006 

1,106 j 

1,077 

2-3 .. 

1,071 

1,029 

1,126 

1,166 

1,081 

990 

1,139 

1,210 

1,067 

1,086 

1,114 ! 

1,147 

3-4 •• 

1,064 

1,033 

1,102 

1,061 

1,047 

1,007 

1,082 

1,531 

1,066 

1,071 

1,121 

906 

4 - 5 .. 

1,028 

1,018 

1,073 

1,000 

1,019 

1,018 

1,084 

i,a r >5 

1 

1,043 j 

i 

1,017 

1,064 

1 

i 

976 

Total, 0—5 

1,067 

1,043 

1,113 

1,103 

1,030 

1,038 

1,U7 

1,270 

1 

1,07# i 



1,060 



1,100 

I,0S3 

6-10 .. 

997 

906 

1,014 

1,051 

1,001 

984 

j 

1,021 

1,075 

990 

940 

1,007 

1,040 

10 - 1 6 ... 

914 

890 

914 

8?2 

917 

919 

925 

892 

90S 

849 

1 

906 

864 

15-20 .. 

1,044 

994 

1,009 

1,268 

1,061 

1,02.7 

1,022 

1,249 

1,018 

1 

951 

i 

j 

i 

998 

j* 1,277 

20 - 25 .. 

1,126 

1,089 

1,113 

1.626 

1,131 

1,098 

1,132 

2,437 

1,118 

i 

i 1,075 

j 

1 1,098 

i 

1,336 

25 - 30 .. 

1,041 

i 

1,085 

994 

1,253 

1.052 

« 

1,127 

1,035 

1,500 

1,025 

1,024 

961 

i 

! 1,132 

1 » 

30 - 35 .. 

978 

951 

920 

889 

997 

999 

943 

869 

949 

j 888 

i 

900 

! 

902 

35 - 40 .. 

831 

760 

786 

668 

848 

781 

784 

558 

i 

804 

727 

j 787 

i 

753 

» 

40 - 46 .. 

882 

784 

827 

643 

900 

801 

794 

558 

853 

759 

867 

692 

46 - 60 .. 

887 

680 

807 

663 

847 

685 

766 

526 

820 

| 673 

844 

| 

j 731 

| 

60 - 66 .. 

973 

840 

860 

816 

1,008 

866 

834 

866 

920 

803 

863 

799 

56 - 60 .. 

920 

678 

843 

626 

900 

664 

1 

777 

763 

904 

687 

901 

670 

t 

60 and over . . 

1,166 

890 

979 

960 

1,196 

900 

923 

1,021 

1,118 

874 

1,026 

936 

Total . . 

MC 

> 995 

, MI 

Ml 

1 lfOOC 

} 002 

1 0* 

1 1,0*1 

■ 

f 

i *71 

i »#M 

) Mi 

1 *7* 
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Subsidiary Table III .—Actual excess or defect of females 


by Natural Divisions and Taluks. » 


r 


Number of Females in excem (+) or defect (- 

n 

Natural Divisions and Taluks. 

B 


1881. 

1875. 


1 


2 

3 

« 

5 


Wetter n Division, 









1. 

AgaHtisvaram 


2,959 

4- 

789 

4- 

3,497 

+ 

4,014 

2. 

Eraniel 


35 

- 

808 

+ 

1,868 

4- 

1,484 

3. 

Vilavankod 

- 

1,803 

- 

1,883 

- 

514 

4* 

317 

4. 

Neyyattinkara 

- 

3,376 

- 

3,151 

- 

226 

’ - 

1,368 

5. 

Trivandrum 

- 

1,788 

- 

1.880 

- 

280 

- 

263 

6. 

Chirayinkil 

•f 

3,061 

+ 

1,453 

4- 

2,686 

4- 

2,258 

7. 

Quilon 

- 

673 

+ 

271 

4- 

2,315 

+ 

1,503 

• 8. 

Kanmagapalli 

+ 

3,114 

+ 

3,102 

4- 

3,409 

+ 

3,160 

V. 

Kartikapalli 

+ 

1,547 

4* 

1,518 

+ 

1,951 

4- 

1,513 

JO. 

Ampalapuzha 

- 

1,171 

4* 

927 

- 

810 

+ 

72 

11. 

Shertallay 

+ 

450 

+ 

365 

4- 

1,296 

4* 

1,897 

12. 

Parur 

- 

1,704 

- 

956 

- 

891 


162 

•13. 

Vaikam « 

- 

i,m 

- 

1,266 

- 

482 

- 

249 

14. 

Tiruvnllft 

- 

4,446 

- 

2,886 

- 

2,582 


2,596 

15. 

Mavelikara 

_ 

49 

- 

1,369 

4- 

253 

4- 

175 


Total 

- 

7,839 

— 5,634 

+ 11,490 

+ 11,757 j 


Eastern Dirision. 









16. 

Tovala 

+ 

1,053 

4- 

773 

4* 

600 

4- 

1,015 

17. 

Kalkulain 

+ 

367 

- 

194 

4- 

226 

- 

666 

18. 

Nodumangad 

- 

1,031 

- 

217 

- 

719 

- 

612 

10. 

Kottarakara 

i 

- 

603 


593 

- 

526 

- 

167 

20. 

Pattanapuram 

- 

3,461 


269 

- 

180 

- 

74 

21. 

Bhencottah 

- 

374 

+ 

688 

4- 

1,101 

+ 

980 

22. 

Kuunattur 

- 

343 

- 

1,265 

4- 

84 

4- 

107 

23. 

Chengannur 

- 

34143 

- 

2,926 

- 

1,028 

- 

926 

24. 

Changanachery 

- 

3,363 

- 

2,470 

- 

2,184 

- 

862 

25. 

Kottayam 


3,839 

- 

1,364 

- 

839 

- 

373 

26. 

Ettumanur 

i - 

i 

1,777 

- 

2,249 

- 

53 

+ 

SI* 

27. 

Minachil 

i 

i .... 

1,790 

- 

1,684 

- 

1,138 

- 

822 

28. 

Todupuzha 

i 

353 


370 

# 

349 

- 

626 

20. 

Muvattupuzha . . ; 

i 

1,361 

- 

181 

4- 

670 

4- 

sit 

30. 

Kunnainad * 

- 

6 

— 

383 

4- 

386 

4- 

1*# 

31. 

4' 

Alangad 

- 

644 

- 

8G0 

- 

139 

4- 

. ** 

32. 

Cardamom Hills 

i 

M«7 

- 

3,896 

- 

462 

+ 

. * 


Total 

- 

ao,«M 

-17,460 

- 

496 OO 

- 

*4 

i . 1. 


* Total, Stato ... 

— 

88,171 

-334)64 

■ + 

*no 

, +1 

5* 

- . 







■ - - 

1 ■ 







Subsidiary Table Vf .—Proportion of the sms in Castes numbering 
• more than 2,000 persons. 


* Caste. 

Females 

TO 

1,000 

MALE8. 


gg 

Carte. 

Fkmai.es 

TO 

1,000 

Males. 

1. Uavatti 

1,078 

18. Nay&r 

J,001 

35. Pantaram . . 

968 

2. Patnul 

1,073 

19. Panan 

1,001 

36. Kantian 

* 964 

3. Kuravan 

1,069 

20. Urali .. .. 

997 

37. Kammalan 

961 

4. Tantan 

1,042 

21. As&ri 

996 

33. Velan 

959 

5. Veluttetan 

1,041 

22. Mannan . . 

994 

39. Pulayan . . 

957 

6. KaIImati .. 

1,033 

23. Tattan 

992 

40. Varyar 

948 

7. PATAVAn .. 

1,030 

24. Yatiiyan .. 

992 

41. Pallan 

944 

8. Velan 

1,030 

26. Itayan 

983 

42. Kavati 

940 

9. Krishnan Vakti . • 

1,030 

26, Ullatan .. .. 

983 

43. Ilayatu \. 

934 

10. Vellalan .. 

1,020 

27. .KolUn .. 

981 

44. Kanian 

933 

11. Marakkan 

1,015 

28. Channan .. 

980 

45. Chayakkaran 

930 

12. Maran 

1,012 

29. Ilavanian . . 

979 

46. Konkani .. 

899 

13. Ilavan 

1,012 

30. M&ravan .. 

974 

47. Brahmin (Other*). 

885 

14. Nnlayan .. 

1,012 

31. Ampatt&n.. 

974 

48 Brahmin (MaliyaU) 

851 

15. Chetti 

1,010 

32. Parayan . . 

972 

49. Kuduml . . 

832 

10. Salian 

1,010 

33. Kusavan 

909 



17, Chakkala.. .. 

1,003 

34. Valan 

969 

» 



( Note ' The proportions arc calculated on tt)« figures given in the Table XIII ] 


Subsidiary Table \ .—Proportion of the sexes by age-periods in selected Castes. 




Number or Femai.es i ek 1,000 Mates. 


• 

0-5 

5-12 

12 15 

16-20 

20-40 

40 A over. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

. Brahmin (Malay ala) 

1,023 

886 

. 

866 

888 

795 

*40 

Brahmin (Others). . 

1,043 

993 

794 

997 

835 

979 

Chan nan 

1,145 

1,017 

903 

902 

993 

880 

Ilavan 

1,047 

994 

903 

1,082 

1,033 

9*9 

Kammalan 

1,060 

1,013 

849 

1,024 

1,001 

944 

Konkani 

i,on 

869 

747 

956 

884 

9&0 

Koravan 

1,16ft 

1,069 

*9M 

1,222 

l.UO 

1 

I 887 

Kayar 

1,038 

970 

896 

1,081 

989 

1.048 

Parayan 

1,074 

1,009 

839 

1,048 

• 1,041 

• 

hOo 

Pulayan 

1,107 

972 

829 

1,123 

1,022 

i , j 

75o 

779 

Valan > •• 

1,124 

910 

799 

992 

1,058 

i 

m Yaniyan ~ . - 

1,006 

991 

949 

f" 

969 

i ,m ! 

941 

YettUaa .. 

Mill , , 

xtm 

Ml W 

r 

884 

i 

tflM 1 

, ,i 

965 

* 



-fi *•«*■*• 
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Subsidiary Tabi-e VI .— Variation in population by Sex. 



Natural Division * 
kxn Tali ' K *. 


\ m - 

- 1901 . 



1881 - 

- 1891 . 


1875 — 1881 , 

• 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Western Dirinon . 













1 . 

Agastisvaram 

4 

4-7 

4 

9*6 

4 

14*5 

4 

6*7 

- 

2*7 

- 

3*7 

2 . 

Eraniol 

4 

42 

4 - 

6*6 

~ 

4*1 

- 

8*4 

4 

4*8 

4 

63 

3 . 

Vilavankod 

4 

166 

4 

16*7 

4 

03 

- 

3*7 

4 

1*4 

- 

1*0 

4 . 

Noyyattinkara . , 

4 

26-7 

4 - 

27*0 

4 

3*0 

- 

2*3 

4 

2*9 

4 

52 

5 . 

Trivandrum 

4 

195 

4 - 

20-3 

4 

102 

4 

7*2 

4 

2*6 

4 

26 

6 . 

Chirayinkil 

4 

147 

4 - 

15*5 

4 

14*4 

4 

108 

- 

1*6 

- 

06 

\ 

Quilou 

4 

7 T 

-4 

6*6 

4 

19*7 

4 

15*0 

4 

1*7 

+ 

3*3 

8 . 

K&run&gftpalli • • 

4 

156 

4- 

130 

4 

83 

4 

7*2 

4 

6*8 

4 

6*9 

9 . 

Kartikapalli 

4 

53 

4 

6*2 

4 

13*0 

4 

11*4 

4 

1*6 

4 

2*6 

10 . 

Ainpalapuzha . . 

4 

14*2 

4 

9*5 

- 

01 

4 

3*7 

4 

5*6 

4 

3*6 

11 . 

Shortallay 

4 

20 i 

4 

202 

4 

4*0 

4 

2*3 

- 

06 

- 

1*6 

12 .. 

Parur 

4 

103 

4 

8*2 

- 

0*2 

- 

04 

4 

5*6 

+ 

32 

13 . 

Vaikam 

4 

17*8 

4 

172 

4 

6*5 

4 

4*6 

4 

6*2 

4 

5*6 

14 . 

Tiruvalla 

-f 

1 G 3 

+ 

14*4 

4 

9*6 

4 

9*5 

4 

4*6 

+ 

4*9 

15 . 

Mavelikara 

4 

111 

4 

13*9 

4 

73 

4 

3*9 

4 

1*7 

4 

1*8 


Total . . 

4 

13-7 

4 

13-6 

4 

7-1 

4 

4*0 

4 

2*6 

4 

2*0 


Eastern Division. 













16 . 

Tovala 

4 

8‘2 

4 

9*6 

- 

2*3 

- 

li 

4 

3*6 

4 

07 

17 . 

Kalkulam 

4 

17*3 

4 

19*0 

- 

1*7 

- 

3*0 

- 

3*4 

- 

06 

18 . 

Nedumangad 

+ 

235 

4 

20*7 

4 

5*3 

4 

74 

4 

’ 9*6 

4 

9*4 

19 . 

Kottarakara 

4 

7*7 

4 

7*8 

4 

19*9 

' 4 

200 

4 

4*3 

4 

3*1 

20 . 

Pattanapuram .. 

4 

31*0 

4 

20*3 

4 

18*4 

4 

18*0 

4 

32 

4 

2*6 

21 . 

Shencottah 

4 

26 3 | 

4 

17*8 

4 

6*9 

4 

3*8 

4 

6*8 

4 

6*2 

22 . 

Kunnattur 

4 

101 

4 

13*0 

4 

11*4 

4 

7*4 

4 

4*0 

4 

3*9 

23 . 

Chengannur 

4 

14 3 

4 

16*8 

4 

108 

4 

6*7 

4 

7*8 

4 

7*8 

24 , 

Chauganachery 

4 

26*2 

4 

273 

4 

li 

4 

04 

4 

8*6 

4 

00 

25 . 

Kottayam 

4 

238 

4 

20*8 

4 

9*3 

4 

8*0 

4 

46 

4 

33 

20 . 

Ettumanur 

4 

16*3 

4 

18*5 

4 

13*6 

4 

7*6 

j + 

5*7 

4 

45 

27 , 

Minachil 

4 

176 

4 

18*2 

4 

» 

4 

44 

4 

7*9 

4 

7*0 

28 . 

Todupuiba 

4 

28*8 

4 

29*7 

4 

3*7 

4 

3*6 

4 

5*3 

4 

5*0 

29 . 

Muvattupuaha .. 

• 

4 

26*0 

4 

23*0 

4 

8*9 

4 

7*0 

! 4 

4*3 

4 

3*9 

30 . 

Kunnatnad 

4 

9*2 

4 

9*9 

4 

5*8 

4 

44 

4 

14*7 

■ 

4 

12*6 

31 . 

Alangad 

4 

12*2 

4 

13*2 

4 

2*1 

— 

01 

4 

17 

4 

08 

32 . 

Cardamom HilU 

4 

36*9 

+ 

63*7 

4 

178*1 

4 

87*5 

4 

170*2 

4 

1906 


Total . . 

4 

17*9 

4 

17-8 

4 

8*8 

4 

8*3 

4 

8*8 

4 

* 8*8 


• 

Total, State .. 

4 

5 

■* 

4 

13*4 

4 

7 « 

4 

0*8 

0 

4 

4*1 







sr.x. 
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Subsidiary Table VII.— Comparing proportion of females 
to males with that of females between 5—20 to total females. 


and Taluks. 


Number 

of 

Femalea 
to 1.000 
Males. 

Number 
of females 
, between 
the ages i 
i5-20ont 
of 10,000 . 
females. 

2 

3 


)Ve tern IJivi ion. 

1. Agaatiivaram 

2. Eraniel 

3. Vilavankod 

4. Neyyattinkara 

5. Trivandrum 
C. Chirayinkil 

7. Quilon 

8. Karunagapalli 

9. KartikapaHi 

10. AmpAlapuzha 

11. Shertallay 

12. Parur 

13. Vaikam 

14. Tiru valla 

15. Mavelikara 


Number Serial Serial 
Number of female* order ordor 

. of between in in 

Natural Divisions p em!1 j c ,, the ages respect respect 

and taluks. t0 t m 5- 20 out of of 
Maiea. °f 10.000 column column 

female*. 2. 3. 


091 1 3,413 


Ea tent Div'mon. 

28 16. Tovala 

C 17. Kalkulam 

10 18. Nodumangad 

3 19. Kottarakara 

1 1 20. Pattanapuram 

13 21. Shencottah 

7 22. Kunnattur 

26 23. Chongannur 

17 24. Clianganachery 

27 25. Kottuyam 
24 26. Ettumanur 

2 27. Minachil 
23 28. Todupuzha ^ 

1C 29. Muvattupuzha 

29 30. Kunnatnad 
31. Alangad 

o Total 


1 




1,007 

3,225 

1 

31 

1,008 

3.425 

6 

12 

970 

3,369 

20 

20 

984 

3,466 

13 

9 

905 

3,375 

31 

19 

981 

3,229 

15 

30 

992 

3,358 

11 

22 

9G0 

3.329 

23, 

25 

951 

3,386 

27 i 

18 

942 

3,409 

29 

14 

963 

3,36:4 

22 

21 

951 

3,409 

23 

15 

979 

3,533 

17. 

5 

980 

3,534 

16 

4 

1.000 

3,496 

H 

8 

m 

3,619 

14 

1 

.. 908 

3,436 

a 

1 


Subsidiary Table VIII .-Proportion of the sexes b,, age at the 
Censuses of 1901 , 1891, mi, and IS <5. 

I Numheb of Kf.mai.f-* TO 1,001 Malm. 


1901. 

Urban. 


Total, 0—3 


6-10 .. 
10—15 
16-20 
20-26 
26—30 
30-36 
36-40 
40—46 .. 

46-60 
60-66 .. 
66—80 

60 and over 
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Subsidiary Table IX .— Number of females to 1,000 males at each age-period 
by Natural Divisions and Taluks. ' 


Natural Divisions 
and Taluks. 

0—6 

5-10 

10-15 

15-20 

20-25 

25-30 

90-35 

35-40 

40-46 

46-60 


PjS 

60 4 
over. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

• 

Western Dirt ion. 

1. Agastisvaram 

1,138 

1,089 

928 

1,045 

1,172 

1,182 

1,222 

864 

956 

864 

1,127 

14009 

1,255 

2- Framed 

1,134 

1,068 

920 

990 

1,115 

1,077 

1,084 

836 

801 

813 

939 

869 

1,126 

3. Vilavankod .. . . 

1,109 

925 

877 

1,045 

1,186 

988 

880 

755 

876 

788 

876 

768 

1,074 

4. Neyyattinkara 

1,103 

1,001 

888 

1,044 

1,198 

1,057 

933 

720 

824 

703 

791 

780 

894 

6. Trivandrum . . . . 

1,039 

1,007 

941 

i;odo 

1,062 

993 

912 

761 

867 

764 

1,003 

897 

1,227 

6. Chirayinkil 

1,020 

985 

979 

1,134 

1,265 

1,077 

1,024 

925 

1,006 

924 

1,137 

1,001 

1,056 

7. Quilon 

1,061 

1,020 

959 

1,086 

1,101 

1,075 

991 

797 

866 

795 

960 

824 

1,043 

8. Karunagapalli .. 

1,024 

982 

945 

1,118 

1,178 

1,059 

1,060 

900 

1,050 

943 

1,113 

’ 910 

1,287 

9. Kartikapalli . . . . 

1,042 

1,000 

960 

1,095 

1,161 

1,154 

1,062 

857 

912 

8)8 

1,011 

943 

1,286 

10. Ampalapiulia 

1,097 

973 

918 

1,082 

1,120 

1,001 

951 

778 

834 

804 

963 

929 

1,118 

11. Shortallay .. .. 

1,066 

1,008 

926 

1,083 

1,225 

1,135 

951 

866 

772 

844 

993 

908 

1,276 

12. Parur 

1,107 

982 

905 

936 

966 

960 

959 

846 

845 

831 

848 

836 

1,124 

13. Vaikam 

\m 

988 

828 

1,070 

1,088 

1,025 

937 

860 

822 

787 

899 

876 

1,215 

14. Tiruvalla .. .. 

1,006 

976 

883 

959 

1,038 

902 

951 

844 

786 

794 

882 

847 

992 

15. Mavolikara . . . . 

1,072 

>J8 

916 

1,040 

1,149 

1,051 

952 

863 

971 

853 

996 

901 

1,122 

Total ... 

1,070 

1,005 

919 

1,052 

1,134 

1,056 

986 

829 

872 

819 

967 

883 

1,126 

Eastern Division. 

16. Tovala 

1,049 

1,079 

i 

i 

910 

1,169 

1,208 

1,168 

1,004 

877 

1,118 

891 

1,161 

1,170 

1,344 

17. Kalkulam .. .. 

1,161 

1,059 

940 

1,028 

1,103 

1,037 

938 

796 

951 

8G2 

972 

904 

1,196 

18. Nodumangad 

1,044 

932 

905 

1,092 

1,205 

1,083 

933 

742 

880 

800 

882 

809 

1,064 

19. Kottarakara . . 

1,134 

1,105 

888 

1,014 

1,091 

1,016 

964 

752 

880 

836 

909 

920 

1,106 

20. Pattanapuram 

1,012 

1,013 

911 

986 

1,059 

972 

813 

641 

669 

702 

931 

797 

1,071 

21. Shencottah . . .. 

1,051 

974 

946 

984 

1,032 

966 

1,017 

753 

962 

863 

1,063 

917 

1,268 

22. Kunnattur . . . . 

1,072 

985 

926 

1,052 

1,216 

1,067 

970 

805 

888 

866 

881 

870 

1,109 

23. Chongannur .. .. 

1,033 

968 

890 

970 

1,096 

1,009 

891 

857 

893 

806 

941 

867 

1,094 

24. Chan gnnac] wry . . 

1,102 

900 

871 

1,033 

1,213 

1,026 

906 

791 

762 

670 

846 

820 

1,002 

25. Kottayam . . 

1,119 

952 

817 

990 

1,097 

1,018 

949 

766 

782 

734 

896 

906 

1,046 

26. Etturoanur . . . . 

1,011 

977 

848 

964 

1,012 

1,022 

1,147 

866 

871 

990 

837 

914 

1,080 

27. Minaohil 

1,148 

145 

864 

1,056 

1,097 

950 

842 

846 

748 

861 

783 

867 

974 

28. Todupuiha . . 

1,139 

1,006 

924 

1,015 

1,218 

960 

,036 

m 0 

119 

808 

896 

866 

urn 

29, Muv&ttnpucha 

1,083 

1,001 

932* 

1,021 

1,101 

909 

967 

827 

m 

931 

m 

982 

1 JOM 

90, Kunnatnad . . . . 

' < 

1,142 

1,004 

944 

1,003 

1,188 

1,092 

917 

884 

882 

861 

916 

887 

10 

31. Alangad 

1 1,074 

1 

1,010 

971 

1,022 

1,136 

1,087! 

940 

816 

846 

787 

882 

890 

m 

32. Cardamom Hilli . . 

1,078 

1,002 

921 

! 

, 778 

669 

527 

632 

466 

484 

487 

661 

463 

m 

Total ... 

1,087 

993 

| 908 

1,011 

1,112 

1,007 

a — 

98! 

794 

816 

nr 

896 

|0 6 

.ffi 

'■■■xr 

« . 

Total, 8tatk ... 

ll,077 

1,000 

912 

W64 

1,124 

tm 

962 

tt* 

.861 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CIVIL CONDITION. 

(TABLKS VII an it XIV.) 


121.1 iitroductory — 122. The record of civil condition— 123. < 'iril condition of the 
population— 124. Comparison with last Census— 125. Comparison with other 
States and .Provinces 126. t . icil condition by aije — 127. Aye la/ civil condition 
—128. Civil condition in the different reliyions—129. ('iril condition by caste 
— 130. Civil condition in Natural divisions and Taluks — 131. ( 'iril condition 
in towns— 132. Proportion of the sexes in each civil condition— 133. I’roportion 
of wires at the reproductive ayes. 


121. From a Census point of view, statistics of icivil condition nr 


Introductory. 


[V of 

imjx>rt;tnce in that they throw light upon the* influ- 
ences that accelerate or retard the growth of popula- 
tion. They are of further sociological interest inasmuch as they enable us to read 
in figures and study with advantage those phases which characterize and distin- 
guish the marital institutions of different- eonnnunithfi. As some knowledge 
of the customs, therefore, may help us to better appreciate the statistics which rcHcn 
them, the general features presented by the marriage practices now obtaining in 
the State may be noted before proceeding to a consideration of the returns. 


To begin with, we have the Brahmins among whom a distinct difference 
is noted according as they are Malayala or Non-Malayala Brahmins. Among the 
latter, marriage of girls takes place Ixifore puberty. Widow marriage is absolutely 
prohibited. Men seldom remain unmarried and widowers can rc-marry, the 
privilege being* exorcised perhaps too often. Polygamy, though allowed, is rarely 
practised. The Brahmins are exogamous in that intermarriage is prohibited within 
the same eponymous sept or Gotra and endogenous in that marriage takes place only 
within the same sub-division of caste. 


The marriage customs of the Malayala Brahmins who occupy in Malabar the 
foremost rung in the social ladder present some notable features. Jn India generally, 
Brahmin girls are married before puberty. NambAthiri girls, on the other hand, are 
always married after puberty and consummation is part of the marriage ceremony. 
The eldest son of a family is alone allowed to marry in his own (taste and the other 
*ons consort with Non-Brahmin women. In consequence of this, the difficulty of 
getting husbands is great and marriage frequently conies to NambAthiri women late 
in life, some remaining single till the end. In common with the other Brahmins, 
widow marriage is prohibited. The NambAthiris are not only not monogamists, 
but, with only the eldest son marrying, too many girls arc throwji on the market 
and the tendency towards polygamy is strong among them. Marriage is enjoined 
only outside the Gotra, 

But the most noteworthy features in the marriage system oil this side of the 
ghAts are to be found in that obtaining among the MarumakkathAyecs, the effect * 
of whose practices greatly influence the statistics of civil condition. Marriage among 
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chap . vz. the NAyaro, for instance, may he divided into two stages — the TMikettu (tying f ho 
PAHA. 121 . Ai/i) and the J/mw/m kodukkuka or presenting the cloth. TAlihttu gives the girl 
a marrigeahle status and is cherished as a preliminary to the second stage. The 
origin and significance of the ceremony has formed the subject of great speculation. 
A certain section looks upon iUas a relic, while others take it as an interpolation. 
What we are now concerned with, however, is the social interest which chiefly 
revolves on the second stage. It is the Samhandham that launches the parties into 
‘ Yhc world as husband and wife. This takes place after the girl attains years of 
discretion. The husband by Samhandham need not be the Tftli-tier and most, 
often is not so. The chief feature of the ceremony is the presentation of the 
bridal cloth by the husband to the wife, a practice which is part of all marriage 
ceremonies. The union is intended to be permanent and as a matter of fact is so 
in the generality of cases. But should the parties separate during life or by 
death, re-marriage is permitted, no social or religious sanction operating as a bar. 

Among the Pulayas, an unmarried girl allowed to attain puberty passes from 
the hands of the parent to the hands of the Valluvan or priest who may marry her 
to one of his sons or send her beyond Cochin as an out-caste. If a particular match 
is disapproved of by the astrologer, the difficulty is got over by the brother of the 
intended husband marrying the girl by proxy and handing her over to his possession 
after the performance of the ceremonial rite. With the Pulayas, the TAli-tier is the 
real husband. Widows may take a second husband by receiving a cloth present. 
Polygamy is permitted but polyandry is strictly tabooed. 

The Hill-tribes, tak'fcn either as the uncleared portion of a primeval forest or 
as the degenerate specimen of an ancient civilization present a few curious marital 
customs. Among the Uralis, for instance, the widow marrying her deceased 
husband’s brother, is seen to prevail as a regular practice. The KaniB of 
Madatturai look upon celibacy on the part of both men and women as a social 
offence of the blackest dye and adultery is savagely avenged. The Ttili-tier is the 
husband and on his death the wedding jewel is re-strung and worn and the second 
husband, as in all immigrant castes partially naturalised in Malabar, has only the 
ceremony of cloth presentation to go through. The Hill Pandarams, the Malan- 
kuravans, the UMdans and the Malayarayans who live more in the interior celebrate 
the marriage ceremony with greater formality. The exogaraous septs are com- 
paratively numerous among the Vishavans. 

To correctly understand the marriage customs of the Hindus, the original 
standard has to be discriminated from its subsequent modifications. And the fact 
that in Malabar could be seen the nearest approach as well as the greatest diverg- 
ence from the earliest Aryan types lends the subject a special appositeness in this 
Report. With the educated Hindus, the view is daily gaining ground that the 
order of social evolution in India is not from chaos to cosmos, not from proraiscu-^ 
ity to the one-man-one-wife system, but the reverse, and jhat the various peoples 
of Hindustan far from being separate ethnic entities represent different stages of 
degeneration of a once highly civilized nation. The system of caste as it was in the 
earliest times was ‘evidently a scheme of distribution of function with suitable dif- 
ferentiation of structure by which orderly progress was sought to be promoted in 
the nation. From the nature of the Brahmin’s function, his indefinite multiplica** 
tion was not necessary. Women were educated to almost the same scale of perfec- 
tion as men and marriage was not considered by man or woman the ultima ihule of 
existence^ While the highest Adepts looked upon and practised the marital rite as 
a sacramental union of Purusha represented by man with Ptakriti or qualities 
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which formed the materials of the great Builder, represented by woman, the general csA*. n 
mass of orthodoxy took it merely as a means to beget a son to continue the caste ****• *• 
function ( Praj&yai Grihamidhindm). The marriage of one son in a femily 
was sufficient for the purpose and connection ifter the birth of a male issue was 
regarcted as a heterodox actjpf mere carnality. No Brahmin was married until, 
by what are called Yog iie processes practised during the Brahmacharya atAge, $he. 
senses and passions had been controlled (mirk the words JitSndriya and Vrdhva - 
ritas)— an arrangement necessary for the maintenance of the canonical ideal. The 
unmarried persons, called Sndtakas , led lives of pious celibacy and worked in various 
ways for the temporal and spiritual welfare of society. With these high ideals, the 
marriage of widows was placed entirely out of court. In regard to the other 
castes these restrictions were, of course, unnecessary. But the fundamental prin- 
ciples of marital morals were identically the same. With the course of time, the 
ascendancy of the flesh set in, and every Brahmin wished to be a Grihasiha 
(married man) and every woman, a Grihini (married woman). To prevent 
the possibility of marital desires arising under the influence of unregulated love 
in the adult, the Sdtrakdras or the Hindu ordinance-makers declared ante-nubile 
marriage compulsory for all females. A similar, perhaps more radical, distur- 
bance set in among the other castes and worked profounder mischief. And 
with the steady economic decay and general cnfeeblemont that have been working 
in India for a period extending even earlier than the first Mahoramedan invasion, 
vast changes in family and social life have ensued. The exigencies of ar) un- 
settled condition in a pe >p!e who ha I to keep up a perjfetu il struggle for existence 
naturally loosened them irital ties in diverse ways. Suffice it to say, therefore, that if 
certain Indian evstes present curious m image customs they r ‘present adjustments 
rather than defections aiij as such deserve sympathetic notice. With the res- 
toration of peace, however, all second-rate customs are last dying out, and the 
hope is entertained by many that, in grateful return for the light that once passed 
from the East to the West, the West may prove the KArnjic agent for the re-esta- 
blishment of the ancient ideals in the land, 

122. Statistics of civil condition were not collected at the first two Censuses 
and it was f only in IH1) I that the return was first * 

Tbe reoord of civil attempted. In regard to its value, it was remarked in 

oondition. the Rejiort on that Census that “in a Marumakka- 

tliayam country like ours, the expression ‘married’ is 
not however unexceptionable. A Nair lady would not speak of her ‘ Sarnbandha- 
kkaren’ as her married husband, nor a Nair husband speak of his * Bharya as his 
married wife. I understand there is a general feeling in the minds of the educated 
members of that community to gravitate towards the more civilized form of domes- 
tic relationship in the other coast, but these educated arc as yet only a microscopic 
minority. There is considerable opposition tq if among themselves, the influential 
classes particularly are against it. The masses at any rate remain unleavened. Add- 
ed to this intrinsic difficulty, the translation of the words ‘married,’ ‘unmarried’ and 
‘widowed’ (weadopted in toto the Malabar translation of the Uriawli Census i schedule ) 
has not been fortunate. It is not clear whether the ‘Tali-kettu-kallyanam’ of Maru- 
makkathayam people was meant to be included or not... The column was altogether 

much too vague and puzzling We did our best to remove all ambiguity hj 

adopting the following explicit rule in the vernacular, # 

for future Censuses, it was suggested that the column for civil condition should 
beoUjorifted to 17, eight for males and nine for females, i n order that full par ticulars 

• P*gw 113—14. C«iu«f Report tor ity. 
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osiP. vl may be recorded in respect of the Makkath&yam marriage, the Marumakkath&yatn 
FilA# ia$. Tdlikettu , and the Maruraakkathlyam Sambandham. In framing the schedule for this 
Census, this subject came up for consideration and was one of the points personally 
discussed with the Imperial Census Commissioner. But the suggestion had to be 
given up as the questions suggested were of a searching character, especially those 
relating to Tdlikettu and Sambandham , and as the results would be difficult to 
compile and probably untrustworthy. In these circumstances, attention was directed 
towards making the instructions on the subject as clear as possible even at the ex- 
pense of prolixity and the vernacular headings were framed so as to convey an 
accurate idea of what was required. The instructions to the Enumerators for filling 
up the column of civil condition ran as follows: — 


" Enter each person whether infant, child or adnlt, as married , unmarried or widowed. 
This column should never be loft blank even for infants. If on asking a person whether 
ho or she is married, the answer is *yos,’ the person should next be asked whero his wife or 
her husband, as the case may be, is living, as from the answer to theformor question, whon pot 
in the vernacular, one canuot bo sure, whether the person is married, and has a living wife or 
husband, or whether the person is a widow or widower. In filling tip this column, the 
Enumerator should not question the validity of any marriage or be guided by his own notions 
of what is or is not a marriage, but should accept the statements made by the person, or in the 
case of children, by (heir relatives. Every person who has a wife or husband living at the 
time of the Census should be entered as ‘married.' Persons who have been divorced and 
who have not married again should bo entered as ‘widowed.* Enter dancing girls as married 
or unmarried according as theyj-eturn themselves.** 


123. For easy reference, the absolute figures for the civil condition of the 

civil osnd'tion of the cntirc I K, P ulation aru particularized below:— 

population. 

Subsidiary Taiilks 1 & II. ' 1 


Unmarriod 

Marred 

Widowod 


Born Pf/^es. Males. Females. 

1,419,729 7*2, m 637.606 

1 ,257, : WIG 639,082 618,284 

276,068 68,965 206,103 


Of the total population, 42*6 per cent, are returned as married, the rest being 
distributed into 4S1 per cent, unmarried and 9*3 per cent, widowed. Among 
males, more than one-half and among females, more than two-fifths arc shown as 
single. The proportion of the nnrricd is almost the same in both the sexes, the 
males forming 42 9 per cent, and the females, 423 percent, of their respective 
totals ; while among the widowed, the females are more than thrice as numerous as 
the males. 


Taking 10,000 of each sex and distributing them according to their ages and 
civil condition, we find that the unmarried under 10 years of age constitute about 
a fourth of the total population in either sex, the females shpwing a higher ratio 
than the males. One-eighth of the total males arc unmarricvl and are between the 
ages 10-15 and one-seventh between 15-40. The ratio among females falls to about 
one-ninth at the former period and to one-eighteenth at the latter ages. In the last 
period 40 and over, the unmarried amount in each sex to 28 in a total of 10,000. 
In regard to the married, the highest proportions arc returned at the prime of life 
15-40, the wives exceeding the husbands by over 700 in every 10,000. At the ages 
£0 and above, the ratio of married women to the female total is only 8 percent 
while men wjio are still mated form double that proportion. The wjdows at these 
ages are three times as numerous as the widowers, there being 10 of the former in 
every 100 females against *3 of the latter per 100 males. 
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124. Hie noticeable features in a comparison of the statistics of this chaf. vi. 

Comparison with last Census with those of the last are the decrease in the IM* 

Census* married of both sexes and the increase in the widowed. 

subsipia y ta There are at this Census 4,229 married women in a 

ten thousand of the sex against 4,360 in 1891. life proportion of married men 
has similarly fallen from 4,395 to 4,289. Of the widowed, the females return 
1,410 per 10,000 of their number and the males 463 as compared with 1,115 and 
354 respectively at the last enumeration. Wives are thus fewer now by 131 and ’ 
husbands by 106, while there arc 295 more widows and 109 more widowers than 
ten years ago. Again, in regard to the unmarried of both sexes there is a 
decrease; but the fall is perceptible only in regard to the females, these having gone 
down from 4,526 to 4,361 for every 10,000 of that sex. 

The variations since the last Census in the civil condition of the population 
show, when distributed by main age-]>eriods, that the unmarried have increased while 
the married have decreased at the younger ages i, e. 0-1 5, Between 1 5-10, however, 
the unmarried are fewer than in 1891, considerably so among females, while at the 
age of 40 and over, the proportion has declined heavily and to the same level jn 
l>oth the sexes. Among the married too, there is u general decline which is spread 
over the later ages. In regard to the widowed, the rise is shared by all the ages 
except the period below ten. 

* 

One might he easily tempted to attribute the fail} in the number of the mar- 
riel to a growing recognition of a standard of personal comfort and convenience, 
a recognition which would give due weight to prudential considerations in the 
matter of incurring the responsibilities of matrimony. But the rise consequent 
on their fall is not in the unmarried but in the widowed, more a ease of “loved 
and lout” than one of not having loved at all. 

125. Contrasting the returns of Travancore with those of other Suites and 
Companion with other Provinces, a distinct difference is noted in respect of 

States A Province*. the three features of the civil condition. Marriage is 

subsidiary -[able ix. relatively less universal, juvenile marriage less common 

and immutable widowhood less prevalent here than elsewhere. 

The proportion of male unmarried is exceeded only by four out ol the ten 
States and Provinces taken in for comparison, while in regard to females unwed the 
ratio is higher than in any except Cochin. This difference is liettcr appreciated 
when viewed in relation to age. Below 10 years, Mysore and Cochin alone, 
allow a relatively greater number of unmarried males, Imt even here the difference 
is negligible. The proportion in 10,000 of the sex is only 3 more in the 
former State and 6 more in the latter than in Travancore. In respect of the 
unmarried females, even Mysore is pushed a gijod distance Injhind and a eom|mrison 
with other places makes the preponderance more marked. At the ages 10- In, 

Bochin and Travancore occupy in order the foremost place and it is noteworthy 
that Mysore has now receded still further. , 

As regards the married males and females, the ratios are com | m rati velv low, 

12*9 per cent, of the males are wedded against an average of between 48*9 in 
Hyderabad and 3vS’4 in Cochin, while wives constitute 42*3 per cent, as compared 
with a maximum of 52 per cent, in Ilaroda and a minimum of 38*7 |kt mil. 
n Cochin. The comparison by age shows the striking nature of the difference in 
owour of Travancore, the ratios below 10 and between 10-15 being almost insig- 
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on at. vi . nificant. It is also observed that in the married condition tjie sexes are more 
t AAA. 126 . near ly balanced than in most of the other States and Provinces. 

The proportion of the widowed is smaller than in all of these excepting 
Cochin and Madras in regard«to widowers. Under 10, there is only one widow- 
er in a ten thousand males living at this age-period and juvenile widows on a like 
average number only two. Between 10-15, the ratios are respectively 10 and 31, 

* * In some Provinces, the widowed number over 200 per 10,000 of the population 
at these ages. Above the age of 40, widows are relatively the least numerous in 
Travancore. 

The high proportion of the unmarried and the low ratio of the widowed may 
be due to the fact of the comparative excess of children on the one hand and the 
fewness of old women on the other having influenced the final results. But this 
can only partially explain the proportions observed which are mainly due to 
the difference in the general marriage relations. Infant marriage is not here 
compulsory, the married state can be dissolved with great freedom and the re- 
striction upon re-marriage is comparatively nil. 

Comparing the figures of Travancore with thoge of England and Wales in 1891, we 
find that the proportions ot the married and the widowed are here higher and that 
of the unmarried lower than in that country. In England, 59 per cent, of the fe- 
nces are unmarried as against 43 per cent, in this State. The married women 
constitute a third of the sex in England; here, the percentage is 42. The greatest 
difference is with reference to the widowed females. There are in England only 7 
I>ereaved in every 100 females; in Travancore, twice that number. In other word; 
here, one in 7 females is a widow; in England, one in 14. In the case of males, 
the unmarried are higher in England by 10 per cent, while the married are lower 
by 8 per cent. The widowers are one per cent, less tlrnn in Travancore. Both here 
and in England, the number of spinsters is in excess of the number of married 
women. 

126. The statistics of civil condition will now be more closely examined. 

Two Tables (IV and V) illustrating the relation be- 
tween ft ge and civil condition, one showing the num- 
ber of persons in each civil condition distributed ac- 
cording to age and the other the number of persons at each age distributed accord- 
ing to civil condition have been prepared and appended. The relative age of the 
population in each condition may first be taken up. 

The unmarried : — The majority of the unmarried are below 15 years of age, 
females being relatively more numerous than males. Out of 10,000 spinsters, 
more than one-half are under the age of 10 and more than three-fourths under 15; . 
while of the same number of bachelors, the proportions are nearly one-half and 
three-fourths respectively. At the period 15-40, the unmarried males are relatively 
twice as many as the females. The prevalence of the married state is shown by the 
very low average of unmarried elderly males and females. Above the age of 40, 
males who altogether abstain from matrimony amount to only 55 in ten tho usa nd 
l>ersons unmarried in that sex and females, 66. 

17ie married: — This state seems to be very scarce at the younger years, 3*7 
males and 15*8 females out of 10,000 of each sex in this condition being returned at 
the ages below 10. At the next age-period 10-15, the ratio is 35’4 in the ease of 
males and 242 6 in regard to females, the brides being nearly seven times 
as numerous as the bridegrooms. The largest number of the married of both 
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sexes ore found in ^he period 15-40, where the proportions tend to approach each o*a». tx. 
other. Above 40, the ratios are inverted and the men nrcjnore tluui twice ns **»*. M«. 
numerous as the women. 

The Widowed:- Widowers and widows are few and far between at the com- 
mencing yeare% life, only 6 of the former and 4 of the latter out of a total of 
10,000 widowed in each being aged below 10. Between 10-13 too, the ratios 
for males and females are very low. But in the next period, the proportions rise . • 
considerably being 2G'4 per cent, for females and 327 per cent, for males, and nt 
the advanced ages, widowhood attains the stage of maximum prevalence, tin- 
widows preponderating over the widowers in the ratio of 73-3 pr cent, 
against 66*9. 

Mean age ,— The proportions of each civil condition at the different age-))eriod* 
show that the average age of unmarried males is higher than that of unmarried fe- 
males, being 11*4 years against 9*1; while that of widowers is lower than that of 
widows — 46*9 asfcompared with 48*1. The difference between the ages of husband 
and wife is 7*2 years, the mean age for the former being 38*1 years and for the 
latter 30*9. 

127. Distributing the total ]>opulation at each age-period with reference to 

civil condition, it is seen that the unmarried state is 

by ohril oonditlon. a ] mo8 ^ universal witli both males and females in the 
Subsidiary Table V. 4 

ages up to 10. The curious custom of the betrothal 
of children not yet born said to be prevalent in some fxyjts of Northern India is 
entirely unknown on this coast. Child marriage again is very rare, then* 
l>eing only 20 wedded females out of a total population of 389,607 at ages below 3. 

Of these, 6 are three years old and 14, four. One is an Animist and the rest lx*- 
long to the general class of Hindus. Between 5—10, 1,193 persons are returned as 
being married, boy husbands numbering 235 and girl wives, 958. In a total of 
10,000 of either sex, the married under 10 amount to 6*2 males and 24*7 females, 
ft is at the next five years, 10-15, that the tendency to matrimony first shows itself. 

This is very pronounced in the case of girls, who enter the wedded life much sooner 
than boys and in distinctly larger numbers. 900 girls in a ten thousand at these 
ages are married as compared with 124 boys. This rapid transition eagerly sought • 
sometimes results in merely placing them under a different category. The help- 
mates gained so early fail them occasionally and a few are left single again ami 
in a worse condition and all this before five years have barely elapsed. This for- 
lorn condition is, however, extremely infrequent, the proportions of widowers and 
widows being only 10 and 31 respectively. If the age of 15 is ]*tssed by, the mar- 
rying tendency develops more and more fully, the married predominating over the 
unmarried till the age of 40 in the case of females and in all the subsequent age*]>erkxls 
in respect of males. At the last age-period 40 and over, the unmarried condition is 
almost out of vogue. At the younger ages, 99 out of a hundred are unwed, but 
now these have passed by that state, leaving only" one per cent, to plod life’s way 
in single blessedness. But, in regard to the married, the condition of wedded 
happiness is not life-long. With nearly one-seventh of the males ,in the later years 
of life, the housewife is non eat) while the support in life seems to fail more than 
half the females. 

128. The married state seems to be most widely prevalent among the 
to sdiu— to tb# Animists who return in this condition a percentage of # 
4iff#r*atr«li*l ms* 48*4 for males and 47*9 for females. Confining the 

sumoumr Table v a. comparison to the main religions on the plains, we 
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CHAP. vi. find marriage more common among the Christians than among Jth'e other religion- 
M **' ia0 - ists, 1 5 'a |ter cent, of the males and 4.V1 per cent, of the females being in marital 
harness. Marriage is equally common among the Musalmans and the Hindus, 42 
|>er cent, of the males in either religion being husbands. As regards the other sex, 
the Musalmans show a slightly higher ratio, 42'7 per cent, of theip women being 
paired off against 41'2 per cent, of Hindu females, 

• • On comparing the proportions of the single, the Musalmans come highest in 
respect of both the sexes and the Animists occupy the lowest place. Hindu 
bachelors are proportionally larger in number than Christian while the rtverse is 
the case in regard to spinsters. 

Widowed males and females are relatively most numerous among the Hindus 
and least so among the Hill-tribes in respect of widows and among the Musal- 
man in regard to widowers, 5 per cent, of the Hindu males and 15*6 per cent, of 
their females being widowed as compared with 3‘4 per cent, of Musalman males 
and 9*5 per cent, of Animist females. The Musalmans and the ’Christians inter- 
vene in order in respect of widows and exchange places in regard to widowers. 

Viewed in reference to age, the statistics for the main religions show that the 
married among the Hindus are at every age relatively less numerous than among 
the other two religionists. The order is reversed in rcs|»ect of the unmarried 
and the widowed, the Christians and the Musalmans returning at each age-period 
a smaller proportion than the Hindus. Juvenile marriage seems to be less common 
with the Christian mnlesuind more common with the Christian females than among 
the Hindus or the Musalmans. Between 10 and 20 years of age, the number unwed 
is relatively largest with the Hindus, the lateness of marriage being specially 
marked in respect of females. Of women who continue single through life, the 
Musalmans return the smallest ratio. 


Diagram No. 10 illustrates and eompires for each decennial age-period the 
condition in each of the three main religions. 


The mean ages of married males and females in the three religions are com- 
pared below. 

Mr an a or. okthk Married. 

MuKh. Females 


Hindu* .. :W-7 yearn. 312 year*. 

Muaahnans .. 3*11 „ 3 Q-r, 

Christiana .. !W*4 „ jjO‘2 


The difference between the ages of the husband and wife is greatest with the 
Musalman and smallest with the Christian. 


In passing, it has to be noted that though the proportional numbers in each 
civil condition vary in the several religions, the range of difference is not such us 
would indicate any striking dissimilarities in marriage practices which seem to re- 
semble each other pretty closely, the diversity in religious beliefs notwithstanding. 


129. Subsidiary Table X shows by sex the percentages of each civil condi- 

oiTii conditio* by out*. t,on . (iifferon ‘ a £« s ft,r certai » selected castes em- 
schsidiarv tAiiuiX. bodied in Imjwrial Table XIV, the age-periods being 
framed with reference to their bearing on marri- 
age customs and is intended to illustrate the prevalence of infant marriage and of 
the prohibition of the re-marriage of widows in groups of different social standing. 
Ihese two features do not generally characterise the Malayalafn speaking 
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Marumakkathayam castes, but generally obtain among the Makkatlmyee*. In the 
rase of some castfe such as the Kanuuala, it has not been }H>ssihle to distinguish 
these divisions in the returns and such castes, one or two in number, form an 
intermediate stage, in respect of whom it is not easy to conic to any definite 
conclusion. The figures entered in the Table generally corroborate those facts 
and it is not necessary, therefore, to dwell on them at any length. A few of the 
main tacts may l>e noted. 

Males . — The percentage of unmarried is lowest among the brahmins, 43*!> pr 
cent, among the Malayala and 41*3 per cent, among the others, It is highest in 
the Channan (57*6), the Nuyur (55*7) and the Kammala (54) castes. The ratio 
of the married is highest among the Brahmins— over 50 jier cent, and is less 
than the State average— 42 per cent.— in the case of the Navar, the Channan ami 
the Ilava castes. It is also high among the Hill-tribes. Of widowers, the 
Brahmins again show the highest percentage, being higher among the Malayala 
Brahmins than among the rest, 6*1 per cent, against 5*8 per cent. With the im- 
memorial custom* among the Malayala Brahmins jiermitting only the eldest son to 
marry within their own caste, the high position among the married and the widowed 
that the males of that community enjoy can only refer to their Non-Hrnhmiiiind 
consorts whom they as frequently lose as win. The projKirtioii of male widowed is 
over 5 per cent, among the Konkanis, the Nftyars, the Vellalansand the Yalan» and 
is lowest among the Kammalans (3’() per cent,). 

Females . — The unmarried arc relatively least numerous among the Brahmins, 
the Konkanis and the Vellalas. The ratio of the married"!** highest amongst the 
Brahmins other than the Malayala who show a comparatively low proportion of 
married and a high percentage of widows. The Animistic hill-tribes show but a 
small ratio of persons in the widowed condition. 

Taking marriage at the ages below 12 as premature wedlock, wo sec tluit.it 
obtains only to a slight extent in the different castes. The proportion for the 
Brahmins shows that married girls under 5 form *1 percent, against *5 in the 
Madras Presidency. Between 5-12, the percentage is 12 6, while in Madras the 
ratio for all Brahmins rises to nearly 20 per cent, with a maximum of alnmt 30 
among the Telugu Brahmins. At the ag^s 12-15, the proportion is 64*5 against 
86*4 in Madrans. 

* The highest percentage of widows at the 12-15 period is returned by the 
Hill-tribes and at the 15-20 period by Brahmins other than the Malayala. Most o! 
the castes show at the advanced ages a percentage above 50, it being highest among 
the Brahmins and the Vellalans. 

130. The features noticed in the statistics of civil condition in regard to the 
OItU condition In natural population as a whole are reputed in fuller detail 
dlTialona and Taluka. by the two Natural divisions and by the Taluks 

Subsidiary Table vii. comprised in each. It is superfluous to go over the 

ground again and where the areas concerned are so small, it is unprofitable to 
descend into minutiae Only the main variations, therefore, nfied be commented 
on here. 

To take the Natural divisions first, the ratios of the unmarried and the widowed 
are higher and that of the married lower in the Western than in the Lantern division. 
In the latter, the proportion of married males below ten years of age is double 
that in the former, while in re^hrd to the female married, the relative nulnbers are 


C HA*. VI, 

mi. i*o. 
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ox at. vt. near each other. In another five years, however, the differences get wider in res- 
m4, 181 ‘ pect of both tlie sexes, while above the age of J 5, they again b&ome narrowed. 

Examining the Talukwar proportions in each civil condition, we notice that the 
largest ratio of bachelors is returned by Partir, 57'2 percent. Next come Vilavankod 
Chirayinkil and Eraniel. Singlfe inales are fewer in Muvattupuzlia, Changanaehery, 
Pattanapuram and fewest in Minachil (45‘8 per cent A where an industrious Christian 
_ imputation finds in the soilan abundance of food-giving labour tempting them to 
married life. In the proportion of unmarried females again, Parur heads the roll 
with 47*5 per cent, of the total of that sex and is followed by Eraniel, Chirayinkil 
Quilon and Vilavankod. Shencottah and Tovala with 38 per cent, of spinsters 
occupy the other end with Tiruvalla and Kottayam just above them. 

The most married Taluks are Tiruvalla, Changanaehery, and Kottayam, 
Minachil crowning the ratios for both the sexes with 50 per cent, of the population 
married. The Taluks which contain relatively the smallest number of husbands are 
Vilavankod, Parur and finally Eraniel with 38 per cent. Of wives the lowest ratio 
is in Eraniel (377 percent.); Agastisvaram and Karunagapalli stand one step 
higher. 

Widows are relatively most numerous in Tovala (20‘9 per cent.), the Taluks 
of Shencottah and Agastisvaram following a close second. The least widowed 
Taluk is Minachil (77 per cent.), Todupuzha, and Changanaehery just preceding 
if ; 1,1 rC8 F<* of widowers, the lowest proportion is 3-5 per cent, which is the ratio in 
Neyyattiukara. The highest is 3-8 per cent, and is shown by the Taluk of Vaikam. 

To sum up the results of this general examination of the Talukwar statistics, 
tlie Taluks largely given to matrimony are chiefly those in which the Christian 
population predominates and the Taluks where the bereaved females most avoid 
re- mating are those in which the Tamil speaking Hindus are relatively the 
most numerous. In the former set of Taluks, not only does the wedded condition pre- 
vail largely but the proportions of single and widowed are comparatively small— a 
circumstance which reveals the marrying as well as the re-marrying tendency in 
their imputation. The larger prevalence of widowhood in the latter class of Taluks 
points to the greater restriction on re-marriage obtaining among die Tamil speak- 
in# castes. 1 


The civil condition of the Taluks may now lie glanced at in relation to a^e. 
In the first decennial period, the unmarried males and females constitute 99 per 
cent of its total strength in every Taluk with the exception of Parur and Todu- 
puzha where the entire male population is unmarried at these ages. In nine Taluks, 
I ovala, Agastisvaram, Kunnattur, Kartikapalli, Karunagapalli, Ettumanur, Kun- 
nutnad Todupuzha and Parur, it is refreshing to note that during this early age- 
period there arc neither widowers nor widows. ]„ the next five years, the single 
males lose their high |.ro|mrtions in 17 of the Taluks; while in almost all, the un- 
married girls become fewer, tlie extremes varying from 95- per cent, in Eraniel to 
• per cent, in Minachil. In the other two age-i>eriods, the married and the 
wdowed are preponderant, the proportion in resjicct of widows at the last iieriodMO 
and over, ranging from (19 per cent, in Tovala to 36 per cent, in Minachil. 

131. The distribution of the urban imputation according as they are single, 

Civil condition In towns. nw ’ T,e< ^ or widowed is shown for 10,000 persons of 
stHsa.iAKv table xi. each sex in Subsidiary Table XI in which is also en- 

.Mnnmf * i • tered the proportion of each civil condition in a total 

ot 10,000 at each mam age-jieriixl. 
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In the unmarried condition the males constitute 54 per cent, of the sex while ohap. vx. 
the females show tC percentage of 41. The married proportions are the same in **EA. 133. 
both the sexes, while in the widowed state women are four times as numerous as 
men. With the exception of the unmarried males and widowed females, the pro* 
portions of the sexes in the other conditions are Jess than the respective State 
averages. At the riper years there are 4,057 bachelors in every 10,000 males 
against a total average of 3,474. At the ages of 40 and over, the widowed males 
and females are relatively more numerous, the urban averages king 1 ,(>18 and 6 , 266 . 
against 1,524 and 5,454 respectively for the whole territory. 


132. In the total population, there are 815 unmarried females to 1,000 unmar- 

Proportion of the texts rie(1 of t,)C other * ex > tlie proportion being highest at 

in each civil condition, the ages below ten-l,03(>. The ratio falls to 838 in the 
Subsidiary Tables VI A VIII. J>eri(xl ] ( M 5 flml rea(j ] ies the loWOst , w j n t ftt the ages 

15-40 where there are 404 spinsters per inille of bachelors. Married women are in 
excess till the middle age. At the earlier years, there are 4,102 wives to 1,000 hus- 
bands, while at 10-15 the ratio rises to 6,637. Taking the two age-periods together, 
there are between 0-15 years 6,404 wives per inille of wedded males. Between 15 
and 25 too, wives are more numerous, the ratio falling below one thousand-!) 38 
only at the period 25-40. After the age of 40, the numkr steadily decreases and a 
rise is noticed in the ratio of widows to widowers. Taking all ages, wc have 907 
wives to 1,000 husbands and 2,989 widows to 1,000 widowers. The prop>rtion of 
wives to husbands is relatively largest among the Animists who show the lowest 
proportion of widowed females to widowed males, anti smallest among the Musul- 
inaus who return the highest ratio of widows to widowers. The disparity in the 
ratio of wives to husbands is sham! by every religion. But this excess of husbands 
cannot be taken as real. That women have not been omitted from enumeration has 
been seen in the Chapter on Sex. The explanation for the deficiency in wives seems 
to be, therefore, in the disproportion that is apparent between the widowers and 
widows. Probably, males who arc married hut have lost their wives by divorce 
have returned themselves as still married. Taking the proportion ol the sexes 
in the immigrant population, there are only 805 females to 1,000 males while 
among the emigrants, females preponderate in the ratio 1,123 ]>er inille o( males* 

This too may have contributed a small share to the excess in husbands. It may Ik* , 
stated, however, that the actual excess of liTisbands over wives is not so large as 
to ae ’iously affect comparison. 


133. Taking the reproductive period as 15-40 years of age, we find that out 


* 

Proportion of wives at tho 
reproductive ares. 


of 10,000 women capable of child-bearing, 7,71 8 are 
wives as against 7,662 in 1891. In a total of 10,000 
females of all ages, the ratioat the reproductive period 


amounts to 33 per cent., the same as at the last Census. Of the total pjpiilalion of 


Js>th sexes, the wives at the child-bearing ages constitute 16*3 per cent, which was 
the identical proportion fchown ten years ago. 
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Subsidiary Tablk I. — Distribution of 10,000 of each Sex by 
Aye and Civil Condition. t 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Unmarried. 

Mailed. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

* 

0 ~ 5 . . 

1,238-7 

i 

| 

• • 

1,381*9 

*1 

'* 

r» - 10 . . 

1,227*7 

1*0 

*3 

1,316-8 

6*6 

*6 

10 — 15 .. 

1,210*2 

, 15*2 

1*2 

1,034*0 

102*6 

3*6 

15 - 20 .. 

776*6 

127*2 

5*5 

403*0 

536*0 

18*6 

20 » - 25 . . 

411*3 

389*0 

10*7 

115*7 

778*6 

* 46 1 

25-30 .. 

180*3 

70>5 

37*3 

50*1 

840*3 

80-9 

• 30-35 .. 

51*7 

G04*8 

44*7 

18*8 

623*1 

104*6 

! 

35 - 40 .. 

24*2 

604*0 

44*4 

12*2 

498*9 

121*7 

40 - 45 

114 

518*7 

48*0 

8*6 

3324) 

166*6 

45 - 50 . . 

G*6 

% 

412*2 

447 

5*8 

224*0 

156*7 

50 - 55 .. 

44 

308*0 

54*5 

5*3 

140*2 

205*4 

55 - GO .. 

2*6 

i«3*8 

38*6 

2*7 

694 

130*7 

00 Sc over. 

3*8 

270*3 

124*0 

6*4 

67*2 

374*3 

Total 

5,246*8 

4,288*7 

462*8 

4,361*2 

4,229*1 

1,409*7 


Subsidiary Table II. — Distribution by Civil Condition and main aye- 
periods of 10,000 of each Sex. 


Age. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Females per Hiocsand 
Males. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Un- 

married. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

0 - 10 

2,556*3 

2,698*7 

1*6 

C*7 


•6. 

1,036 

4,162 

1,030 

10 - 15 

1,210*2 

1,0346 

15*2 

102*6 

1*2 

3*6 

838 

6,638 

2,826 

15 — 40 

1.453T 

599-8 

2,5786 

3,287-0 

151*5 

371*0 

405 

14251 

2,408 

40 A over 

28-9 

28-8 

1,G93*0 

832-8 

300*7 

1,033*7 

978 

482 

3,274 

AU ages. 

il 

4,361* 

4*88*7 

4,229*1 

462*8 

1,406*7 ! 

•16 

867 

8,860 
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Subsidiary Table III . — Distribution by Civil Condition and main aye- 
periods of 10,000 of each Sex at the last tieo Censuses. 



Femai.es. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 


Males. 


Married. 


1901. 1891. 1901. 1891. 1901. 1891. 1901. 1891. 


2 3 4 5 


0-10 .. 

2,556-3 2,416-6 1-6 3 0 

*3 

•5 2,698 7 2,568-5 6 7 9-1 6 9 

10-15 

1,2m 1,141-6 152 19-5 

1*2 

•8 1,0340 979-2 1026 1070 30 1-8 

15—40 .. 

1,4631 1,571-2 2,578-0 2,608 5 

151*5 

46-2 599-7 820-9 3,2869 3,294 0 3719 184 3 

40 and over 

* 

28-9 121-8 1,693-7 1,7636 

309*7 

306-8 28-8 150-9 832 8 949 7 1,033-7 <27'8 

All age* . . 

6,248-5 6,251 1 4,288-7 4,394'6 

402*8 

354-3 4,361-2 4,525-5 4,229 1 4,3597 1,4097 1,114-8 


Subsidiary Table IX —Distribution by main aye-periods of 10,000 of 
each Civil Condition 



Males. 

Females. 


Aoe. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

0-10 .. .. 

4,870*6 

3*7 

C*2 

6,188*0 

15*8 

4*0 

10-15 .. .. 

2,305*8 

354 

26*7 

2.370*8 

242*0 

252 

15-40 .. .. 

1 2,768*6 

6,011*2 

3.274*3 

1,375 2 

7,772*4 i 

2638 1 

40 and over . . 

550 

3,949*7 

,6,692*8 

66*0 

1,969*2 

7,332*7 


Subsidiary Table X.— Distribution by Civil Condition of 10,000 of 
each main aye-period for each Sex. 
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Subsidiary Table Y A. — Distribution by Civil Condition of 10,000 
of each Sex at each age-period, * 


A Hindus. 



» Total.. 6,297 9 4,310'S 4,198-8 4,123-7 | 603-3 1,866 0 


B Musalmans. 



Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. j 

» A(iL. 

Males. 

Fomales. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

' 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0 - 10 .. 
10-20 .. 
20 - 30 .. 
30 - 40 . . 
40 - .00 . . j 
50 — GO ! 

60 ami over .. 

0,002*4 

0,400*0 

3,717*6 

413*9 

103*2 

96* 1 

9,074*4 

6,853*3 

665*5 

157*9 

114*8 

105*1 

113*8 

6*8 

471*4 

5,970*5 

0,151*0 

9,276*5 

8,855*3 

7,370*2 

23*7 

3,042*1 

8,704*7 

8,481-2 

6,400*2 

3,972*0 

1,601*5 

*8 

29*6 

302*9 

4351 

620*3 

1,084*9 

2,524*7 

1*9 

104*6 

539-8 

1,360*9 

3,485*0 

5,922*9 

8,284*7 

Total ... j 

5,457*7 

4,6452 

4,1971 

4,2731 

345*2 

1,181-7 


C Christians. 


Unmarried. 


Females. 


3 



Married. 


Widowed. 


Females. 


29*6 
3,816*9 
9,130*9 
8,624*6 
fl, 897*3 
4,596*0 
1,919*2 

*3 

26*5 

189*5 

418*6 

805*8 

1,566*7 

3,186*6 

4,505*7 

382*1 



-Animists. 
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gUBMDIABT Table VI, Proportion of the Sexes by Civil Condition for 
* Religions and Natural Divisions. 


All Religions. 



NUMBER OF FEMALES PEB THOUSAND MALES. 


NATURAL 

DIVISIONS. 

At all ages. 

| 0 - 10. 

10 - 15. | 

i 

5 - 40. 1 

40snpovkh. I 

Un- 

mar- 

ried. 

Mar- 

ried. 

Wid-! 

owod. 

Un- 

mar- 

ried. 

Mar- 

ried. 

Wid-; 

owed. 

Un- i 
mar- 
ried. 

Mar- 

ried. 

Wid- 

owed. 

Un-" ] 

mar- 

ried. 

Mar-i 
I ried. i 

' 1 

| Wid- 
owed. 

Un- 
mar 
t ried. 

Mar- 

ried. 

Wid- 

owed 

; 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 1 

8 

9 

ID 

11 

: 

12 

; i3 i 

14 

1 

15 

r« 

Total 

8057 

urn 

3,081*7 

1,0300 


1,710*5' 

853-2 

7,404-8 

3,4595 

4170 

1,2901 

2,140 ft 

, 948-9 

47ft‘8 3.420 i 

Western Division . 

8037 

OHM 

3.220*3 

1.028-5 

1.0-17-1; 

1,200-0 W*i0*0 

8,110-1 

3,0017 

| 425-0 

1.328-5 

2,51 2-ft 

1 929-5 

4637 

tvftil d 

Eastern Division . 

800-0 

000-3 

2,854-5 

1,032-2 

2,989*4 j3,62.V0| 

842-4 

6, 639-7 

4.533*3 

400-9 \\:m:\ 

-2,309-0 

! 9827 

497(1 !:v lojnj 


Musalman. , 


NATURAL 

DIVISIONS. 

NUMBER OF FEMALES PER THOUSAND MALES. 

At all ages. 

0 - 10. 

10 - 15. 

15 ~ 40. 

4()aMm»vhi. | 

Un- 

mar- 

ried. 

Mar- 

ried. 

Wid- 

owed. 

Un- 

mar- 

ried. 

Mar- 

ried. 

Wid- 

owed. 

Un- 

mar- 

ried. 

Mar- 

ried. 

Wid- 
ow ed. 

Un- 

mar- 

ried. 

Mar- 

rid. 

Wid- 

owed. 

Un- 

mar- 

ried. 

Mar 

ried. 

Wid 

owed 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

i; 

7 

« 

*» 

* 

10 | 11 

12 

13 

14 

J s 

4 llii 

Wi 

16 

Total .. 
Western Division.. 
Eastern Division . . 

778-4 

774*0 

785-1 

951-6 

982-3 

908*5 

3,200*0 
3, 457-2| 
2,828-1 

1,001-5 

1,003*7 

998*3 

3,500*0 
3,41 67 j 
3,6667] 

2,5000 

821 '4 

H5(>*4 

7787 

10,1387 

9 , 705 - 9 ! 

10,750-0 

2,2667 

2.444-4 

2,000-0 

333*5 ji, 3050 

3257 j 1, 3950 
3173 i 1,1 86-5 

2,4034 

2.6.39*7 

2.066*1 

9716 

8407 

1.206-3! 

3,63V!. 
3,!KI|-4 
3.237 ► 


Christian. 


NATURAL 

DIVISIONS. 

NUMBER OF FEMALES PER THOUSAND MALE. 

Ar ALL AOF.S. 

0 - 10. 

10 - 15. 

15 - 40. 

40 AM’OVKII. 

Un- 

mar- 

ried. 

Mar- 

ried. 

Wid- 

owed. 

Un- 

mar- 

ried. 

Mar- 1 Wid- 
ried. |owed. 

Un- 

mar- 

ried. 

Mar- 

ried, 

Wid- 

owed. 

L '"' Mar- Wid 
^ ried. owod. 

Un- 

mar- 

ried. 

14 

Mar J Wid 

ried. 1 owed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 | 7 

8 

9 

10 

11 ; Vi 1 LI 

15 | 16 

Total .. 
Western Division.. 
Eastern Division . , 

862-4 

851-6 

853-2 

957- 4 

958- 6 
956-5 

2,60171,059-0 
2,648*61, 0G5'5 
2, 559*2: 1,053*6 

5,64KPl!4^a3'3 
r.,‘»4-i| .. 

5.157y;2.6G6-7j 

803-6 

843-0 

709*5 

5.593-4 

7,161-8 

6,055-5 

l,655-2j 3740 1, 142*9 2, 2750 
1,954 6; 414-8 ! 1,213*2 2,4347 
1,472'2! 3191 1,0925 2.1 U’4 

IP 

623 4 |2, 718-3 
470-6.2,729-8 
6697 *2,7087 


Animistic* 


NUMBER OK FEMALES PER THOUSAND MALES. 

15 ' 


natural 

DIVISIONS. 

AT ALL AGE46 

0 - 10 . 

10 -- Hi- 

Un- 

mar- 

ried. 

Mar- 

ried. 

Wid- 

owed. 

Un- 

mar- 

ried. 

Mar- 

ried. 

Wid- 

jowed. 

Un- 

mar- 

ried. 

Mar 

ried. 

Wid 

owed. 

I 

2 

3 

« 

* 

6 

7 

8 

9 

■ 

Total .. 

886*3 

"9807 

*4807 

1,074-6 

. . 

,, 

TOM 

5,720*0 

.. 

Weatern Division . . 

963*8 

1,011*9 

2,144*3 

1,166-4 



«4fl 

5,2508) 

• • 

Diviwone. 

866*2 

964-4 

2,678-4 

1,084'i 


1 ., 

707-1 

5,809*5 

.. 



M33 
009-0 
5*0-1 lU»Mll,l 
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CIVIL CONDITION. 




Subsidiary Table Nil— Distribution by Civil Condition of 10,000 of iach 
Sex for Natural Divisions and Taluk*®*— Males. 


* 


CIVIL CONDITION OP 10,000 MALES. 

i 

NATURAL DIVISIONS 
AND TALUKS. 

• 

At all aoes. 

0-10. 



Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Western Division. 








1. Agaatiavaram .. 


5,500 6 

3,990-8 

502-7 

9,999-2 

•8 

.. 

2. Eraniel . . 


5,617-8 

3,813-2 

5690 

9,980-1 

19-2 

•7 

3. Vilavankod 

• • 

5,667*6 

3,884-2 

m2 

9,982-9 

14-T 

2-7 

4. Neyyattinkara .. 

• • 

5,509-7 

4,139-7 

350-6 

9,9960 

3-4 

•6 

fj. Trivandrum . . 

• • 

5,524-7 

4,078-6 

396-7 

9,997-0 

30 

». 

0. Chirayinkii ►. 


5,638-0 

3,966-5 

395-5 

9,994*6 

4*7 

*7 

• 7. Quilon . . 


5,419-6 

4,1662 

414-2 

9,9961 

30 

.. 

8. Karunagapalli . . 


5,5582 

3,955-1 

486-7 

9,997-6 

2*4 

.. 

0. Kartikajxtlli .. 


5.261 1 

44205*7 

533-2 

9,997-5 

2-6 


10. Ambalapuzha . . 


5,188-0 

4,267-3 

544-7 

9,979*3 

1-5 

19‘2 

11. Shortallay 


5,221-2 

4,243-7 

535-1 

9,994-3 

57 

• • 

12. Parur .. 

•% 

5,719-6 

3,824*6 

455-8 

10,000-0 

" 

♦ • 

13. Vailcara 


5,119-9 

4,297-6 

582*5 

9,995-9 

41 

t • 

14. Tiru valla 

• • 

4,863-2 

4,675-1 

461-7 

9,997-9 

21 

.. 

15. Mavelikara .. 

•• 

5,207-8 

4,225-2 

667-0 

9,999-3 

•7 

•• 

Total 

- 

5,382-0 

4,138-5 

478*6 

0,004*0 

4*5 

1*5 

Eastern Division. 








10. Tovala .. .. 

• • 

5,354-3 

44284*7 

3610 

9,992*7 

7-3 

• * 

17. Kalkulam 


5,530-5 

3,979*1 

490*4 

9,992*2 

67 

li 

18. Nedumangad . . 


5,465*2 

4,124-9 

409-9 

9,994.5 

5-5 


10. Kottarakara . , 

• • 

5,141*1 

4,476-2 

382-7 

9,993-4 

5-5 

li 

20. Pattauapuram . , 

• • 

4,666-4 

4,977-7 

365*9 

9,9930 

70 

1 « 

21. Shencottah . » 


5,216-0 

4,356-5 

428-6 

9,983-7 

16-3 

.. 

22. Kunnattur * • 


5,170-0 

4,386*8 

443*2 

9,997*2 

2*8 

.. 

23. Chengannur . . 


5,143-2 

4,413-2 

443-6 

9,988-3 

117 

.. 

24. Changanachery 


4,849*7 

4,696*4 

453-9 

9,976*2 

19-8 

40 

25. Kottayam 

• • 

4,8508 

4,733*4 

415‘8 

9,977-9 

21*3 

•8 

2G. Ettumanur 

.. 

5,096-8 

4,4m 

483-6 

9,996-2 

3*8 

l • 

27. Min&chil.. 

- 

4,580-7 

5,082-8 

*886-5 

•0,990*0 

10O 

• • 

28. Todupuiha . . 

•• 

5,042*5 

4,594-2 

363-3 

10,0000 

.. 


29. Muvattupuzha . . 

*• 

4,843-5 

4,666-7 

489-8 

9,9960 

09 

H 

30/ Kunnatnad .* 

• • 

5,137-6 

4,316-2 

M6-2 

9,994*5 

5-5 

• * 

31. Alangad.. 

.. 

5,299-9 

4,288-6 

411-6 

9,996*9 

2*1 

10 

32. Cardamom Hilli 

•• 

5,297-5 

4,364-7 

347-8 

9,973-7 

26-3 


Total 

•• 

5,070-5 


441-0 

0,001*0 

8*4 

• ',:*0 

ToM y Stati 

•• 

5,248-5 

MN4 

460*6 

0,908*7 

' n* 

w 
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CIVIL CONDITION, 


fOKAF. 


Subsidiary Table VII .— Distribution by Civil Condition of 10 ftOO of each 
Sex for Natural Divisions and Taluks — -yFemalet. 


CIVIL CONDITION OP 10,000 FEMALES. 


NATURAL DIVISIONS 
AND TALUKS. 


f AT ALL AGES. 0“10* 

Unmarried. Married, Widowed, Unmarried. Marriod. Widowed. 


Western Divi ion. 

1. Agastiavaram . . 

2. Eraniel .. 


3. Vilavankod 

4. Noyyattinkara . . 

5. Trivandrum 
0. Chirayinkil 

7. Quilon .. 

8. Karunagspalli . . 

9. Kartikapalli . . 

10. Ampalaputha .. 

11. Shertallay . . 

12. Parur .. 


13. Vaikam .. 

14. Tiru valla 

15. Mavclikara 


Kcmtern Diri ion. 


16. Tovala .. 

17. Kalkulam 

18. Nedumangad . 

19. Kottarakara 

20. Pattanapurara . 

21. Sheneottah 

22. Kunnattur 

23. Cliongannur 

24. Clianganachory . 

25. Kottayam 

26. Ettumanur 

27. Minachil.. 


28. Todupuzha 

29. Muvattupusha . 

30. Kunnatnad 

31. Alangad.. 

82. Cardamom Hills 


4,406*0 4,070*1 1,614*3 9,077*3 


4^399*6 | 4,433*5 ) 1,367*9 9,967*9 


Totikl, |t«t« . . 4,361*8 


4,339*1 1,409*7 9,973*3 



CIVIL CONDITION, 


▼*'] 


IDS 


Subsidiary Table VII ,— Distribution by Civil Condition of 10,000 of each 
Sex for Natural Divisions and Taluks.— Females. 


CIVIL CONDITION OF 10,000 FEMALES. 


10-15. 


15—40. 

1 

40 AND OVKR. 

1 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Un- 

married. 

Morriod. 

Widowod. 

Un- 

married. 

Married. 

Widow oil. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

9,219-4 

7243 

563 

1,270*6 

7,472*2 

1,257*2 

102*2 

3,375*2 

6,522*6 

1 

9,593'2 

371*9 

34*9 

1,622*5 

7,374*7 

1,0028 

194*4 

3,682*8 

6,122*8 

2 

9,4140 

541*2 

442 

1,523*6 

7,429*6 

1,046*8 

218*3 

3,708*6 

6,073 1 

3 

9,307*4 

580*2 

16*4 

1,821*1 

7,324*5 

8.54*4 

154*9 

4,667*8 

5,177*3 

4 

9,080*1 

887*0 

23*9 

1,449*6 

7,348*3 

1,2021 

767 

3,550*3 

6,3730 

6 

0,315*9 

008-4 

25*7 

2,228*2 

6,730*1 

1,041*7 

144*9 

4,8,57-7 

4,997*4 

6 

0,432*1 

636*8 

31*1 

2,162*3 

6.957*0 

880*7 

2 .v.-r> 

4,249*7 

5,494*8 

7 

9.496*2 

486*6 

17*3 

1,789*0 

7.035*6 

1.175*4 

157*3 

3,767*9 

6,0748 

8 

9,216*7 

7207 

626 

1,733*2 

7,272-5 

994*3 

154*2 

4,095*4 

5,7104 

9 

0,126*1 

834*2 

39*7 

1,174*7 

7,873*4 

951-9 

151*2 

4,069*9 

5,778*9 

10 

9,335*7 

621-9 

42*4 

1,331*2 

7,656*4 

1,012*4 

136*8 

3,641-7 

6,221*5 

11 

0,255 0 

687*7 

57*3 

1,5065 

7,371*2 

1,032\3 

a35*3 

9 

4,2435 

5,4212 

12 

9,012*7 

965*2 

22*1 

1,225*4 

7,964*0 

810*0 

140*5 

4,179*7 

5,679*8 

13 

8,406*1 

1,672 0 

21*9 

844*0 

8,610*8 

545*2 

1037 

5,146*8 

4,749*5 

14 

9,180*7 

795*8 

23*5 

1,677*4 

7,456*7 

865*9 

157*6 

4,428*8 

5,41K 

15 

9,228*2 

738-9 

32-9 

1,570-5 

7,459-7 

969*8 

157*0 

4,138-3 

5,714-3 


9,003*5 

955*5 

41*0 

i 

762*9 

7,997*1 

1,2400 

70 6 

2,933*7 

6,986*7 

16 

9,4103 

5670 

227 

1,308*9 

7,616*5 

1,074*6 

124*8 

3,435-4 

6,439*8 

17 

9,272*3 

69C*4 

31*3 

1,484*3 

7,487*9 

1,027*8 

98*6 

4,r»o:v2 

5,2982 

18 

8,956*6 

1,003*5 

35*9 

1.887*1 

7 , 359-9 

753*0 

294-2 

4,859*4 

4,846*4 

19 

8,032 7 

1,034*2 

331 

1,300*7 

7,909*3 

730*0 

1*29*6 

4.4923 

( 5,378 1 

20 

8,3G02 

1,570*7 

69 1 

832*8 

7,869*5 

1,297*7 

94 6 

1 

3,413*4 

6,492*0 

21 

9,133*6 

831*7 

34 8 

1,022*7 

7,402*8 

674*5 

216 9 I 

I 

4,604*0 

5,179*1 

22 

8,6233 

1,34.7*8 

28*9 

1,283-4 

7,960*7 

746 9 

j 

204*0 

4,7792 

5,0168 

23 

8,777*7 

1,185*7 

36*6 

774*8 

8.G4H1 

577*1 

147 4 | 

5,0829 

4,769*7 

24 

8,G03*2 

1,376*9 

19*0 

761*3 

8,692*6 

546*1 

134*8 1 

j 

4,875 6 

4,989*6 

25 

8,841*9 

1,148*5 

9*6 

1,205*1 

8/01*0 

794*9 

98*2 J 

5,374*5 

4,527 3 

26 

8,139*8 

1,808*9 

51 3 

533*6 

o,iai6 

562*8 

01 7 

6,2l/)*2 

•3,658*1 

27 

9,068*1 

920*4 

21*5 

1,178*3 

8,246*6 

575*1 

252 1 

5,173*1 

4,674 8 

28 

8^19*0 

• 1,463*7 

173 

805*0 

8,571*4 

623*6 

113*2 

5,214 3 

4,672*5 

29 

8,750*0 

1,225*8 

24*2 

1,126*9 

8.1 10*2 

762 9 

86-9 

4, 708*1 

6,205*0 

:ki 

9,499*3 

481*1 

19*6 

1,647-3 

7.812*2 

6405 

136-3 

4,858*9 

5, 0)4* 8 

31 

9,426*2 

617*0 

66*8 

1,86*2 

7,306*8 

825*0 

156 4 

4,838-0 

6,005*6 

32 

8,856*5 

1,1U‘5 

29*0 

1,184*8 

8^r#*a 

740*0 

148*8 

4,703-3 

BABB'S 


I^NM 

,900*0 

7 

81*2 

1,400* 

7,718*4 

878*8 

151-9 

4,394*0 

!' M»4*l 

— 



CIVIL CONDITION. 


[oak* 


Subsidiary Table VIII. — Proportion of Wives to Husband* for 
Religions and Natural Divisions . 1 


Natural Divisions 
and Taluks. 


Number of Married Females per 1,000 Married Males. 


Religions. Hindus. Musalmans. Christians. Animists. Others. 


Western Division. 

1 . Agastisvaram . 

2. Eraniel . . . 

3. V lavankod 

4. Noyyatlinkara . 

6. Trivandrum 

6. Chirayinkil 

7. Quilon 

8. Karunagapalli . 

9. Kartikapalli . 

10. Ampalapusha . 

11. Shertallay .. . 

12. Parur 

13. Vgikam .. . 

14. Tiruvalla . . . 

15. Mavelikara 


Eastern Division. 

16. Tovala 

17. Kalkulam .. 

18. Nedumangad 

19. Kottarakara 

20. Pattanapuram 

21. Shenoottah.. 

22. Eunnattur . . 

23. Chongannur 

24. Changanachery 

25. Kottayaop . . 

26. Ettumanur. . 

27. Miaaohil .. 

28. Todupuaah 

29. Muvattupusha 
0. Kunnatnad 

31. - Alangad .. . 

32. Cardamom Hills 



Total, lists 


997 

1,053 


970 

.. 

1,000 

459 

1,000 

644 

wr 

' 

964 

«M 

MV 

m 

STS 





CIVIL CONDITION. 
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SU T™ AB ,“ l ?r DMuti0n by CivU CondiHon andma ™ aft-periods 
of 10,000 ofteach Sex in Travancore and other States and Provinces. 


State ob Province. 



Males. 

Females. 

Un- 

married. 

Married. 

t 

Widowed. 

Un- 

married. 

1 

Married. 

. i 

Widowed. 


State or Province. 

Males. 

Unmarried. 

Marriod. 

] Widowed. 


0-10 

10-15 

40 

& over. 

0-10 

* 

10-15 

40 

over. 

0-10 

10-15 

40 

# over. 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Ajmer-Merwara 

9.005 

8,458 

792 

363 

1,349 

7,158 

32 

193 

2,060 

Assam 

9,968 

9,730 

347 

30 

256 

8,168 

2 

14 

1,485 

Bombay 

9,760 

8,452 

432 

222 

1,416 

7,687 

18 

102 

1,881 

Central Provinces . . 

9,739 

8,243 

248 

250 

1,676 

7,952 

11 

8! 

1,800 

Madras 

9,950 

9,676 

268 

49 

316 

8,396 

1 

8 

1,336 

Baroda , 

9,300 

7,297 

650 

632 

2,453 

6,905 

68 

250 

2,445 

Cochin 

9,999 

9,942 

323 

1 

57 

8,154 

.. I 

1 

1,623 

Gwalior 

9,694 

7,730 

1,132 

386 

2,148 

6,442 

20 | 

122| 

2.426 

Hyderabad . . 

9,726 

8,570 

424 

257 

1,333 

8,051 

18 I 

97 j 

1,626 

Mysore 

9,996 

9,808 

357 

4 

190 

7,877 

, . 

2 ; 

1,766 

Travaneore 

9,993 

9,866 

142' 

C 

124 

8,334 

1 

10 

1,624 


State or Province. 

Females. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 


Widow* 

d. 


0-10 

10-15 

40 

<4 over. 

0-10 

10-16 

! 40 
, & over. 

0-10 

| 

10 - 15 

40 

Ar over. 

1 

* 17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

i 

22 

23 

21 

J 26 

Ajmer-Merwara 

9,022 

6,102 

147 

886 

3,652 


3,595 

« 

24fi 

fl,2W 

Assam 

9,849 

6,94& 

■ 126 

138 

2,912 


3,391 


140 

6,4X1 

Bombay 

9,241 

6,066 

167 

717 

4.634 


3,918 

42 

300 

5,925 

Central Provinces .. 

9,457 

6,094 

88 

620 

3,742 


4,193 

23 

164 

5,719 

Madras 

9,740 

7,590 

109 

251 

2,325 


3,609 

9 

85 

6,282 

Baroda 

8,986 

4,771 

52 

990 

4,851 


4.462 

74 

378 

5,496 

Cochin 

9,990 

9,201 

146 

10 

783 


3,727 

, , 

16 

6,127 

Gwalior 

9,183 

4,429 

183 

762 

6,206 


3.782 

55 

m 

6,035 

Hyderabad 

8,938 

4,030 

263 

997 

6,639 


.3.847 j 

Gfi 

331 

5, MIS) 

Mysore 

9,904 

7,502 

140 

96 

2,425 


3.971 

1 

73 j 

5,889 

Travaieers 

♦ 

9,973 

9,069 

152 

25 

900 


4*394 j 

2 

31*1 

i 

5.454 
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SCMIDIABT Tabli X.— Civil Condition by Age for Selected Casts.— Contd. 
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CIVIL CONDITION, 


[C*A*. 


Subsidiary Tarlb. X. — Civil Condition by age for Selected Castes. — Concld. 


Percentage of each Sex Widowed. 


Caste or Hace. a0K8, 


20 — 40. 40 and over. 


m3 Ll. HJSL «a-JSL 

I r >1 


■ • ■■ ■ — - 

1 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37. 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

HINDU. 

Brahmin Malayala 

61 

225 




*2 

" 


7 

2*6 

5*7 

13*8 

13-8 

m 

Brahmin Paradeaa 

58 

22-4 

•• 


•1 

•3 

•2 

1*2 

•6 

4*7 

3*5 

161 

18*9 

66*8 

Channan . . . . 

4*7 

147 

.. 



• • 

•2 

•4 

•4 

1*3 

4-8 

12*7 

16*1 

602 

Ilavan 

4*8 

148 

.. 



*1 

•1 

•4 

7 

2*3 

5*1 

11*9 

157 

552 

Kammalan . . . . 

36 

14 2 

.. 



.. 

■1 

•6 

•6 

20 

3*6 

11*5 

12*1 

64*1 

Konkani . . . . 

5*3 

232 

.. 



•2 

•• 

1*3 

• • 

2*9 

3*9 

200 

17*4 

68*5 

Kura van . . . . 

43 

123 

•» 



• • 

*3 

•3 

•5 

1*6 

42 

8*4 

13*4 

507 

Nayar 

55 

186 

•• 



*1 

■1 

•5 

•6 

2*8 

6*0 

147 

167 

608 

Parayan 

4'5 

12*2 




•1 

*1 

•5 

■6 

1*6 

4*2 

8*6 

13*8 

40*9 

Pulayan.. .. .. 

4-8 

90 

•• 



• • 

*2 

•4 

*9 

1*5 

4*4 

6*8 

142 

41*4 

Valan 

51 

121 



** : 

• • 

• • 
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CHAPTER VII. 

EDUCATION. 

(TABLES VIII and IX.) 

134. Importance of the subject— 135. The return of education— 136. Prevalence 
of literacy— 137 . Literacy by sex— 138. Literacy by aye— 139. Literacy by 
religion — 140. Literacy by religion and age— 141. Literacy by caste— 142. 
Literacy in English— 143. Literacy in the Vernaculars— 144. Education in 
7 oums — 145. Comparison with 1891 — 146. Comparison icifh 1875—147. 
Comparison with other States and Provinces. 

134. If power in its widest and truest sense is the ]>o\ver to live and evolve, 

Xmport.no* of the subject. if knowld ? e ia that V 0 ™* tt, * d if , 1 , iterae >’ “ “ 
sure means of acquiring that knowledge, nothing 

concerns the Census statistician more than an enquiry into this cardinal 
virtue. At all times literacy has had a sanctity elevating man far above 
the brute creation. Its chief value at present rests on the* growing recognition of 
the fact that the relative vitality of nations depends upon their varying degrees 
of enlightenment. Peace and order have, after a long interval, re-commenced their 
regime in India. A new civilization has ushered in new opjiortunities which, if 
taken by the forelock, promise to raise the country once more high in the scale of 
nations. The system of education under which the civilization of ancient India 
was rendered possible differed however from what it is at present. Beyond 
a knowledge of the three IPs, education in its own art was alone the concern of 
wich caste. But, for all castes and in equal degrees, was provided scope for lodilv 
and mental development along with culture of the heart which, to the earliest 
Hindus, represented the realization of one’s place in the co-oj>erativc scheme 
of the universe. In every detail of thought and teaching, the principle of 
subordination to a common end, viewed from the stand)K)int of the family, society, 
nation or the entire manifested existence, was carefully kept up. And the 
working itself was so arranged that each person in a family felt that he lived for 
every other, that each family cared for the well-being of others, that no society acted 
inimically to the interests of another and that the policy of one nation did not pre- 
judice another directly or indirectly. But with the onset of degenerative changes, 
these ideals were forgotten and, in the ignorance and chaotic struggle that followed, 
physical, intellectual and spiritual development* ^mk into a low ebb. Those who 
have aimed at the regeneration of the Indian people have all been working 
towards their restoration. The Christian missionary, as much as the Hindu revival- 
ist, the political propagandist no less than the social reformer, are evidently inspire! 
by the same sacred purpose, though their recipes may vary greatly and though, 
in some cases, the treatment may threaten to prove the death of the patient. At 
all events, if the Indian people should be enabled to select the appropriate .remedy 
and to stomach and digest it, the wide diffusion of the ability to read, understand 
Mid write, is the first essential. It does not, of course, form all the accoutrement 
necessary even on the barest scale, but it is the foundation on which great 
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ir. m structures may be reared. The present Chapter, whatever its ti f tle, refers only t*> 
.KA. 135. the initial stage of Education at which an individual possesses the capacity to benefit 
by the literary benevolence of others and to communicate to others in ever so crude 
a manner, his thoughts, observations and experiences. Though the scope of this 
portion of the Report, therefore, is not ambitious, the statistics with which it deals 
arc, it will be seen, of no small importance. 

• 135. As just observed the term ‘education’ as dealt with in this Chapter means 

The return of education. tLe to read and write “ n y language. 

Statistics of education were recorded at all the en- 
umerations excepting that of 1881, but the nature of the information elicited or 
tabulated was not the same. The province of enquiry at the different Censuses is 
seen from the following instructions issued on the subject. 


1875. 


1891. 


1901. 


Column 8. In the 
case of all persons 
ngod not more than 
'20, the words “yes” 
o r “no” m u st he 
entered in this 
column to show 
whether they are 
under instruction or 
not. 

Column 9. In this 
column the word 
“yes” must be en- 
tered only if the 
person can both read 
und write. If he can 
only read and not 
write, or if he can 
only sign his name 
the word “no” must 
ho entered. In cases 
w h e r e t h o w o r d 
“yes” is entered in 
column 8, no entry 
should be mado in 
this column; but in 
all other cases it 
should be filled up. 


Column 12. (Instruction). — 
In this column should be enter- 
ed against each person whether 
grown up, child or infant, either 
learning , literate or illiterate. 
Enter all those as learning who 
are under instruction, either at 
honi(% or at school or college. 
Enter as literate those who are 
able to both read and write 
any language, hut are not 
under instruction as above. 
Enter as illiterate those who 
are not under instruction, and 
who do not know how to both 
read and write, or who can read 
but not write , or can sign their 
own name but not read. 

Column 13. (Language 
knowu by Literate). —The lan- 
guage which thoso shown as 
literate in column 12 can both 
read and write should be enter- 
ed here, and if a person knows 
how to read and write English, 
as well as a vernacular, the 
word “English” also should be 
added. This column is to be 
left blank for thoso shown in 
column 12 as learning or liter- 
ate, and except when English is 
known y only one language should 
be entered , that best known . 


Column 14. (Literate or Illiterate).— 
Do not enter as ‘literate’ young children 
or others who are only able to read and 
write a few words of a language with 
difficulty or are only learning or can only 
sign their names. Such persons should be 
entered as “illiterate.” 

Note that the language or language* 
to l)e entered in this column may not 
always be those entered in column (13). 
Persons who speak Tamil in their houses, 
like the T^aneore Tamil Brahmins, very 
frequently cannot write it, but can write 
Malayalam. It is the language or langu- 
ages which the person can read and write, 
which is to he entered in this column, and 

not the language used in the household. 

* 

If the person can bdth read and write 
any lunguage, entor “literate” in this 
column and add the names of the langu- 
ages which he or she can both read and 
write, putting first the language whitfh 
is known best 

Column 15. (English Literacy ), — If the 
entry in column (14) is literate and the 
person can both read and write English, 
enter in this column the word “Yes.” 
If not, enter “No.” But do not enter 
“Yes” in the case of persons who can 
only read find write a few words of Eng- 
lish and that with difficulty. 


At the first systematic Census in 1875, it was ascertained in respect of every 
person enumerated whether he or she was able to read and write and in regard to 
all persons under 20 years of age whether they were under instruction or not. 
Three classes were thus distinguished, those who were literate, those who were illi- 
terate anji those who were under tuition and below 20. But the information pub- 
lished refers only to the numbers under the first two headings. For these, a Taluk- 
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war Table is given^by sex. Boys above 12 years of age seem, however, to have ohap. vix. 
been excluded from this Table.* In regard to literates by religion and caste, figures paa^* 
were recorded for the State as a whole. 

At the 1891 Census too, three categories were distinguished — persons ‘under 
instruction/ persons ‘not under instruction but able to read and write’, and persons 
‘not under instruction and unable to read and write’. The headings were taken as 
mutually exclusive and persons though literate in the sense of being able to read 
and write were not classed as such if they were found to be under instruction at the 
time of the Census. This had the effect of limiting the numl>er of literates in the 
country to those who had finished their schooling. To record the particulars collect- 
ed, three Tables were compiled. A Talukwar statement of learners, literates and 
illiterates by sex, religion and age was embodied in Table IX. Supplementary Table 
C showed English literates by Caste, Tribe or Knee, and Tal.de I), learners, liter- 
ates and illiterates by Caste, Tribe or Race. In regard to languages known by 
literates, English alone appears to have beer* shown in the Table above referred to. 

The information attempted at this Census in regard to the education of the 
people was based on the distinction between the two classes of persons, those who arc 
able to read and write and those who arc not. Those under pupilage were directed 
to he entered as literates if they had already learned both rending and writing. A 
separate return of learners was given up as devoid of interest for the Census reporter 
however important it may be from a departmental standpoint. 

Two Tables have been prepared embodying all the information recorded. 

'fable VIII shows by religion and by four main age-period* the number of persons 
literate and illiterate and the languages known by literate including English and 
Table IX embodies the same information irrespective of age-periods for certain 
selected Castes, Tribes or Races. The selection has been made with due regard 
to numerical strength and social importance. The age-periods for Table \ 1 1 1 are not 
the same as at the last Census. Then, they were 0—1 ; >, 15-25, and 25 and over. 

Now they are 0-10, 10-15, 15-20 and 20 and over. These latter correspond 
with infant, primary, middle school and higher or collegiate education and enable 
the subject being viewed from the stand-point of occupational needs and social and 
physiological conditions. 

In these circumstances the three Censuses do not furnish a common basis lor 
accurate comparison. But what is possible will, of course, he attempted. 

, A rnap and four Diagrams are npjnmded illustrating the literacy oi the 
Imputation from different aspects. 

Map No. 10 shows the number of literates in every 1,000 ul the population 
of each Taluk. 

Diagram No. 17 shows for each Taluk the number ol literates in every 
10,000 Hindus, Musalmans and Christians. 

Diagram No. 18 shows the literates by age in every 10,000 Hindus, Muwd- 
mans and Christians. 

Diagram No. 19 shows the literates in every 10,000 of certain selected 
castes. English literacy is also shown in this diagram. 

Diagram No. 20 shows the number of English literates in each, luluk in 
10,000 of the population. 

136. Of the total population of 2,952,157, no less than 2,587,317 or 87’b 
Pr.T.l.nc. of llt.rftey. per cent, lire illiterate. The figure* attracted it. the 
Subsidiary table ul margin exhibit the prevalence < »f ’iteracy in .the State 

* ® Page 2J4, Censtu* Report for 1S75. 
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I* 0 "' I liitunto 

»•'” IKS.' 

j Eitarnte . . 
I Illiterate 


Females 


State. 

364,810 

2.587,347 

319.D77 

1,170,188 

44.833 

1,417,159 


Western Eastern 
Division. Division. 


CHAP. VXI. as a whole and in the two Natural divisions into which the country has been di- 
paha. 137. vided for purposes ot the Census review. 

It is seen therefrom that out of every 
thousand persons in the State, only 
124 are able to read and write. In 
other words, in every 8 persons one u 
literate. 


218,218 
1.472,383 
189, Sit 
059,459 
28,607 
812,924 


146,592 
1,114,964 
130,366 
510, ?29 
10.226 
G04,235 


The spread of literacy is not the same in the two Natural divisions. In the 
Western division, 129 persons are literate in every one thousand as against 116 in 
the Eastern division. 


The Western division contains more than half the entire population of the 
State and returns consequently a greater proportion of the two classes on the res- 
pective State totals, 60 per cent, of the total educated and 57 per cent, of the un- 
educated being in this division. The literates on the aggregate population of the 
Suite amount to 7 per cent, as compared with 5 per cent, in the Eastern division. 


, The prevalence of literacy varies in the different Taluks. One is literate 
in every 5 persons in Kottayam, Tiruvalla and Minachil; in every 6 in 
Trivandrum, Parur, Ambaiapuzha and Changanachery, and in every 7 in 
( Vngannur. The number of persons among whom one is able to read and write, 
is S in Shertallay, Vaikam, Kartikapalli and Ettumanur and 9 in Mavelikara and 
Tovala. The number rises to 10 in four Taluks, to 11 in six and 12 in five. The 
Taluks where instructibn in the first two R’s has made the least progress are 
Kunnattur and Kunnatnad in the former of which only one in 14 persons is literate 
and in the latter only one in 16. A comparison of the Talukwar proportions shows 
that the sea-line is generally better educated than the interior regions. 


137. The general average of 12*4 per cent, of literate persons in the State 
is made up of 21*5 per cent, for males and 3’1 per cent. 
Literaoj by iex. f or females, the males being seven times as literate as 
the females. Tn other words, the male literates number one in every five of his sex 
and the females one in every 33 of hers. 


The two Natural divisions do not exhibit any great difference in respect of 
males. The Western division returns 22 per cent, of the males as literate and the 
Eastern 20 per cent. In regard to females, while one in every 29 in the former 
division knows to read and write, in the interior _ tracts there is only one such in 
every 39. 


The Talukwar distribution of literacy will be considered for each sex separately. 

Males . — The Taluk which shows the highest averago is Kottayam where 36'8 
per cent, of the male population is literate, which is, more thanx>ne and a half times 
the State average for males and thrice the general ratio for both the sexes to- 
gether. Tiruvalla with 35*6 per cent, and Minachil with 34*5 per cent, literate come 
nearest to KottAyam. In Trivandrum and Ambaiapuzha 29 persona in a hundred 
know to* read and write; in Parur and Changanachery, 26. The ratio falls by one 
in Chengannur, by two in Shertallay and Vaikam, by four in Tovala and by a step 
lower still in Ettumanur. In the remaining 19 Taluks, the proportion oscillates 
between 11 to 20 per cent. In Kunnatnad S persons have to be turned out be* 
fore a single literate could be asked to stand back, while in Kartikapalli two literates 
can be picked up the moment a similar number is passed by, * 


TT 
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Females . — In Parur there are only 13 illiterates to one literate and in Kotta- cUr. fit. 
yam and Changanachery 16 illiterate. The next beat Taluks are Trivandrum ***** 
and Tiruvalla, where the literates are to the illiterates in the proportion 1 to 19. 

Minachil follows close with a similar ratio. The other Taluks come far behind in 
groups of varying strength. Mavelikara, Shertallav, fYmbalupuzha and Kartikapalli 
lead up this rear array with a strength of 32 to 36 literates in the thousand. 

Eleven other Taluks furnish the next contingent of 20 to 30 strong. Of the 
remaining 10 Taluks, nine form a group with a proportion of between 10 to 20. 

The Taluk which is least advanced in respect of female education is trans-ghfttiim 
Shencottah where there is only one female able to read and write in every 125 of 
her sex. 


138. The diffusion of literacy shows a steady increase at each succeeding age- 
Literacy by aye. period. This is seen in resj>ect of males taken separately. 

Subsidiary tablr i. Tn regard to the other sex too, the natural effect of 

the comparatively recent introduction and late diffusion of female education is 
visible. Taking both sexes together, the maximum literacy (IS per cent.) is 
found among persons aged 20 years and more and the minimum 12 percent, 
among children below 1 0 years of age. Male literacy follows the same order with 31 *9 
and W percent, respectively at the later and the younger ages. In regard to 
females, literacy is in greatest abundance (5*7 percent.) lietween the ages 15-20 
md is scantiest (*7 per cent.) during the first ten years of life. After the age of 20, 
the proportion of literates to the total female population in that, period shows a sud- 
len drop and the ratio of illiterate females correspondingly rises to 1)6*5 per cent. 
For 1,000 male literates of all ages there are 140 literate females. \\ ithin the first 
ten years, the proportion stands at 436 or thrice as many as for the State as 
ft whole and four times that of the period after the age of 19. 1 he growing interest 
in female education which has been apparent within the last decade probably 
explains this feature of literacy by age in relation to sex. 


Subsidiary Table III gives, in detail, the extent of education in the several 
Taluks by the four main age-periods. Young literates, male and female, are reiathe- 
iy most numerous in Parur, 42*5 males and 28*8 females being able to read and write 
in a thousand at the ages below 10. Kottayam follows in respect of males and 
Trivandrum in regard to females with arathf of 31*8 and 17'3 reflectively. I he 
Taluks which show relatively the least number of male literates at this age*|>eriod 
ire Kunnattur and Kunnatnad and those in which the fewest number of girls have 
mastered the art of reading and writing are the Tamil Taluks of Tovala and •Shen- 
cottah. At the next period 10-15, Parur gives way to Tim valla in favour of males 
md to Kottayam in favour of females. With the exception of Vilavankod, all the 
&ea-coast Taluks show a high percentage of literates at these ages. In all the Taluk* 
the proportion of literates increases in this and the next age-groups. In the period 
20 and over when very few of those who ever wish to learn remain unschooled, 
Kottayam and Minachil are seen to proceed abreast pf each other in regard to male*. 
Tiru valla comes third, Arnbalapuzha, Trivandrum and Parur following in order. 
In respect of educated elderly females, Parur shows relatively the greatest number 
md Trivandrum intervenes between Tiruvalla and Arnbalapuzha. 

The high proportion of literate males and females in the Taluks of Kottayam, 
Tiruvalla, Changanachery, Minachil and Parur which mainly comprise the sphere 
M early Christian influence and the low ratios exhibited by the Taluks ofNedu- 
mangad, Muvattupuzha, Vilavankod, Kunnattur and Kunnatnad ipay be specially 
noticed in this connection. 
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CM AT. viz. 139. The different religions exhibit comparatively wide variations in the 

M*A. 139 . amount of literacy among their respective followers. 

Zitorooy by religion. p oremoet amon g the literates of any religion stand 

the Christians . Even if the Eurasians and Europeans 
are excluded from calculation, rfhe Native Christian community is, in respect of both 
sexes, the test educated and return a percentage of 15* 7. The Hindus come next 
with a ratio 11*7 in the hundred, the Musalraans with 8*6 per cent, of literates 
• • being far below the general average. The Hill-tribes come last with but 2 persons' 
instructed in the rudiments of learning in a thousand of their population. 

Viewed in relation to sex, the ratios of female to male literacy arrange them- 
selves in a descending order from one-fifth in the Christian to one-eighth in the 
Hindu and one-fifteenth in the Musalman. Among the Animists, the males arc 
four times as literate as the females. This should not be taken as expressive of a 
high state of female education, but indicates, on the contrary, the sparseness of liter- 
ate males. It further shows that in the attempt to bring the Hill-men under a 

course of literate training, no sentiment intervenes to take the females out of its 
reach. 


The comparison of the several religions is best appreciated from the figures 
tor the illiterate in each. As the Christian males and females show the highest degree 
of education, the illiterates are relatively fewest. Taking males first, in a thousand 
of the sex, the Christian illiterates number 711. The Hindus follow closely with 
i on the same average, while the Musalmana return 842 as being unable to read 
and write. Among tilt Animist males, 997 in every 1,000 are uneducated in 
the Census sense of the term. As regards female literacy, the Christians again come 
off not only the first, but far ahead of the other religionists. The Hindu females 
show the next best results, though a good interval separates them from their 
Christian Bisters, the proportion of educated among the former being 25 per mille 
against 52 among the latter. The Musalman females return one literate in 100 of 
their sex, while the Animistic women are practically uneducated. 


The literacy figures for the three main religions are worked out in detail for 
each Taluk and areshownin Subsidiary Table VII. In this Table,' ’two columnsare 
added for each religion showing the order of the Taluks in regard to educational 
status and in respect of numerical strength. It is seen that the serial order in the 
two cases is not generally the same in regard to Hindus and Musalmans and not 
often tallies in respect of Christians. It is also noted that certain Taluks such as 
Kottayum, Tiruvalla nnd Minachil show high proportions of literates in every one of 
the religions, though m respect of the proportions of the Hindu and Musalman 
populations these Taluks rank low. In Taluks where the Christians are more 
numerous than in others, the literates too generally predominate. 


140. For purposes of comparison in reference to age, fhc three main religions 
Lit.raoj by r.itrion A age. alone need be taken' into accOunt. Education is practi- 

non - existent among the Animists and their total 
number and their literate averages at the different ages are too small to bear 
comment. 


, . J ftk / Dg the . ot t er three religions, therefore, we note that each successive age- 
period shows a higher proportion of literates in both the sexes taken together and 

indZTi ° f ma e8 ^ k ? In re g»rd to females, the ratio at the period 20 

and over is among Hmdusand Christians relatively less than at th? two immediately 

P in # P^ 1 s > and i* traceable to the late introduction of female education on any 
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organized flcala. Atnach age-period, the Christians show the highest ratios. Below 10, chap. viz. 
16*6 per mille of Christians, 11*3 of Hindus and 5*6 of Musalmans are not illiterate. ***** Hi. 
Between the ages of 10 and 15, the proportions on a like average seem to be 
125, 85 and 36 respectively. Again 213 Christians, 149 Hindus and 85 Musalmans 
in 1,000 each represent the literate strength at 15-20. The ages which take 
in all the years extending from 20 and beyond have 236 Christians, 168 Hindus 
and 144 Musalmans for every 1,000 religionists of each class. Considering the 
sexes apart, we find that among males of 20 and over, the high proportion of * * 
tlie illiterate is specially marked among the Musalmans. At these ages 73*8 jar 
rent, of Musalman, 69*5 per cent, of Hindu and 60*4 per cent, of Christian, males 
are illiterate. Among women at the adult ages, 1*4 per cent. Musalman, 2*8 per cent- 
Hindu and 6*4 per cent. Christian are educated. In all the religions, the maximum 
ratios of female literacy are exhibited during the age-period 1 5-20, where the percent- 
ages are 9*4 for Christians, 4*9 for Hindus and 1*6 for Musalmans. 


141. A study of the diffusion of education among the chief castes, triln s 
Xiitermoj bj ouu. and races a special interest of its own. The ex- 
subsidiary Table v. tent to which literacy has filtered down to groups of 

different social standing is seen from the figures entered in Subsidiary Table V. 
The last three columns of that Table shows the proprtions of illiteracy in the whole 
caste and in the sexes separately. As the ratio of literacy can thus lx* inferred at a 
glance it is not separately shown in the Table itself; but it is illustrated by means 
of a Diagram (No. 19). The absolute figures for the selected castes will Ik* found 
in Table IX. 


Males .— The Eurasians are the most literate of all communities, the illi- 
terates numbering only 23S in a thousand of the sex. The Brahmins follow a close 
second of whom the Malayala Brahmins show a slightly lower percentage than the 
other Brahmins. 70 males among the latter are literate as compared with 66 among 
the former. Next in order come the Ambilavasi, the Kaniun, the Konkarii, the Vellala 
and the Nayar. The amount of illiteracy continues to increase till we come to the 
Kammalas who have seventy six persons in the hundred unable to read and write. 
On the lowest rung of the educational ladder are the Paraya and the Pulaya. Among 
the Parayas one is instructed in the elements of learning in one hundred of their males, 
while the Pulayan runs the average with 333 as the denominator. Of the castes 
engaged in field-labor, the Pulayan is most innocent in the literate art and is not 
far removed in this regard from the people inhabiting the hills and forests. 
To understand the wide gulf in point of general education that separates them* 
classes, from the rest of the society, one has only to mark that the next higher 
classes the Channana in the south and Valans in the north, return literate ratios ol 
7 and 6 per cent, respectively. The Ilavas, a large industrial community, arc 
still higher up, 14 males in the hundred being able to road and write. 

* 

Females.— The statistics of female education present wider variat ions. But there 
not much to mention, as education has hardly taken firm grip of the gentler sex. 
The Eurasian females own relatively the greatest number of literates, there being 
only 33 per cent, of the sex not yet versed in the two R s. The women of the 
Malayala Brahmins follow their English sisters in enlightenment, but for them, 
the proportion of illiteracy is no less than 80*8 j>er cent. Among the other 
Brahmins, 90 women per hundred are unable to read and write, the Am bala vasin 
intervening with an illiterate strength of 84 per cent. The Nayar, the, Kanin n. 
the Milan and the Vellala are the next best educated. Among the Knravans, 
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gxap. vi*. Kudu-mis, Maravas, Vanians, Marakans, Parayans, Chaunans, Valansand Pulayans, 
paxa. M2. over 99 per cent, of the females are illiterate. It is noteworthy that among the 
Native Christians, the ratio of illiterates is as high as 94 per cent. 


U 2. Of the 14,809 persons returned as possessed of literacy in English, 


Literacy in Bngiish. 


1,452 are Europeans and Eurasians. Leaving these 
out of account, we have 13,417 persons — 12, UK) males 


• • and 1,221 females — who can read and write the English Language. In other words 


l person in every 220 of the population whose mother tongue is not English 
has a literary acquaintance with that language. For males alone the pro- 


portion is one in every 122. Putting it in another way 99*2 per cent, of 
.the males are entirely ignorant of this language. Among females, only one 
in 1,000 of the entire population is able to read and write English. Corn- 


paring the three religions, the proportion is higher among the Christians 
than in any other religion to which natives of the State belong, 15 males and 4 
females in a thousand of each sex being returned as literate. The Hindus follow 


with 7 males and ‘3 females. 


* Columns 5-7 of Subsidiary Table V show what proportion of the entire 
number of literates in each of the selected castes are literate in English. Excepting in 
regard to the Eurasians, education is most English in character among the Brahmins 
other than the Malayala and purely Vernacular among most of the other castes. 

Of the Hindus who can read and write English, nearly one-third are of the 
Brahmin caste. The Nayars form nearly one-half. On the caste total of literate 
inales, the Brahmins form 214 per mille ; the Vellalas, 82 ; the Amhalavasis, 3 6 ; 
the Nayars, 29 and the Native Christians, 50. Among many other castes, the rela- 
tive numbers of English knowing persons are insignificant. 

In regard to females, the native Christian women are the best educated in 
English and tetter educated than even the males of most other castes. 

143. Malayalam, the language of the country, naturally claims the highest pro- 

Llteraey portion of the total educated. In 1,000 males, 190 

intiM Vernacular*. are Malayalam literates. Tamil shows but a fourth 
of that proportion. The corresponding female ratios for the two languages are 
27*3 and 4*5. The difference in favour of Malayalam is highest with Christians. 
Among* Musalmans, either language cannot be said to have a decidedly greater 
attachment than the other. The ratios of literacy at the several age-periods in 
each language and among both the sexes and the number of each sex taken 
separately bear to each other much the same relation as in regard to literacy 
in general. They need not, therefore, be commented on here. 

144, The higher ratio of literacy in urban areas is noticed in every Taluk. 

Sduoation in Towns. Education in English as well as in the Vernaculars is, 

subsidiary tables viii a ix. 0 f course, extending more rapidly in the towns than 

in the country. The best educated town is Kottayam where only 69*1 per cent, 
at all ages are illiterate. Trivandrum returns an illiterate proportion of 71*9 per 
cent, and Parur, 77*9. These are followed by Changanachery, Alleppey, Nager- 
coil, Quilon and Kayankulam with percentages of 81 to 82*4. Education is most 
backward in the town of Shencottah where the percentage of illiterates rises to 
89*9. In respect of literacy in English, Kottayam and Trivandrum again come 
first, the* Towns next in order being Quilon, Alleppey and NagercoiL # 
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145. The difficulty of instituting a comparison with previous Censiftes has a% chap. vii. 

Oompsriioi with 1891* ready been referred to at the beginning of this Chapter. ***** W. 
subsidiary tahi! vi. Consequent on the omission of the learning* column at 
this enumeration, the question arises as to how those entered as ‘learning’ in 1H91 
should be treated for purposes of comparison with the figures of the present 
Census where the column provided for only literates and illiterates. Unlike the 
Census of 1891, the persons who were able to read*, and write were not excluded 
from the ‘literate’ column on the ground that they were still under instruction. In 
view to secure a common basis for comparison, learners over 15 years of age were - • 
assumed as being literate and added to the literate total for 1891. Subsidiary 
Table VI shows the comparison. Viewed in the light of these figures, the advance 
made does not seem encouraging, notwithstanding that, during the last decade, 
education has made greater progress than before. But it may be remembered* 
that the basis of comparison has to be accepted with modification in view of the fact 
that at this Census the population contains a relatively greater numlier at the 
youthful ages than in 1891. This, while swelling the population, does not add 
to the number of literates which in respect of the school-going youths only counts 
above 15. Comparing the figures such as they are, 21 Taluks show an improve- 
ment in the case of males and 19 in regard to females. But the rate varies a 
good deal. Education has been in greatest progress in Kottayam and least so in 
liartikapalli, 


146. As in 1875 statistics were collected for all literates and illiterates, com- 

ConpJUi with 1875. P“ rison is ea ’ ,if ‘ r . wi *M“ ,,f t,wt Cen8,,H - 

132,702 persons in all were returned in 1875 as edu- 
cated in the Census meaning of the term and gave a proportion of 5*7 in every 
hundred of the population. The actual number of literates has now nearly trebled 
and is 364,810, the ratio on the total population being 12*4 per cent. Thus 
while in 1875 only one in every 20 persons was returned as instructed in reading and 
writing, now one in every 8 comes under this category. In other words, the 
proportion of illiterates has declined from 943 in the thousand to 876. The vast 
strides that education has made during the last quarter of a century are better 
appreciated by comparing the literate proportions by sex. While 1 108 per cent, 
of the total males and *46 of the females were returned as instructed in 1875, the 
ratio has now doubled in the case of the sterner sex and has multiplied itself 7 times 
in regard to the gentler. Taking the advance in the main religions separately, we 
notice that the Hindus and the Musalnuins are twice and the Christians two and a 
half times as literate now as they were twenty five years ago. 


147. On comparing the educational statistics of this State with those of other 
Comparison with other StiltC8 «nl Province*, it w satisfactory to note that 
States A Province*. Travancore takes the foremost rank in res|>ect of the 

suBiiDMKY Table x. total pro|>ortion able to read and write. While in 

this State one in every 8 persons is literate, the next most educated State, Buroda, 
returns this average in every 12 and Bombay, the leading Province in this respect, 
one in every 14. The number of persons among whom one is educated ranges in 
the other Provinces and States from 16 iu Ajmer- Mcrwara to 50 in Gwalior. 


In point of female education too, Travancore continues to maintain the first » 
position. While here only 969 females in 1,000 of the sex are still uninstructed 
iu the rudimants of learning, the ratio varies elsewhere from 989 in Bombay to 9911 
in Gwalior. Female literacy in this State is thus seen to be thrice that of the most 
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ckav . vxx. advanced Province in all India. In respect of English education, however, Travancore 
VASA. 147. is being superseded by other States and Provinces. The proportion of English liter- 
ates to the total population is less than in Ajmer-Merwura and Bombay 
but is equal to Madras and Mysore, all the others coming behind. But the ratio of 
the English educated to the aggregate literates is still lower, being in advance of 
only Baroda and Gwalior. It is, on the other hand, refreshing to observe that the 
Vernaculars are holding their ground on this side of the ghftts better than elsewhere. 
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Subsidiary Table I . — Education by Aye andSex .— tf KSKHAh POPVLA TIOX 


m 


Number in 1,000. 


Number in 1,000 Literate 

IN 

Nr if red in 



















Kiutim m 1 ivn 

I 

Litorate. 

Illiterate. 

Malay alam, 

Tamil. 

Other 

Lanffuaffe*. 

I,1M» LITERATE 
in English. 

Walks 


MM*- 



Female. 






; 
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■ 

. 

" 71 

.. 

r 

Both 

Sexes. 

1 
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0 

H 

i 

Female 

1 

Female. 
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I 

y 

1 

y 

fa 

y 

3 
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i is 
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y 
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2 

3 

1 4 
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6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 11 
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15 j 16 

17 
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. 19 

IH 

12-2 

17*3 

7-3 

987-8 

982-7 

992-7 

15-5 

6 T 1 

2-9 

10! -2 

•1 

•3 

•4 -2 

436 

1.048 

515 

Hi 

01*9 

136*3 

431 

908-1 

863-7 

956-9 

1250 

393 

23-4 

590 

I 5-5 

1 1-3 

i -4 

41 

6 0 2*0 

288 

1,010 

;n»2 

■5-20 . 

169-2 

264*1 

57*9 

8408 

735-9 

942*1 

239-8 

520 

8-7 

I 3-9 8 

100 

17*6 ! 2-7 

227 

1.321 

157 

Plover.) 180*2 

319-6 

36*1 

819-8 

680*4 

964-9 

2806 

310 

911 

1 

5-4 

6-:i 

! -7 

1 

6-7 

11-9, 14 
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1,;V)2 

111 

ftiTAL • 

1236 

214-7 

30*7 

876-4 

785-3 

969-3 
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| 57-3 

4'5 j 3-9 

r •» 

' "m7 

8-71 1:1 
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Subsidiary Table II.- 

-Edit 

cation by Age, Sex and Religion, ” ( 1 ) JILWL'S, 


Numhhk IK 1,000. 

Number in 1,000 Literate 

IN 

Number in 
1.000 Literate 

IN EnoUsII. 

Fl.MAI.ES TO 1,000 

A<4K- 

rtnon. 

Literate. 

Illiterate. 

Malayalam. 

Tamil. 

Other 

LanKimjfea. 

Males. 






. 

4) 

I 






1 
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y 

*4 



A 

4> 

1 

i 

V 

V 

Female. 

V 
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y 
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1 

! y 

y j l 

y 

1 

‘ I 

q 



3 

s 

« 

fa 

0 

h 

1 

§ 

H 

a 

13 

8 

3 

V 

fa 

13 

S 

0 

h 

h \£ 

3 

i 

3“ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

» 

u 

8 

* 

10 

11 

12 

1 111 

14 

15 | 16 

17 

,8 

.9 

0-10.. 

11-3 

16-8 

61 

988-7 

983-2 

993-9 

15-2 

5-5 

31 

■9 

•1 

1 1 

2 

• 3 : 0 

373 

1.043 

197 

10-15.. 

86-9 

132-3 

350 

914-1 

867*7 

965-0 

121*8 

32-9 

26 4 

4-5 1 -8 

1 .*> 

2'8 

4-9| -4 

242 

1,016 

71 

l.)-‘20 . . 

149-5 

253-6 

49-9 

850-5 

746-4 

950 1 

231-8 

460 

66-2 

6-9 U 2-9 

■4 

77 

15-21 -5 

205 

1 3,'KI 

30 

20 A over 

1682 

304-9 

28-5 

831-8 

695 1 

971-5 

268-8 

26-2 

99-4 

4-2 

4-:.! .-4 

50 

. 

9-7 ; -:. 

92 

1,309 

28 

Total . . 

U7i 

2079 

25-4 

882*9 

792 1 

974-6 

184-7 

2 : 1-5 

63-7 

:i-« 

27 


38 

7-3 | '3 
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1,218 

:i5 

Subsidiary Table II . — Education by Aye, 

Sex 

and Religion,- 

-(2) Ml SAUtAMS. 



Numurh in 1,000. 

Number in 1,000 Literate in 

Number in 
1,000 Literate 
IN FjN'MLIBII. 

Females to 1,000 
Males. 
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Literate. 
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13 
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18 
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M 
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22-7 

32 

9-8 

23 

•3 
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44 
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1533 

16 2 
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60 

24 1 

54 
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Subsidiary Tabi.k II. — Education by Age , Sex and Religion. — ( 4) ARIMISTS. 


Age- 

period. 


Number in 1 , 000 . 


Literate. 


Illiterate. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0-10 .. 

. . 

. . 

.. 

1,000 

MV — 15 . . 

*7 

12 

.. 

000*3 

15 — 20 .. 

2*4 

! 30 

14 

007*0 

20 & over. 

i 

32 

1 

5*2 

12 

: 006*8 

Total ,.J 

2 -.; 

3*3 

*8 

007*0 


0 


Number in 1,000 Literate in 


Malay alam. 

f 


1,000 
998*8 
91 M 3 4 
004*8 


990*7 


1,000 

1,000 

008*0 


000*2 


1*2 

36 

3*2 


33 


Tamil. 

1 

6 

1 

B 

n 


Other 

Languages. 


12 


13 


Nuinm* in 
1,000 Literate 
in English. 


14 


15 


10 


Femii.es 

Mai. 


17 


Subsidiary Tablk III. — Education hy Aye, Sex and Natural Divisions or Taluks . 


Literate per 1,000. 


Natural Division* 
ok Taluks. 

1 

0 - 

10. 

10 - 15. 

15 - 20. 

20 and over. 

All ages. 

Males. 

• Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe. 
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Fe- 

males. 
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Fe- 

males. 
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Sexes. 
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Fe 
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2 

3 

4 

5 
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34*8 
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44*5 
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27*0 
32*2 
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48*0 

0 

7 

8 
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0 
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11 
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Subsidiary Table IV .— English Education by Age , Sex and Natural 
■ » Divisions or Taluks, 


Wwiem Division 

1. Agaatisvaram . 

2. Eraniel .. . 

3 . Vilavankod . 

4. Neyyattinkara . 

5. Trivandrum . 

6. Chirayinkil 

7. Quflon 

8. Karunagapalli . 

9. Kartikapalli . 

10. Ambalapuzha . 

lit. Shertnllay .. . 
1 12. Parur 

13. Yaikam . . . 

14. Tiru valla . . . 

15. Mavelikara 


Ea*lt.m Dirixion. 

16. Tovala .. .. 

17. Kalkulam .. .. 

18. Nedumangad • •' 

19. Kottarakara .. 
‘20. Pattanapuram . . 

21. t Shencottoh.. .. 

22. Kunnattur.. .. 

23. Chengannur . * 

24. Changaoachery.. 

25. Koitayam .. .. 

26. Ettamaour . . .* 

27. Miaachil .. .. 

28. Todnpusha 

29. Ifavattopusha .. 

30. Ktmnainad 

31. Alangad .. .. 

32. Cardamom Hitts 

Total 

liMl) into 


Literate per 1,000. 


Natural Divisions 
or Taluks. 


ft— 10. 10 — 15. 15—20.| 20 and over. All Age*. 

J&. pSL. £1 & 

” 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
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3*3 *8 8*0 *3 5*9 *2 

2-4 35i 12-9 948 144 643 99 


5*2 39 

2*5 1 

2*9 .. 

12*8 3*5 


1 1*9 

2 9*3 
5*5 
4*8 

1 5*7 


18*2 4*7 

74 1-5 

162 *6 

21*7 3*4 

4-5 *7 

19-5 4*1 

79 .. 

133 12 

12*1 17 


201 28 
76 12 

43 1 

16*9 24 

47 3 

164 3*2 


8*6 16*0 15 

44 74 14 

25 4*4 -4 

2*4 4*4 2 

29*0 48*6 8*8 

2 7 6*1 4 

80 13 6 25 

2*9 5*0 H 

' 21 4*2 1 

7 6 12*9 2 1 

1*8 3*2 *3 

70 11*7 2 1 

1*9 3 0 *2 

30 5*5 4 

2*8 5*2 4 


•3 7-a 9*0 19-9 I 3-0 I 14-a W 9*0 10*4 1-6 


■3 3*7 2*7 

33 2 i 

.. f 31 *3 

1*5 3*8 *9 

■5 13*5 , . 

•7 3*6 . . 

•6 16*2 1*2 

21*3 124*6 219 

5*6 .. 

•3 3 * 2 *.. 

14 .. 

•7 2*1 .. 

3*3 .. 

1*3 9*1 1*7 

3*2 16*4 4*0 

T 9 uT a»3 1 
a*o i 7*e a*? 


‘5 

3*8 

74 

4 

10 

54 | 

99 

9 

1*0 

30 

6*2 

■H 

1 

14 

27 

1 

14 

4 1 

6*8 

H 

1*2 

5*9 

10 8 

•H 


168 12 

1*6 •• 


30*0 3*3 19 6 


*9 .. 

16 1 

5*8 *6 

32*1 0*4 


7*6 10 j 3*1 
57 7 16*3 j 25*7 

11*9 I 1*4 I 5*0 I 


37*5 «'6 


84 1*9 
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Subsidiary Table V . — Education by Selected Castes , 7W6es or 



Proportion of 

LITERATES PER 

1,000 ON COR RES* 

Per Mille on Caste total or persons literate in 


Nt’MRKR 

Caste, 

Triuk or Race. 

PONDINO PROVIN- 
CIAL TOTAL OF 
LITERATES. 

• 

English. 

Malay alam. 


Tamil. 

1 ERATEj 
*ER l,UU0. 

i • 

Per- 

sons. 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Per- 

sons 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Per- 
. sons. 

Male! 

Fe- 

males 

Per- 
. sons 

Male 

Fe- 

males 

Per- 
. sons 

Males 

h 

males 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

HINDU. 

Ampalavaai . . . . 

7-0 

6*8 

127 

28*6 

36-1 


996*0 

995-9 

996-5 

135-9 

164-8 

24 6 

6294 

423-8 

mi 

Ampattan . . . 

43 

4*5 

2*8 

12*8 

11*1 

31 5 

8920 

'886*6 

960-7 

204-6 

207-4 

173 2 

910-4 

837-5 

9853 

Brahmin (Malayala) 

m» 

10*6 

18*6 

5*2 

6*2 

1*2 

990*3 

988*5 

997-6 

78-3 

92-9 

19 2 

551-0 

337-4 

80S-* 

Brahmin (Others) 

37*0 

37*7 

323 

196*3 

214*7 

33*2 

740*9 

7527 

642-5 

794-3 

j 809-4 

G68-7 

594-4 

302-3 

909-7 

Chekkala . . . . 

43 

44 

3*5 

9*5 

10-G 

•• 

800-3 

802*7 

778-5 

3661 

368-5 

335-4 

896-4 

8133 

9792 

Che tti 

77 

8*4 

2*8 

13*9 

14*2 

8*0 

645*3 

614*8 

656 0 

588-5 

592-1 

512-0 

823-3 

670-4 

981? 

fluvuii 

08-5 

104*7 

53*8 

4*9 

6*0 

2*5 

985*0 

984-8 

987-6 

82-0 

83-5 

62-0 

927 0 

862-9 

990-2 

Kummalan . . . . 

40-7 

43 0 

18*2 

20 

2*7 

•• 

822*5 

824*6 

787-5 

2715 

272 G 

251-8 

8760 

766-9 

986;i 

Kanian 

8*4 

8*7 

61 

•3 

•4 

•• 

995*4 

995*7 

992-7 

1292 

135-9 

Gl-8 

705-0 

481-3 

9441 

Konkani 

62 


26 

24 6 

25*6 

8*5 

95:4*0 

9579 

804-4 

204-6 

206-5 

169-5 

727-6 

509 5 

070 . 

Kuravan 

*7 

*6 

li 

8*3 

I0'3 

•• 

9380 

922*7 

1,000 

86-8 

108-2 

.. 

995-5 

992-5 

998'i 

K irslman vakai 

3-8 

4 1 

1*6 

2i8 

22*3 

13 7 

474-9 

47*2-3 

520-5 

932-3 

935-4 

876-7 

847-4 

706-8 

98l-i 

Kudumi 

n 

11 

*6 

7*8 

84 

•• 

815*6 

801-1 

1,000 

83 1 

840 

71-4 

947 1 

910-1 , 991 ; 

1 

Marakkau 

10 

21 

*9 

15*5 

1C'5 


994*4 

994*0 

1,000 

103-1 

109-3 

.. 

939-3 

884-5 

993: 

Maran 

13 0 

138 

14*9 

10*7 

123 

•• 

994*9 

995*0 

9940 

134-7 

147-5 

50-9 

7974 

615-6 

946"* 

Maravaii 

14 

1*2 

*4 

27*2 

234 

•• 

716 

72*4 

55-0 

985-2 

984^-5 

1,000 

942-8 

892-1 

991-8 

Nayar 

3090 

305*7 

332 1 

271 

29*7 

10*5 

993*9 

993*4 

997-2 

208-6 

2314 

60-8 

783-6 

624-2 

942-1 

Pantaram . . 

32 

34 

H 

5*2 

5*5 

•• 

743*7 

740*4 

80:4-3 

413-3 

418-0 

327-9 

9034 

819-3 

981 **’ 

Para van 

17 

1*7 

1*6 

9*6 

10*8 

•• 

150*6 

151*6 

142*9 

862-2 

862-8 

867 1 

9914 

984-4, 

998 -« 

Pulayan 

10 

*9 

1*3 


•• 

• • 

974*9 

976*7 

965-5 

41-9 

433 

34-5 

998-3 

997-9 ! 999-1 

Shan nun (Channan) 

15-8 

17*2 

6*1 

6*4 

6*1 

10*9 

189*4 

184*6 

284-7 

904-6 

911-0 

777*4 

9630 

! 

930-2 

9964 

Valuti .. ,, . , 

1-3 

14 

•7 


•• 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

.. 

V « 


966-6 

933*6 

91 * 5*6 

Vanian 

3*0 

3*2 

1*2 

10*2 

10*7 

•• 

516*2 

521*9 

392-9 

745-2 

744*9 

750*0 

922-2 

853-2 j 

9919 

Vela n 

26 

26 

2G 


•• 

• • 

997*9 

997*6 

1,000 

335 

382 

.. 

918-3 

854-3 j 

9801 

Vellalan 

31*0 

32*9 

17*3 

77*8 

825 

14*2 

544*8 

543*3 

564-4 

814-6 

8260 

659-8 

769-3 

I 

565-8! 

968-6 

M USA f, MAX. 
















Native Mahommedan 

4P8 

449 

19*5 

62 

5*4 

2*3 

054*7 

65?7 

606 0 

484-5 

490-9 

379-2 

917-9 

849-5 

990-3 

CUItlSTIAX. 
















Eurasian 

2*9 

1*8 

10*6 1 

>49*2 

940*7 

960*0 

383-8 

4712 

274-8 

142*1 

188-1 

84*6 

2864 

238-7 

337-5 

Native Christian . . 

296*9 

284*0 

389*0 

51i 

60-3 

54*8 

917-6 

9241 

884-2 

140-3 

fc9*4 

144 9 

r 

844*3 

742-9 

9190 
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Subsidiary VI . — Progress of Education since 1&91 l>y 
Natural Divisions and Taluks. 


Naturai. Divisions 
and Taluks- 


Number ok 
Literates above 
15 YEARS or AGE 
in 1,000 Males. 


Number ok 
Literates above 
15 years ok age 
in 1, 0WJFemai.es. 


Variation : 

Im hkask ( f ) 
or Dk(KEase( -). 


Mai.k*. ! Fimai vs- 


W'«»f«ni IHrioon. 

1. Agastisvaram • • 

2. Eraniel . • 

3. Vilavankod 

4. Neyyattinkara - - 

5. Trivandrum 
fi. Chirayinkil 

7. Quilon • • 

8. Karunagapalli .. 

0. Kartikapalli 

10. Anibalapuzha -• 

11. Slier tallay 

12. Parur -- 

I 13. Vaikiim .. 

14. Tiruvalla 

15. Mavelikara 

Total . 

fritter* Dvi ion. 

16. Tovala •• 

17. Kalkulam 

18. Nedumangad^ ■ • 

19. Kottarakara •• 

20. Pattanapuram .. 

21. Shoncottah 
* 2*2. Kunnattur 

23. Chengannur • • 

24. Changanachery.. 

25. Kottayam 

26. Ettumanur 

27. Minachil-- 

26. Todupuaha 

29. Muvaltupuiha •• 

30. Kunnitnail 

31. Alangad 

82. Cardamom Hill* 

ToTai. 

Tot«i* at*** 


2 | 

3 J- 

4 r 

177-3 

1993 

18-8 I 

176-8 

1080 j 

17-8 

123-4 

1523 

16-3 

144-8 

107*7 

18-3 

261’6 

2720 

44-7 

141-1 

144 6 j 

14-8 

171-8 

182*4 i 

1 

17-8 

182-8 

1030 

16-8 

181-8 

1761 

27-4 

263-4 

247 1 

27-6 

227-8 

29V4 

26-4 

330-3 

107-3 

87-6 

218-2 

1823 

20-8' 

1 

316-3 

257*2 

| 45*2 

| 

178-2 

150*8 

25*2 

300-2 

1945 

20*1 


aio-8 

188-8 

141-3 

162-6 

187-7 

162-8 

132-6 

230-3 

236-6 

327-1 

187-8 

311-8 

167-1 

130-8 

108-8 

144-0 

164-8 


1857 , 

11*1 

1 

149*4 

17*1 

1339 j 

10*5 

109*1 

10*4 

1466* 

11*8 

147 0 

7*0 

930 t 

7.7 

2238 , 

18*0 

190 4 

50 0 

212 2 

47*2 

254*3 

19*9 

3:155 

43*8 

1059 

8*7 


+ 34 + * 

+ 16-3 + l-« 

_ ta il - n o 



- 41 V 7 ! 

- 40-5 

+ 17-5 i 

- 30*5 

+ 371 j 

4 22*9 

1 18-8 | 

5*2 

+ 8-8 1 

4 *2 
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Subsidiary Table VII. — Education by Religion and Taluks, 


Hindus. 



Pfopobtion peb 10,000. 

Taluks. 

Hindus, 

• 

•i Muaal- 
mans, 

i 

Christians 



1* Tovala . . 

2. Agastisvaram 

3. Eraniel .. 

4. KalkuUm 

5. Vilavankod 

0. Neyyattinkara 

7. Trivandrum 

8. Nodumangad 

9. Chirayinkil 

10. Kottarakara 

11. Pattanapuram 

12. Shencottah 

13. Quilon . . 

14. Kunnattur 

15. Karunagapalli 

16. Kartikapalli 

17. Mavelikara 

18. Chenpannur 

19. Tiru valla.. 

20. Ambalapuzha 

21. Shertallay 

22. Vaikam . . 

23. Ettumanur 

24. Kottayam 

25. Changanachery 

26. Minachil .. 

27. Muvattupuzha 

28. Todupuaha 

29. Kunnatnad 

I 30. Alangad . . 

31. Parur 

32. Cardamom Hills 


8811 
1,007 4 
1,832-3 
927 0 
906-3 
982-5 
1,062-8 
845-5 
1, 08^-5 
704-5 
959-4 
1,146-9 
1,066-4 
1,217-3 
1,772-2 
1,540-1 
1,346 9 
1,242-5 
1,173-4 
1,864-1 
1,390-9 
1,690-0 
815-9 
970-9 
723*4 
1,074-2 
1,608-9 
726-3 


657-7 
838-9 
1,007 1 
887-2 
345-9 
474-6 
884-7 
617-0 
1,133-5 
1,769-8 
1,188-0 
1,615-9 
1,463-7 
2,408-8 
1,732-9 
1,374-7 
4,305-9 
648-0 
998-4 
208-3 
433-3 


919-7 

1,124-6 

971-8 

708-3 

494-1 

8334 

1,9464 

1,141-8 

1,5439 

1,155-9 

1,461-3 

1,758-0 

1.241- 7 

1.241- 9 
1,513-7 
1,987-5 
1,853 6 
1,909-6 
2,676-2, 
2,109-5 
1,498-8 
1,946-4 
1.247-5 
2,764-2 
2,041-3 
9,243-2 

853-1 

1 , 111*0 

667-1 

962-1 


1.166-3 

2.148-9 

4,092-2 

3,514-9 

MS-8 : 

1,874-7 


Musalmans. 

CDbistxans. 

Order 

in 

respect 

of 

literacy. 

Order 

in 

respect 
of nu- 
merical 
strength 

Order 

in 

respect 

of 

literacy. 

Order 

in 

respect 
in nu- 
merical 
strength 

i 7 

8 

9 

10 


22 29 


2 f 

21 

28 

11 

22 

2d 

5 

25 

1 

14 

24 

19 

23 

14 

21 

19 

28 

21 

12 

17 

28 

27 

16 

25 

13 

15 

6 

19 

3 

90 

32 

16 

31 

19 

19 

23 

4 

29 

2 

15 

13 

9 

20 

9 

8 

18 

7 

26 

13 

12 


22 11 
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Subsidiary Table VIII .— Education in Urban and Rural areas. 

URBAN. 


taluks. 


i 


1. Agastisvaram •• 

2. Trivandrum 

3. Shencottah • • 

4. Quilon 

5. Kartikapalli .. 

6. Amaplapuzha .. 

7. Kottayam 

8. Ch&nganachery 

9. Parur .. 


Total 


Number in 1,000. 


Literate. Illiterate. 


Literate in 
English. 


RURAL. 


NUMBER IN 1,000. 


Total 

Pojtula- 

tion. 


Total 

Literate. 


| Literate. 


Illiterate. 


Literate 
in English. 


Total 


Total 


Pc li mU * Literate 
turn. 


1875 

280-9 

101-4 

176-9 

175-5 

188-8 

3086 

189*5 

220-3 

225*6 


812*5 

719-1 

898-G 

823- 1 

824- 5 
81V2 
6914 
810-5 
779-7 


774*4 


232 

61-7 

10-2 

26-3 

127 

23-9 

75-7 

10-7 

18-9 


123-7 
219-7 
1003 
148-5 
72 4 
126-5 
2452 
5G l 2 
85-8 


75-7 

97-0 

84-2 

97-0 

1180 

160*1 

201-0 

1611 

164-2 


38*4 I 170*4 V6-8 


7 

8 

9 

924-3 

3D 

394 

1X130 

4 1 

426 

915-8 

45 

MO 

9030 

5-5 

57-0 

882-0 

1-9 

j 16' 4 

1 839-9 

29 

1 * 18-0 

799-0 

6*8 

340 

838-9 

1 10 

121 

835'8 

1 43 

26-4 



883*2 

i 

"i”* 8 

24*1 


Subsidiary 

Number in 1,000. 


Table IX. — Education in 'Joicns by Aye and Su. 



Literate. 


Illiterate. 


Number in 1,000 Literate in NrMIirulN 1.nw FrMA|jl;H iol,UU>* 
| Literate in Male*. 


MalayalamJ Tamil, languages | 


Ekulinii. 


AflE- 

PERIOD. 

• 

Both Sexes. 

Male. 

1 

\ 

i 

H 1 

Male. 

Female. [ 

1 

&> 

i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

8 

9 

0-10 .. 

32*2 

407 

23-9 

967-8 

959-3 

9761 

33 1 

191 

10-15 .. 

202D 

2741 

123-9 

7960 

7259 

870*1 

2263 

108-3 

15-20 

3205 

47M 

163-3 

979-5 

5269 

8307 

3804 

1295 

20 and over 

BOW 

499D 

98-3 

697-8 

5010 

906*7 

366-5 

71-8.1 

679^ 

Total .. 

225*6 

sow 

86*2 

1774-4 

6400 

L 

913-8 

2711 



1° I 

11*5 

86-9 

198-6 


53 

262 

42-5 

248 


10 


! 4 

il 

* 

! 

•a 1 

I 1 

1 

! v 1 

. I *2 : 

■S ! ! i 

I ( j.g . 

§ ! fi ||u. 

| ; | !p 

13 | 14 

15 16 

T 7 1 ix ; «» 

'7 

33 

-“I 111 

4.4 ! •2:10171 I.OWJ'-M? 

! ! i ! 

2-4 

35-4 

514 ! 153 

1 

417*4 1,114-2200-9 

1 

60 

\ 1 

83'4 I486! 207 

1 i 

1 1 

:w*2'3 1,60)0; i:i8 6 
! 1 .... 


303 


181-5 j 21-8* 19-7 


4’9 


46*8' 80*3 11 3 1761 1, 701*7 132 : 


3*2 ! 38-4] 65'5 , 104 2308 1-3754 153*2 


iis 
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Diagram. N9 17. 

Showing fbr each Taluk the number of literates in 1Q0OO of 
, Hindus, Musalmans & Christians. 



Taluks 


; Tovaia 
Agastisvaram 
Eranlel 
Kaikuiam 
\ vilavankod 
\ Neyyattfnkara 
7 Trivandrum 
9 Nedumangad 
9 Chirayinkil 

0 Kottarakara 

1 Pattanapuram 
12 Shencottah 

3 Quilon 

4 Kunnattur 

5 Karunagapalll 
9 Kartikapalli 

7 Maveiikara 
B Chengannur 
9 TiruvaMa 
0 Ambaiapuzha 
t Shertallay 
-2 Vaikam 

23 Ettumanur 

24 Kottayam 

25 Changanacher 

26 Minachil 

27 Muvattupuzha 

28 Todupuzha 

29 Kunnatnad 

30 Alangad 
3t Parur 


32 Cardj 



» HCrtKHCt 

mmmm Hindus 

VutilWM 
au m' jLs m A Ckriittftai 

lithographed In Survey OM<e 'frivondrvm', 1% 



-.ifc-.V' 
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Diagram. NQ 18. 

Showing the literates by age in every 10,000 Hindus 
Musalmans and Christians. 

MALES 



I 

* 

Uthayrmphvd in Suruey Offtct Trivandrum 


Trivandrum* 



Olyipter.vn. 


* 

Diagram. NP 19. 

Shoving the literates in every 10,000 of certain selected castes. 



Caste s. 

Eurasian 
Brahmin (Malayala) 
Brahmin (Others). .. 
Ambaiftvaai 
Kanlan 
Konkani . 

Veiiala 
Nayar 
Maran 
Chettl 
Native Christian 

Krlshnan Va&al 
Kimmaia ... . 
Chekkala 

Pandaram 

Ampattan 
; Native Muealman 

Velan 

Vanian 
llavan 




Toral 


Bsssam 

1 7 


L U trite 


Mri wgrophed *in Survey Office Tn'vand ru fnfifj 


Cgntu* Office Trlvendrym 


10.000 



Diagram NO 20. 

Showing the number of English literates in each Taluk 

* 

in 10,000 of the population. 


i S £ & 



2 Agastiavaram 


8 


4 Kalkulam 

5 Vilavankod 

6 Neyyattinkara 

7 Trivandrum 

8 Nedumangad 

9 Chirayinkil 

to Kottarakara 

11 Pattanapuram 

12 Shencottan 

13 Quilon 

1 14 Kunnattur 


15 KarunagapaHi 

16 Kartikapalli 

17 Mavelikara 

18 Chengannur 

19 Tiruvalla 

20 Ambaiapuzha 

21 Shertallay 

22 Vaikam 

23 Ettumanur 

24 Kottayam 

25 Changanachary 

26 Minachil 

27 Muvattupuzha 

28 Todupuzha 

29 Kunnatnad 



8 8 8 S 8i 


$ S 8 

« w 55 


UfhfrmpkHl (*$ur<*f Gffim Trlv*4n»*> 


Qtf ’wf friwvnSn/m. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

LANGUAGE. 
(TABLE X.) 


148. General — 149. Classification of Languages returned— 150. Malagabm 
—151. Tamil— 152. Other Mian Vernaculars— 153. European Languages 
— 154. Variation from precious Census. 


1 4 S. u Language lias marvels of her own ” wrote Prof. Max Miiller “ which 
she unveils to the enquiring glance of the patient 
student. There are chronicles lielow her surface, there 


Qeneral. 


arc sermons in every word.'* \ iewed in the light of these observations the langu- 
ages spoken in Travancorc will not be unworthy of study. 1 hough Malay alum is 
the chief Vernacular of Travancore and is the house-hold tongue of over 80 per 
cent, of its population, the presence, on a noticeable scale, of other languages m the 
country serves to furnish indications of its previous history. Ibit an enquiry into their 
several beginnings and mutual relationships would tike us far afield. It may, how- 
ever, lie premised tliat the jiositiou of Malayalain in reference to Iamd and Sanskrit 
is more filial than friendly and that the shaping of its language ami literature that 
the English tongue is silently engaged in, is, if not already marked, bound to 
show itself in profound changes before long. Malabar in its Cis-gluUian isolation 
was, till a few centuries ago, comparatively free from outside influence*-* circum- 
stance that accounts for the earliest Hindu customs and manners being found here 
in a better state of preservation than elsewhere. Sanskrit was the appointed lan- 
guage of Indian literature and Prakrit, a corruption of Sanskrit, the spoken dialect. 
Philologists have not been wanting who have traced significant affinities x ' ! '' ^ , n ft 
the South Indian languages and the PrakVit, and Maim in Hook X of his C harm 
Sdstra refers to the Dravidians as Kshatriyas-now probably altered beyond recog- 
nifeion by vicissitudes of fortune operating over im immense len^t 1 o time slI|( X) 
Dravidian group of languages as the Southern branch of the Aryan family. Su ce 
it to say that the record left by the great legislator of India has not yet been nut » 
ritatively disproved. Under the orthodox scheme of caste as it is now tending to a. 
even in the West, technical education in arts and industries, but imparte 1 mos y a 
home by the natural Gurus, the parents, absorbed the greatest attention ami did m 
require anymore culture than is involved in reading, writing ant ari ’ mc 
one generally would concern himself with the literary am ot er < UHH '^ 
not to do so u part of the caste ordinance. The preservation of the ^r-bho 
the country in a lingua incognito to the general only served to add to ts 
and dignity and wa^ not looked upon as a grievance by any. 1 ** with A. shuffl 
ing of the social cards, these ideas ceased to have < oininancc » ( j ;,j. 

(^fusion of caste functions ensued. Every onto w.shed to » 
den patrimony which appeared then for the first time as an unrighteous monopoly 
7. JSw privdWed 51 Each Vernacular language winch, under a co-o, pern- 

t. rSSCsSL • *— ■» *“ -tr : 

• subsidiary* function in reference to the common heritage, the bansknt, set 
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wap: tixx. itself up in rivalry as against an overlord who had been < too long tolerated. 
•aba. 14S. General literature, $Sfc«ophy, science and even ritualism were thrown into channels 
accessible to all. THm happened on the West coast as in the rest of India and 
it was under circumstances such as these that the development of the South Indian 
Vernaculars into literary languages began. The exact place in this group that 
may be assigned to Malayalam and its relations to the language of the country 
„ beyond the ghAts, it may be of interest to know. 

The question that meets the enquirer at the outset is whether Malayalam is 
an independent branch of the Dravidian group or only a recent derivative from its 
chief member, the Tamil. Dr. Gundert held that it was independent, but 
Dr. Caldwell took the other view. Referring to the evidence furnished by the 
oldest copper-plates and stone inscriptions, we find that the language shows 
very little resemblance to modern Malayalam, but is closely akin to the ancient 
classical Tamil known as Sen Tamil. There are in them, no doubt, words and 
forms which are peculiar to Malayalam but the general style of the language in 
which they' are written is Tamil. No one that is unacquainted with Sen Tamil 
can understand the Syrian Christian inscriptions of the 8th and 9th centuries. 
Ancient Malayalam works now extant may be taken as corroborative evidence. 
RAmacharitam which is about the earliest Malayalam composition we possess 
points to a time when Malayalam and Tamil exhibited very few differences. The 
RAmakathappAttu of Ayyippilla A sail which the NAyars of South Travancore 
cherish with great reverence even to-day and the RAmAyana of Kannassa Panikkar 
are essentially Tamil i/i diction, style and metre. Taking an instance of a work 
belonging to a part of Malabar further north than Travancore, we note that the 
1 ayyannflr PattAla which, from internal evidence, has been adjudged to belong to 
the beginning of the Malayalam era and the Yatrakali songs of the NambAtiris 
show Tamil admixture on a large scale. Nor do the earliest documents found in this 
country read a different tale. In money-acknowledgment-receipts, in sale and mort- 
gage deeds and in time-honored phrases and official formulas, Tamil words, pure 
and simple, are found to occur. Malayalam poets have not yet left off number and 
sex inflexions for verbs, unknown to modern prose. In the language of Pulayas 
and analogous castes, Tamil words are frequently met with. Further evidence 
of the parental relation of Tamil to Malayalam is furnished by the use of th£ 

^ ft tteluthu or the ChcrapAndya character in which Malayalam was once written, 
having been co-extensive with the sway of the Tamil Language. Till very recently, 
the Malayalam numerals used to be the same as those of the Tamil and have not 
yet the fractional representations for which Tamil is noted. For purposes of 
accounts, Tamil figures, Tamil characters and even Tamil men enjoy a traditional 
preference in Travancore. These and similar facts have been taken to warrant the 
conclusion that the history of Malayalam is but that of a local dialect, assuming, 
by a combination of circumstances of which the decline of the power ofthe Tamil 
kings in Malabar was one, the character of an independent language. It may, 
however, be stated that, though the literature of the one may be unintelligible to 
the students of the other, a Malayali and a Tamilian are never perfect straogers and 
are able to make themselves understood without appreciable difficulty. 

In trying to trace the evolution of Malayalam in order of time, we find that 
the ancient Sanskrit writers called all the South Indian languages by the common 
name, DrAvidi. But Varilhamiham, the great Indian Astronomer of the 6th 
century, makes a difference between the Eastern and the Western branches. This 
tempts one to infer that, in his time, the beginnings of the separatibn of Malayalam 
and Tamil were being made. But AlWrfini, the Musalman scholar at the court of 
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Mahmftd oE Ghaznif writing at the beginning of the 11th century, says 14 Malibar ohaf.'vxxi 
which extends from Karoha to Kulara is 300 parasangs long|| { The whole country faaa. 149. 
produces the pan. There is much coined gold and silver Jiere which is not 
exported to any place. They speak a mixed language like the men of the Khabhalik 
iu the direction of Itftm whom they resemble in marfy respects.” AlbcrAni is re- 
cognised os a faithful chronicler of the men and manners of his time and in all pro* 
bability the separation had not then become complete. When we come to the 13th 
century we find Marco Polo remarking, 44 The people of Melibar have. a language 
of their own and a King of their own and pay tribute to nobody.”* Marco Polo’s 
visit to Malabar was in 1280 A. D. and the separation must have been nearly 
over by that time. And coming to more recent times, we find Portuguese writers 
giving the name 4 Maleama’ to the language which by imperceptible gradations differ- 
entiated itself and became absolutely and essentially distinct from Tamil, 

In connection with the growth and development of Malayalam as a literary 
language, the immortal name of RAnianujan Ezhutlmchan deserves the first mention. 

The poetical style of Malayalam composition called Manipravdlam (literally a 
string of gems and corals) the Macaroni verse of Malabar, then came into prominence 
and Malayalam writings in general began to assume distinctive characteristics.* 

Various other influences have also been at work. Maharaja MurlAnda Varum, the 
conqueror and consolidator, with Dalawa R&ma Iyen, of all fravancorc, was not less 
renowned in the love of letters. All his successors have been accomplished scholars 
and distinguished patrons of learning. With the establishment of treaty relations 
with the British, the English language began to influence Malayalam much more 
than the Portuguese and the Dutch which had gone before, but whjeh had only 
lent some words relating to dress and commerce. 1 he development given to the 
language by the propagandist labors of Missionary societies in Kottayam and Manga- 
lore is also worthy of note in this connection. 1 lie introduction ol printing, 
the organization of the Travancore Book Committee and the recognition of Mala- 
yalam as one of the optional languages by the University ol Madras were 
other events that helped the cause of the language to a great extent. Rut 
the most remarkable progress belongs to the last vieenniurrt. During thin 
period, several useful English works have been translated; Sanskrit plays and ptxnns 
and even a Tamil book, the classic Kural,f have been rendered into Mala) alum , 
original writings of value have been attempted and associations for providing 
healthy nutrition for the language and for promoting learning have been organized. 

But it has to be stated at the same time that a great deal more has yet to be done 
and that this is but the beginning. Competitive literature of all kinds has first to 
b$ carefully eschewed. Accurate accounts of the country s economic condition 
which are a grave desideratum have to be brought into existence and the recognition 
that is, slowly progressing has yet to grow deeper, that a clear conception of the pre- 
sent with spference to the past — not merely the dark medieval is the surest guide to 
the correct shaping of the future on healthy co-operative lines. Language is the life 
of the nation and literary patriotism is one of the most effective known to history. 

149. Of the Languages for which statistics have been collected for India at this . 

Census, forty -one. have been returned from Travan- 
d, core. In Imperial Table X, they have been arranged 
ftuMiDiAinr Table i. into the three following groups : — 

A. Vernaculars of India. 

1. Vernacular* of Trtraooore# 

No. of language* returned .... 2 ^ ^ 

7 ha 314 V«l UCotaKl YoV. ‘ Mv» Polo.' ’ 

. ttyMr. A. OwUi nn»r, * *, a. U, Judg* Tr»«»cor. HI*. Curt, who ha. trotoUd a* Bbtftnl Cltt 4«1 
Stafcnpon'. ' Kto* Uw.’ ' Wcrcbut <* VeoiM,' 
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2. Other Indian Vernacularf. c 

No. of languages returned. . . . . . 24 

B. Vernaculars of Asiatic countries bevond India, 

No. of languages roturned 5 

C. European languages. 

No. of languages returned 10 

To enable the statistics relating to language being incorporated with tin? 
results of the Linguistic Survey, copies of I)r. Grierson’s Index of Languages 
were circulated among Census officers. In Subsidiary Table I appended to this 
Chapter, the languages returned have been, it will be noted, brought into accord with 
the classification furnished by him. The languages foreign to India have been 
shown se|Mrately as per the scheme shown in the Supplementary Index. A column 
is also added giving, for purposes of reference, the group under which each lan- 
guage is shown in the Imperial Table. 

It will be seen from Subsidiary Table I that the Dravidian Family is what we 
are most concerned with in Travancore. Before Dr. Caldwell brought the name 
‘Dravidian’ into general usage, the linguistic group which the term now indicates 
•was called ‘Tainulic ’ after the name of its most highly developed member. 

More than four-fifths of the population of Travancore have returned Malayalam 
as their parent-tongue. Of the remaining one-fifth, four-fifths again speak Tamil 
and one-fifth is distributed over Konkani, Marathi, Telugu, Hindustani, &c. If 
the four languages just named be excepted, English is the most prevalent tongue, 
being the house-hold, language of 6 persons in every 10,000. The number of 
persons who- have not returned any language is 25 against one ut the last Census. 

The relative prevalence of the several languages is shown in Subsidiary 
Table II. 


cha#. vm. 

VASA. 100. 


150. The Western division returns a greater ratio of the Malayalam speaking 
Malayalam. population than the Eastern, 55 per cent, against 45 

sdumuiakyiauu ii. in the latter. In a ten thousand of the population, 

the Western division returns 7,940 and the Eastern, 8,542. 

The largest pi'ojKirtions of Malayalnm-speaking peoples are found in the 
Taluks of Ivarunagapalli, Ettumanur, Muvattupuzha, Kottayam, Tiruvalla, Alangad 
and Minachil in each of which more than 98 per cent, of the population speak 
that tongue. The ratios are low in Eraniel, Kalkulam, Yilavankod, and the Car- 
damom Hills where the percentage varies from 8 in Eraniel to 28 in Vilavankod and 
lowest in Tovala, Shencottah and Agastisvaram where Malayalam is the household 
language only with between 5 and 6 per 1,000. 

Of the total number of Malayalam-speaking people in the State, the largest 
proportions are returned by Tiruvalla, Shertallay, Muvattupuzha, Quflon, Karu- 
naga|mlli and Kunnatnad which contain each more than 50 in a total of one thou- 
sand. Between these Taluks is contained nearly 32 per cent, of the total population 
that ordinarily speak the Malayalam language at home. 


Malayalam is singularly devoid of dialects. Mahl, the language of the Singh- 
alese settlers of Minicoi, a small island between the Laccadives and the Maladives, 
was for a long time supposed to be one and the only dialect of the Malayalam 
language. Though it has many Dravidian words in its vocabulary, it has no 
structural resemblance to Malayalam. Viewed, however, from the standpoint of 
local peculiarities, Malayalam may be taken to be of three kinds, Southern, Central 
and Northern. The Central is the standard adopted for purposes of literature. 
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The Southern i# characterized by its large admixture of Tamil worda and ita dia- cua* tu 
tinctly Tamil accenftiation. The Northern Malayalam with its peculiar intonation ***** IN 
u known by its marked tendency to the omission or the 1 devouring’ of syllables as 
it has been called. 

In addition to local peculiarities, there are whattnay be called linguistic man- 
nerisms for certain castes and tribes. In the language of the Pulayas as already 
noted and of the Christian fishermen on the court, there is a large admixture of 
Tamil words and endings. There are likewise distinguishing peculiarities in the 
speech of theNambfitiris, and of the Mappillas — the Nazarenes as well as the JAnakaa. 


151. The prevalence of Tamil is in inverse ratio to Malayalam. The former 
Tamil generally ’predominates in the South and the latter in 

the North. Though no clear line of demarcation 
can be drawn, it is nevertheless seen that Tamil is heard most spoken in the 
southern Taluks and that its strength diminishes as one proceeds North, Malayalam 
gradually stepping into its place. Taking the Natural divisions, we find that in 
10,000 of the population, the Western division returns 1,008 persons speaking Tamil 
while on the same number, the other division shows only I, .'Ml. The distribution 
of 10,000 Tamil speaking people over the two divisions gives 0,551 for the former 
and 3,446 for the latter. 

The Taluks which exhibit the largest proportion of Tamilian* arc Tovala 
(987 percent.), Agastisvaram (97), E ran id (91*6) and Shcncottnh (85*8) while 
the smallest ratios are found in Alangad (’8), Shertallay ( 1*1), Karunagapalli, 
Minichil and Kunnatnil, (1*2 percent) each. The large immigrant population 
from Bombay and upper India in connection with the Railway works do not speak 
any of the south Indian Vernaculars ami have, therefore, lowered the Tamil ratio 
in the Shencottah Taluk to a considerable extent. Ordinarily, Tovala is not more 
Tamil than Shencottah which marches quite close with Tinncvclly in this respect. 


Taking 10,000 of the Tamil speaking population and distributing them over 
the different Taluks, wc find that the highest numbers are returned by Eraniel 
(2,051), Agastisvaram (1,813;, Kalkulain ( 1,183) and Vilvankod ( 1,1 52) comprising 
in all more than GO par cent, of the State total for that language. I he lowest ratios 
are found in Alangad (13), Minaeliil (17}, Kottayam (26) and Kttnnuinur (27). 
In eighteen other Taluks the proportion is lictween 30 and 100 in the ten thousand. 


152. Of Indian Vernaculars other than Malayalam and I ami!, 21 have been re- 
turned at this Census. Of these, Konkani claims the 


Other Indian Vernacular*. 


foremost attention. The earliest Konkanis having mi- 


grated from their old homes and established themselves at the sea* port towns, the 
Western Natural division contains about four-fifths of the total Konkani speaking 


population of the State i. e. 8,878 against 1,400 in the Eastern division. The total 
number is 10,278 or 35 in 10,000 speaking all languages. They are most prevalent 
in the Taluks of Parur, Sliertallay and Ampilapftzha. 


Next to Konkani, comes Marathi which is spoken by 7,588 or *2 per cent, nt 
the population of the State. 

Telugu comes next to Marathi with 7,460 persons: Hindustani follows with a 
strength of 5,944. Canarcsc, Tula, Gujarati and Patnuli are each s]>okcn by 
between 1,000 to 1,500 persons. Together they aggregate 5,194. Kachchi is the 
parent-tongue of 321 persons, the 15 other Indian languages lading sjx>ken by 48 1 
persons in all. 
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1 53. Of the European languages, English is, of course, the largest spoken. 1 ,045 

males and 858 females have returned English as' the 
European MMmmm, parent^ngug an( ] mate U p g per. 10, 000 of the total 
population. 

182 persons — 110 males»and 72 females — speak Portuguese. 

154. Confining the comparison to the chief languages of thecountry, we find that 
the Malayalam speaking population has advanced by 
340,778 or 16*3 per cent, and the Tamilians, by 43,95) 
or 9 8 per cent. In the case of the former language, the 

increase now shown is about two and a halftimes that in 1891 when the increase 
was 141,817 or 7*3 per cent. The Tamil speaking people have increased more than 5 
times the rate shown at the last Census when there was an addition of 8,757 persons 
or 2 per cent, to their population of 1881. 


Variation from 
previous Census* 



t. ▼«*•] 
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SuBSIDJARV Table I. Cl(tsstJic<itioH of the Ldugiuiges returned. 


Iamilv. Branch. Group. Language. 


I * 


I Iranian Eastern 

I f South- 
I Western 


!<£ I j Indian. ^ Western 

M ® ) i 


Pashto 

Marathi 

Do. 

Singhalese 

Gujarati 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Panjabi 
Rajasthani 
Western Hindi 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. t 
Nagari 
Bengali 
Oriya 
Vaduri 


Konkani 

Mahl 

Kachchi 

Kathiyawadi 

Paini 

Patuuli 

Marwari 

Hindostani 

Hindi 

Urdu 

Kanauji 


Group under I Pom ‘ AT,ON return kd. *«£ i 

wiimi — 

tf'J.AHrtIKIKD IN I 

Tahi.k X. Persons. Males. Females. i, £ ^ *r 


27,010 1 15.720 1 1,2% | <*15 


Semitic. | 


Romance, j 
Teutonic, j 


Northern I 
Branch. j 
Southern Do. 


Ural-Altaic 

Mono-syllabic 


Malayaiam 


French 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

Dutch 

English 

Flemish 

German 


( i A. Vernaculars of 

VI.. j India 1,454 005 789 49 

i II. Other Indisn 
! # Vernaculars. 

VII. A. Vernaculars of 2,420,049 1,219,035 1,200,414 8,197 0 
India. 

VII. | I. Vernaculars of 492,273 247,735 244,538 1,007 5 

Tiavancore 
! State. 

VII. \ A. Vernaculars of 7,400 3,990 3,404 25 3 

\ i India. 

VII. j II. Other Indian 1,321 949 372 4 5 

i Vernaculars. 


XIII. * B- Vernaculars of | 
j Asiatic countries! 
I beyond Indus, j 


European 

Languages. 


( B. Vernaculars of: 
• Asiatic countries! 
1 1 beyond India. I 


j C. Euroi>etn ! 

languages 
1 B. VernacnUrsof 
j Asiatic countries 
j beyond India. 


umjxn 

[ 1,472,980 

1,449,577 

j 9899*7 

11 

0 

r. 

■0 

0 

3 

3 

•0 

1 

1 


*0 

182 

110 

72, 

0 

8 

0 

2 

*0 

1 

1 


*0 

1,903 

1 

1,045 

r 

m 

04 


*0 

2 

2 


*0 

2,104 j 

1,109 

935 

71 

4 

4 


•0 

30 

30 


1 

.384 

223 

’ 161 

P 3 

424 

20.3 

101 

1*4 


Sanskrit 
Not returned 


i C. European 2 2 ... *t 

Languages | • 

1 1 A. Vernaculars of 1 

I Into li » t \ 

i II. Other Indian 
Vernaculars 

1 % 13 12 1 

o raxd totai. . . &i Jmm ww m>> 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Distribution of Principal Languages. 


Natural Divisions 
and Taluks. 


Distribution by Language ^ Ii Tin l /iK ,0N BY 
or 10,000 ok Population. bearing each 

Language. 

« 

Malayalam. Tamil, Malayalam. Tamil. ^ 


Western Division. 


1. Agaatisvaram 

2. Eraniel 


3. Yilavankod 

4. Neyyattinkara 

6. Trivandrum 

6. Chirayinkil 

7. Quilon . . . . 

8. Karunagapalli 

9. Kartikapalli 

10. Ampalapuaha 

11. Shertallay .. 

12. Parur .. .. 


13. Vaikam 

14. Tiruvalla . 

15. Mavelikara . 


'1,940-0 1,908.5 151*5 5,548*8 8,554*3 8,438*3 


Eatter)i Dirt -ion. 


16. Tovala . 


17. Kalkulam 


18. Nedumangad 

19. Kottarakara 

20. Pattanapuram 

21. fthoncottah.. 


22. Kunnattur . 


23. Chengannur 

24. Changanachery 

25. Kottayam . . , 

26. Ettumanur .. 


27. Minachil 

23. Todupiuha 

29. Muvattupuiha ». . . 

30. Kunnatnad 

31. Alangad 

i)8. Card»iaom Hilli 


Total ... 8,543*8 1,344.6 113*8 4,453*3 3^45*7 8^71*7 

^•tel, l«*U 8,197*8 1,887*5 1344 } 0,000 1<M»0 lOjOOO 
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Diagram. NQ 21 

Showing percentages of Malayalam and Tamil speaking persons 

in each Taluk 1 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BIRTH-PLACE. 

(TABLE XL) 


155. Birthplace— 156. Distribution of population by Birthplace— 157. Im- 
migration from other parts of India— 158. Immigration from beyond India 
159 . Emigration . — 160 , Migration within the State. 


155. Reference has already been made to the subject of Birth-place in 
Chapter II on the “Movement of Population". It 
Blrtb-plaos. we p k nown that tlie people of India and part i- 

cularly of Travancore are extremely immobile. They cling to their families witlf 
persistency and so long as they can eke out their existence in the vicinity of tlieir 
own homes, the desire to venture abroad rarely occurs to them. In view of this 
very feeble migrating tendency which is supported by the figures recorded, it is 
needless to attempt a review of the returns at any length. This Chapter merely 
summarises, therefore, the results embodied in Tabled I (Imjieriol and Provincial) 
which shows the places in which the population enumerated within the State an* 
returned as born. To this are appended statistics relating to the places outside 
the State where the persons born in it and belonging to it were found at 
the time of the Census. Immigration into, and emigration from, the State us a 
whole will be token up first, and then migration within its own limits. 


In 1891 the Tables published did not embody particulars of inter-Taluk mi- 
gration which represents the lateral movement of the people. These ha\e been 
supplied now and Subiidiary Table I epitomises the entire immigration statistics 
for ready reference. In Subsidiary Table II are entered the emigrants to places 
from outside each Taluk as well as outside the State, so far as the latter are aHur- 
tainable from the returns received. The loss or gain resulting from migration of 
both kinds is shown in Subsidiary Table III. Two illustrative Diagrams (Nos. 2- 
& 23) are also appended showing the order of the Taluks in respect uf immigration 
and inter-Taluk migration. 

156. Excluding 8 persons who have failed to give information regarding the 
land of their birth, 2, 897,246 persons or98'l percent. 
»i»trtbwtUMiofpopwUtlo* oftbeentire population are born within the State, 
b r mrta-pUc#. 54 903 or per cent, are immigrants 

from beyond. Ten years ago, the percentage of the immigrant population to the 
total was *7. The increase shown at this Census is in the immigrants from other 
parts of, as well as from places beyond, India. These are compared below for t e 
last two Censuses. 

lmfiGfuxtt Fiox 


Other part* of India. Beyond India. 

1891 . 16 . 578 . 400 . 

W01. 54,176. 734. 

Immigrants from bcyondjlndia have thus nearly doubled at this Census, while 
those from within India but "outeide the State have moretbon trebled. Much of 
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cxAr. ix. this immigration is, however, temporary and is due to the Railway works non- in 
paxa. 157. progress. 


Taking the Natural divisions, we find 1,658, 531 persons ore returned as born in 
the Western Natural division and 1,194,181, in the Eastern, which give a percentage 
of 98‘ 1 and 94‘6 on their respective total populations. Of the persons enumerated 
in the former but born outside it, 14,056 or '8 per cent, of the population belong to 
the interior tracts and 18,014 or 1*1 per cent, to places outside the State. The 
corresponding figures for the Eastern division are 30,475 (2*4 per cent.) and 
36,897 (2-9 per cent.). The tendency, however small, to spread from the con- 
gested coast-line to the arable land in the interior tracts and the concentration of 
the works and industries just referred to, account for the greater number of 
strangers in the Eastern division. 

157. Of the total number of immigrants 54,179 or 98*7 per cent, are from 

Immigration from other ° thcr pnrtB oflndifl - The Madra8 Presidency supplies 
part* of India. the largest contingent, the strength having increased 
considerably since the last Census, from 14,892 to 
47,995. Within the Presidency itself, Tinnevelly sends the highest number 25,862, 
the next district, Malabar, furnishing only 3,831 persons. Immigrants from three 
other districts amount to more than 1,000. They are Madura (3,073), Trichi- 
nopoly (1,225) and Madras (1,172). The immigrants from the State of Cochin 
aggregate 7,492 or six times the number in 1891. 

Next to the Madrtts Presidency, comes the Bombay Presidency which has fur- 
nished 4,104 persons in all. From Bengal and the United Provinces of Agra anil 
Oudh have come 603 and 515 persons respectively. 

158. 419 persons are from Asiatic countries beyond India and 292 from 

Immigration from beyond Eu ”P e> 0f the former number, the majority belong 
India. Ceylon and are temporary employes on the planters' 

estates in the tract known as the Cardamom Hills. The 
largest number of European immigrants-161-belongs,o£ course, to the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


159. So far as the returns received go to show, only 24,490 persons born in Tro* 
■mig ratio n . vancore have been enumerated elsewhere. In other 
wor d'S one 'n every 1 20 of the population lived out- 
side the country on the Census date. The figure, though not quite complete, gives 

Emigrants From Tra vancore. an n Pproximate idea of the mobility of 


Province or 
State. 

Madras . . 
Mysore . . 
Herod* .. 
Coorp . . 
Cochin .. 
Total 

persona being 


Total. Males. Females. 


the Travancorean. Even of itbis small 
number of adventurers, 15,442 or more 
than 63 per cent, have not gone beyond 
Cochin. The rest of the Madras Pre* 
sidency contains 8,965 emigrants or 
a third of the total, the remaining 83 
distributed among Mysore ( 74 ), Coorg ( 8 ) and Baroda (!)• 


8,966 

74 

8 

16,442 

24,490 


4,964 

60 

1 

6 

0,524 

11,536 


4,011 

24 

*2 

8,918 

12,965 


In 1891, the emigrants numbered 13,768 or one-half of what they are now. 
Of these, 12,533 were found in the adjoining districts and 1,235, in other places. 

In regard to the traditionally weak emigratory habit of the Indian people, it 
has beeij said that, under the ordering of their ancient society on.a non-competitive 
and self-contained basis, there was no need for a man to expatriate 4 himself even 
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temporarily for merely food -giving labour (as coolies) nor was there any justifica- oxar, ix. 
tion for the exploitation of other countries to the necessary prejudice, Booner or ***>*. l*>. 
later, of their indigenous and possibly less enlightened inhabitants. 

160 . The figures for immigration from one fyluk into another show that 
Trivandrum, the Head-Quarter Taluk, is the only one 
Mixratlonwtthla tfc« to w >ji c h people have come in any large numbers. The 
immigrants here aggregate 11,009— the contiguous 
Taluks sending 5,394 persons and the non-contiguous ones, 0,215. The next Taluk 
in point of Travancore immigrants, Nedumangad, comes a long way off with only 
5,083, of whom, unlike Trivandrum, more than 75 percent, are born in adjacent 
Taluks. In Pattanapuram, Kottayam, Chengannur and Changanachery, the strangers 
amount to more than 4,000 and in eight other Taluks, more than 3,000 each. Immi- 
grants from other Taluks are fewest in Minachil (490) and Shencottah (420). 

In regard to emigration too, Trivandrum heads the list with 0,582 persons 
tarn within the limits of the Taluk, but enumerated outside. Neyyattinkara closely 
follows with 6,200 of the home-born spread over the country. In seven other 
Taluks, the immigrants number between 5,000 and 0,000. The most stay-at-home, 
people are found in the Taluks of Parur, Shencottah, Pattauapurnm and Nedumangad 
from which only 967, 797, 591 and 636 res|>ectivelv have emigrated. 

Balancing emigration against immigration, it is seen that the result has been 
a gain for 19 Taluks and a loss for the remaining 12. Privandrum has scored 
the most, while its neighbour, Neyyattinkara, has lostlicnvily., The gain varies from 
•f 12 for Muvattupuzha to + 10,384 for Trivandrum, while the loss ranges I mm 
- 4,110 in Neyyattinkara to - 54 in Kartikapalli. 

The Talukwar figures representing gain and loss art 1 too small lor a detailed 
review or explanation. 
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Subsidiary Tabu I. — Immigration. 



Born in Tbavancore. 

* Natural Divisions am) Taluks. 

t 

In Taluk where 
enumerated. 

In contiguous 
Taluks. 

In non- 
contiguous 
Taluks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

We item Dirv ion. 

1. Agastisvaram 

87,321 

2,339 

954 

‘2. Eraniel 

107,900 

1,393 

435 

3. Vilavankod 

70,883 

1,663 

819 

4. Neyyattinkara 

1.-17.HG2 

1,045 

805 

5. Trivandrum 

117,230 

5,394 

6,215 

6. Chirayinkil 

111,100 

978 

488 

7. Quilon 

126,354) 

093 

1,435 

8. Karunagapalli 

120,440 

2 386 

1,123 

tV Karlikapalli ^ 

9:i,r>H7 

1,948 

931 

10. Ambalnpuzha 

1(X),899 

1,798 

*1,761 

11. Nhertallay 

i:i8,292 

557 

1,321 

12. Parnr 

65,793 

1,075 

444 

IIV Vaikam 

91,769 

654 

1,353 

14. Tiruvalla 

137.001 

2,548 

620 

16. Mavelikara 

112,398 

3,303 

624 

ToTAI 

1,658,531 

14*056 

/'Mttfi'n Division. 




10. Tuvala 


2,690 


20,255 

952 

17. Kalkulam ! 

05,602 

2,820 

915 

18. Nednniangad 

01,448 

*,252 

831 

1H. Kottarakura 

73,991 

1.984 

647 

20. PatUnapuram 

40,481 

2,408 

2.381 

21. Shuneottah 

29,598 

19 

401 

22. Kunnattur 

79,150 

2,380 

363 

21 V Chongannnr 

104,097 

3,526 

822 

24. Changanadiory .... 1 

89,751 

3.460 

876 

26. Kottayatn 

89,300 

2.071 ! 

2,442 

20. Kltumamir j 

91,516 

2,112 

979 

27. Minachil 

69,994 | 

243 

253 

28. Todupuzha 1 

* !- 

30,848 1 

1,271 

352 

29. Muvattupurha ... ! 

1 

125,752 { 

1,092 

523 

30. Knnnatnad 1 

123,193 | 

576 

324 

31. Alangad 

71,026 | 

658 

275 

32. Cardamom nil!* .... 

1 

j 

5,507 

2,646 

Totai. j 

‘ | 

1*194)184 j 

60*475 

* Total, State j 

.A 


3,897,246 

« 
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Subsidiary Tabijc II.— Emigration. t 


Natural Divisions and 
Taluks. 


Emigrants to Contiguous 
Taluks. 


Emigrants to Non-Contiououk 
Taluks. 


Total. I Males. I Females. 


Total. I Males, i T«m«L 


Western Division . 

1. Agastisvarara . . . 


2. Eraniel . . . 

3. Vilavankod 

4. Neyyattinkara 

5. Trivandrum . 

6. Chirayinkil 

7. .Quilon .. . 
• 8. Karunagapalli. 

9. Kartikapalli • 

10. Arabalapiuha . 

1 1 . Khortalluy 

12. Paror .. . 

13. Vaikam . . . 

14. Tiruvalla . . . 


; 15. Mavelikara 


Total .. 


Eastern Divit 

16. Tovala .. 

17. Kalkularo 

18. Nodumangad 

19. Kottarakara 

20. Pattanapuram 

21. Shenoottah 

22. Kuunattur 
22k Chengannur . 

24. Changanacherj 

25. Kottayam. . . 

26. Ettumanur . 

27. Miaachil .. . 

28. Todnpusha . 

29. Muvattupuiha 

30. Kunnatnad 

31. Alangad .. . 


32. Cardamom Hills 


30)476 16,361 16,144 


Total 14,066 6,138 7,818 


Vflttl, IUM 


'*» «*• 
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Subsidiary Tabu II.— Emvjrutm. 


Total. 

Emjowanth to otiikr 

Mai.ka. 

Female*. 


i 

j Born in 

Emi^ranti 

Born in 

Emigrant* 

Horn in Emigrants 

1 Taluk. 

Total. Male*. Females, j 

from 

Taluk. 

Taluk. 

from 

Taluk. 

Tnlnk 

Aa,Uk * Taluk. 

* 

S 

8 | 9 io n 

12 

13 

1 l4 ’~ 

| 15 1C, 

n 

92,750 

5,4:18 

44,782 

2,368 

47,977 3,070 

1 

112,070 

6,010 

56,681 

2,428 

56,292 2,592 

y 

70,762 

2,879 

40,582 

1,325 

mm i;>5i 

3 

144,062 

6,200 

73,635 

3,285 

70,427 2,915 

4 

123.812 

j 6,582 

61,481 

3.605 

62,328 2,977 

5 

1 16,022 


57,124 

2,853 

58,798 1,909 

0 

131,808 

MM 

66,433 

3,314 

65,375 2,144 

7 

123,270 

2,830 

60,929 

1,591 

(SWMi! 1.3 

K 

* . . . . 90,909 

3,122 

47,831 

1,622 

49,978 1,500 

9 

100,191 

5,292 

52,993 

2,563 

53,198 2,729 

10 

140,646 

2,3.54 

70,138 

1,023 

70,508 1,331 

11 

66,760 

967 

| 

555 

32.026 412 

12 

93.964 

2,195 

1 48,054 

4,068 

45,900 1.117 

13 

.. 142,867 

6,256 

7.3,543 

2.255 

69,314 3.001 

14 

.. J 117,418 

5,020 

69,310 

2,409 

58,108 2,611 

15 

... 1*689,000 

30,470 

846,205 

10,331 

840*701 10,144 


28,046 

1,791 

13,854 

709 

14.192 1,082 

16 

68,042 

2,440 

33,716 

1,079 

31,326 1,361 

17 

.. • .. 62,084 

636 1 

31,229 

341 

30,855 295 

18 

76,702 

2.711 

4 

38,240 

1,294 

38.462 j 1,417 

19 

41,072 

591 

20,641 

:U2 

20,4.31 249 

20 

. .. .. .. 29,390 

797 

15.246 

556 

14,149 21) 

21 

81,493 

2, .137 

40,707 

822 

40,780 1.515 

22 

.. .. .. 108,009 

3,912 

55,503 

1,53.3 

52,506 2,379 

23 

96,626 

5,875 

49,450 

2,978 

46,176 2 897 

24 

93,416 

4,116 

49,164 

2,06.3 

45,252 2,053 

25 

93.698 

2,182 

47,817 

808 

4.5,881 1,374 

26 

71,634 

1.640 

36,392 

619 

55,242 j 1,021 1 

27 

33,208 

2,360 

16,910 

1,227 

16,298 l 1.133 i 

1 i 

28 

.. .. .. 127,709 

1,957 

64.276 

755 

63,4.13 | 1,222 | 

29 

124,766 

1,573 

62,4:47 j 

829 

62,329 j 744 i 

:w 

73,340 

1,714 

.36.91.3 j 

7.57 

51427 ■ 957 i 

u 

.. 

•• 

1 

i. 


■; ;* ) 

42 

1,906,240 

14,000 

612,400 

6,138 

006*740 7,016 


94,490 11,896 12,966 2,991,966 

• 

24^400 1 

1471,280 

11,030 1 

,40040 l*j 13,900 j 
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Subsidiary Table III. — Excess of Immigrants over Emigrants, 


Taluks. 


Exrp.*»or 

Immigrants. Emigrants. Immigrants 

ovf.r 

Emigrants. 


1. Agaatiavaram 

2. Eraniel 

3. Vilavankod . . 

4. Neyyattinkaia 

5. Trivandrum . . 


Ohirayinkil . . 
Quilon 

Karunagapalli 
Kartikapalli . . 
Ambalapuzha 


11. Shertallay 

12. Parur 

13. Vaiknm 

14. Tiru valla 
lb. Mavelikara 


1G. Tovala 

17. Kalkulara 

18. Nedumangad 

19. Koitarakara .. 

20. Patianapuram 

21. Shencottah . . 

22. Kunnattur . , 

23. Chengannur . , 

24. Changanachery 

25. Kottayam 

20, Ettuinanur . . 

27. Minachil 

28. Todupuxha . . 

29. Murattupuiha 

30. Kunnatnad . . 

31. A lan gad 

32. (Vdaroam Hi Ha 


6,192 

5,438 

+ 764 

2,195 

5,010 

- 2,815 

2,701 

2,879 

- 178 

2,090 

* 6,200 

- 4,110 

16,966 

6,582 

+ 10,384 

1,723 

4,822 

- 3,099 

3,308 

5,468 

- 2,160 

3,870 

2,830 

+ 1,040 

3,068 

3,122 

- 54 

6,028 

6,292 

- .264 

2,690 

2,354 

+ 242 

4,851 

967 

+ 3,884 

2,962 

2,186 

+ 7C7 

3,324 

5,266 

- 1,932 

4,142 

5,020 

- 878 


33,066 

30,475 

+ 1,591 

0,156 

1,791 

+ 4,364 

4,645 

2,440 

+ 2,205 

6,323 

636 

•f 5.687 

3,072 

2,711 

+ 361 

9,093 

591 

+ 8,502 

10,372 

797 

+ 9,575 

2, 80S 

2,387 

+ 524 

. 4,443 

3,912 

+ 531 

4,556 

6,875 

- 1319 

5,027 

4,116 

-8 911 

3,353 

2,182 

+ 1,171 

711 

1,640 

- 929 

' 1,723 

♦ 2,360 

- 637 

1,969 

1,957 

+ 12 

1,781 

i;57S 

+ 208 

2,274 

1,714 

+ 560 

21,589 

•• 

+ 21,589 

67,368 

14,06* 

+ 5MU 


Total, Bt*t« 


64,00* 


I + 90,41* 




Diagram NO 22. 

Showing for each Taluk the number of immigrants per 10,000 

of the population 
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Shencottah 

Tovala 

Pattanapuram 

Nedumangad 

Parur 

Agastisvaram 

KalKuiam 

Kottayam 

Todupuzha 

Changanachery 

Ambalapuzha 

Chengannur 

Kottarakara 

Maveiikara 

Ettumanur 

Kunnattur 

Vilavankod 

Kartikapalli 

Valkam 

Karunagapalli 

Alangad 

Tpivandpum 

Qullon 

Tipuvallt 

Eranlal 

Bhartallay 

Muvattupuzha 

Chiraylnkil 

Neyyattinkapa 

Kunnatnad 

MlAachll 




WatUm Wvjaton 

Earttrn DMskm 
Total 
Total 
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Chapter. IX. Diagram. No 23. 

Showing tor each Taluk thd number of emigrants to lOQOO 
of the population. 
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CHAPTER X.. 

INFIRMITIES. 

(TABLES XII asd XII A.) 


161. Introductory remarks — 162. Total afflicted— 163. Combined Infirmities— 
164. Variation since the last Census— 165. Comparison with other States, 
Provinces and Countries — 166. Insanity : causes — 167. Distribution by 
locality and variation — 168. Proportion of the sexes- 169. Distribution by 
aye— 170. 'Distribution by religion and caste— 171. Deaf-mutism : causes— 
172. Distribution by locality and variation— 173. Proportion of the sexes— 

1 74. Distribution by aye — 1 75. Distribution by religion and caste — 1 76. Blind- 
ness : causes— 177. Distribution by locality and variation— 178. I’ropoi- _ 
tion of the sexes— 179. Distribution by age— 180. Distribution by religion 
and caste— 181. Leprosy, causes— 182. Distribution by locality and variation 
—183. Proportion of the sexes— 184. Distribution by age— 185. Distribution 
by religion and caste— 186. Elephantiasis: causes— 187. Number and distri- 
bution by locality— 188. Distribution by age-^189. Distribution by sex- 
190. Distribution by religion and caste. * 

161. For the purposes of this Chapter, Infirmities have liecn taken to mean 
such diseased conditions of the human hody as unlit 
Introductory remarks. p CrBon for the ordinary avocations wherewith to 

earn a subsistence. Insanity, dcaf-mutism and blindness of both eyes are reckon- 
ed as diseases of a distinctly incapacitating nature to which is added leprosy which, 
though not always disabling in its direct effects, causes, from its infectiousness, the 
unfortunate victim to be shunned by society. Particulars regarding all these four 
were collected and recorded at the 1875 and 1891 Censuses. But a special feature 
of the recent Census was the arrangement made for collecting information on 
elephantoid swellings which form the principal affection of the sandy tracts of the 
Ambalapuzha and Shertallay Taluks. Elephantiasis is not an infirmity in the sense 
in which insanity, for instance, may lie considered as one. But a leg hypertrophied 
to four times its size, with ulcerating excrescences all round, impedes free move- 
ment, induces mental depression and lessens, to a degree, a person a usefulness as a 
working unit. How far it is amenable to control in respect of origin, aggravation 
and spread, it is not possible to say. But as the general 'etiology of elephantiasis is 
more or less known, an enquiry into local conditions may probably suggest corrective 
measures. At any rate, it will not bo devoid of interest to notice the variations m 
filarial prevalence from decade to decade. As, In the Census of other States ami 
Provinces and in previous Censuses in Travancore itself, no record was made « 
those suffering from elephantiasis, these latter are shown separately in imperii. 
Table XII and are not included in the total afflicted as per that Table which would 
otherwise stand vitiated for purposes of comparison. 

Before taking up the returns, a word has to be premised regarding the accuracy 
of the figures. As stated in the 1891 Census report, it is possible that, in many cam*, 




MAP. M. real untoundnest of mind hat bean put down as supernatural affection due to causes 
’***■ outside tbe ken and control of medical men. While this wottfd cause the number 
of the insane to be under-estimated, fits of mental derangement in hysterical 
women hare perhaps been taken in to swell the roll of the insane or the devil-possessed 
more often the latter. Souijpes of error my likewise exist in regard to the 
other diseases. Cases of partial blindness of both eyes may have been brought in to 
augment the return; cases of deafness other than congenital deaf-mutism may have 
- been recorded in the schedules; and leucoderma ( Vellakkushtam , meaning white 
leprosy) and the anrosthetic variety of the disease may have been mistaken for true 
leprosy of the corrosive form. The diagnosis of a swollen leg, however, is no 
difficult art and cannot affect the number returned. But all these errors, not being 
|)eculiar to any tract or country, may for the present be cast out of the reckoning. 

162. Taking the total afflicted as exclusive of elepbantoid diseases, we find 

Total afliotod. that out of a P°P u,ation of 2,952,157, the number of 
persons returned as infirm amounts to 3,769 or 13 in 
every 10,000, the Western Natural division containing 8 of these and the Eastern, 
5. Calculated on their respective populations, the sea-board regions show 14 afflicted 
Hi 10,000 and the interior tracts, 11 out of the same number. 

Of the total number thus afflicted 1,414 or 38 per cent, are lepers; 1,043 or 28 
|>er cent., blind; 809 or 21 per cent., ‘deaf-mutes; and 503, or 13 percent., insane. 
In other words, one in every 2,088 of the population is a leper; one in every 2,830 
persons is blind ; one in every 3,649, deaf-mute and one in every 5,869, insane. 
In regard to every on6 of these infirmities, the Western division returns a higher 
number than the Eastern, the difference being smallest in respect of the blind. 

Distributing the aggregate infirm among the sexes, it is seen that the males 
number 2,391 or 16 per 10,000 of their population and the females, 1,378 or 9 on a 
like average. The females are thus nearly one-half less afflicted than the other sex. 


163. Of combined infirmities, only one instance has been returned, a blind 


Combined Infirmities. 

infirmity is available for 


female being unfortunately insane in addition. No 
record of persons suffering from' more than one 
previous Censuses. 


164. Since 1891, the proportion of the infirm seems to have neither increased 

Variation .Uce the last dec , reft8ed - 3 > 124 P erson8 were then returned “ 
Census. afflicted out of a total of 2,557,786 which give a ratio 

of 12 in every 10,000 — almost the same as at this 
Census. The percentages for the sexes are also identical. With the vast increase 
in population since the lost Census, this may be considered as a satisfactory record. 

In 1875, the afflicted numbered 6,312 giving a proportion of 27 in the ten 
thousand. The decrease shown in 1891 was accounted for as due to 1,113 lame 
I>ersons having been included in the return for 1875. Even if these be excluded, 
the ratio comes to not less than 22 and points to the encouraging fact of skilled 
medical aid having Bince been increasingly availed of by the people. Government 
have not been less solicitous in this direction than in any other and every year 
witnesses more and more of the fruits of medical science being literally brought to 
the doors of His Highness’ subjects. The decade that has just closed has been 
specially characterised by the introduction of itinerant medical relief as port of the 
Sanitary* organization and by the successful attempt to resuscitate ami place the 



INFIRMITIES, 


n: 


ancient Hindu medicine by the side of what the Western science has to offer ami 
thus render accessible to the people the best available remedies in both systems, 

165. The high degree of exemption which this State enjoys from the din- 
Comparison with other a ^ n g diseases which form the subject of this Chapter 

MUt9§ CoxuAVrSm 9B ™ ^ llIl(lerstootl an<f appreciated when compared 
with the relative incidence in other parts of India and 

in other countries. 


The marginal statement shows the average number of persons afflicted per 


Afflicted per 10,000. 
State, Province or Country. Males. Females. 


Ajmer-Merwara 

IS 

15 

14 

Baroda 

15 

Bengal 

24 

18 

Berar 

38 

32 

Bombay 

ID 

14 

Central Province* 

25 

% 

Gwalior 

12 

11 

Hyderabad 

Madras 

3 

24 

2 

17 

Mysore 

18 

14 

United Provinces of Agra & Oudh. 

27 

23 

Travancore 

IS 

D 

Enghuid and Wales 

46 

46 

Ireland 

57 

63 

Italy 

22 

18 

Austria 

47 

38 


10,000 of each sex in some of the States 
and Provinces for which figures are avail- 
able. The proportions for some Western 
countries arc also added. Leaving, out of 
consideration, the figures for HyderaUid 
whose extremely low ratios for both the 
sexes seem to be inexplicable, all the 
other States and Provinces as well as the 
European Countries taken in for wnipn- 
rison contain, with one exception, a greater 
number of infirm than Travnncorc. In 
respect of maleg, only Baroda and(iwal;or 


show a lesser average in every ten thousand of the population, while in regard to 
the other sex, this State is the most immune. The relatively high numbers re- 
turned by some of the advanced countries of the West are specially noteworthy. 


Insanity. 


1G6. The natural temperament of the Eastern peoples and of the Hindus in 
particular who form the large bulk of an Indian |>opu* 
Insanity i onuses. j a (j on j g no t one conducive to the production of mental 

dislocations. Nor is the social struggle which has well-nigh reached alarming propi- 
tious among the competitive nations of the West yet so keen in India where harmo- 
nious co-operatign was for long the accepted foundation of corptrute life. But 
to mention the usual antecedents of mental unsoundness, they are excessive intellec- 
tual strain, undisciplined religious zeal, disruption of cherished family ties by what- 
ever means induced, the agonies of indigence and the effects, direct or inherited, of 
undue indulgence in stimulants and narcotics. 

167. 292 males and 211 females or 503 persons are returned as unsound 
in mind. In ten thousand of each sex, the former 
Distribution by locality number 2 and the latter 1*4. Of the total insane*, 
ana variation. ^he Western Natural division contains 199 males and 
137 females against 93 and 74 respectively in the other division. The ratios 
per 10,000 are 2*3 for the males and 1*6 for $he females of the former division 
and 1*5 and 1*2 respectively for those of the latter. 


The Taluk which shows the greatest prevalence of insanity is Trivandrum, the 
Capital of the State, where the Government Lunatic Asylum accounts for the high 
proportion of 10*9 males and 5*4 females in every ten thousand of each sex returned 
in that Taluk. Next come, in regard to males, Parur, Chenganrmr and Kottayarn 
with a ratio of between 5 to 3 and, in respect of the other sex, Mavelikara, I atta* 
napuram, Muvattupuzha and Alangad with over 2 each. In Shcncottah no male 
is insane and in Todupuzha no female. 


cxap. x. 

PAX A. 167. 
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wap.x. Since the last Census, the insane males have increased by. and females 
similarly afflicted by 66. The proportional variation has been + *1 in 10,000 
males and + '3 in females of the same number. 


In the Eastern division, both the sexes have shared the increase, while in the 
Western division, the males have shown a decline. The male ratios have advanced 
in 17 Taluks, and the female proportions in 18. The greatest increase has teen in 
Parur in the case of the former sex ( + 3'3 in 10,000) and in Muvattupuzha in 
regard to females, ( +2). 


168. There are 723 females in every 1,000 males in a state of non compos menti. 

..... In !M1 the proportion was 582 to 1,000. This pre- 
ponderance of males is seen at every age-penod except 
0-5, 5-10 and 55-60. Below 5 years of age, the insanes in both sexes equal, while 
at the 5-10 period no males are insane. Between the ages 55-60, there are 1,308 
females per inille of males. The general preponderance of male over female insanes 
is found in most of the Taluks and appears to obtain in all countries. Causes acting 
on the brain are most common in men. Moral and emotional excitements, doubt 
Jess, operate with greater frequency in women. But excesses, intellectual and 
sensual, are more common among the other sex on whom the cares and anxieties of 
life fall with no small force. 

169. Distributing the infirm by age-periods, we find that, excepting one male 

Distribution by are. an< ^ one female, no person has been returned as insane 

• under the age of 5 years. Of the other age-periods, 

45—50 in the case of males and 55-60 in regard to females present the highest ratios, 
rising by gradations from the age of 10-15 and declining as age advances. The 
features revealed by these returns are not peculiar. Early childhood is everywhere 
the least and mature age the most frequent period of insanity-prevalence. 


Taking 10,000 as representing the insane male population in Travancore. it. 
is noticed that the greatest proportion— 1,747— falls between the ages 35-40, the 
45-50, 25-30 and 30-35 periods coming next in order. The incidence of in- 
sanity at the 40-45 period shows a sudden fall from that of the preceding quinquen- 
nium to almost one-half and rises in the succeeding age-group by a similar ratio. In 
the same manner, the jieriod 55-60 shows a proportion less than half of the two 
|)eriods, before and after. The period 5-1 0 is the sanest. The ratio at the next period, 
0-5, rises to a seven-fold height at the ages 10-15, doubling itself again during 
another five years. 


In regard to females, the first point that attracts notice is the figure 237 per 
10,000 of the sex shewn by the age- period 5-10, which was seen to be lying blank 
in respect of the sterner sex. But the actual number corresponding to this propor- 
tion is only 5. « As in the case of males, the most favoured period of mental dis- 
ability is between 25 and 50. But unlike malefc, the periods 40-45 and 55-60 
do not show any sudden dip. The only other noticeable feature in regard to 
female insanity is that the proportion afflicted among sexagenarians is only one-half 
♦hat among males, a compensatory increase being found in the preceding age- 
jrcriod where the ratio of male insanes is only one-half that among females. 

1 7 0. Comparing the four main religions, the Christum males and females appear 
, to be afflicted with insanity to a greater extent than 
snd east*. the other religionists. The proportion in 10,000 males 

is 2 2 as compared with 2‘1 among the Musalmans, 

0 
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1-9 among the Hindus and *7 among the Animate. The Hill-tribea seem least 
susceptible to mental unhingements, as evidently the intellectual strain and emo- 
ti<«al excitement to which they are subject are too feeble to produce any pro- 
nounced untoward effect. The female ratio is in every religion less than that 
of the male. The Christian women show 1-9 as insane in 10,000 of the sex the 
proportions being 1-8 among the Musalmans and 13 among the Hindus. The 
Auimist females show a relatively higher number (H) than the last two religion- 
ists, probably because the circumstances which lend to cerebral disorders in women 
in general are not neutralized among the Auimist males by increased mental 
stress which heavily weights the male sex of other communities. 

* In d€a % with the v ^ying prevalence of insanity, it deserves to be reraem- 
l>ered that the errors inseparable from statistical inferences based on small figures 
apply with special force to generalisations regarding the connection between 
caste, traditional occupation and disease. Taking existing data, first in regard to 
males, wo note that the Malayxla or West Coast Brahmins, the East Coast Brail- 
mins, the Ampalavasis, the Vellalas, and the Konkanis take the order of promi- 
nence in point of liability to cerebral disorders, the proportions varying from 7*8 
to 4 5 in the ten thousand. Persons of unsound mind arc relatively fewest among 
the Parayans and the Pulayans. The Marava caste shows none under thiscategorv. 

In regard to the females, there are no insanes among the Malayala Brahmins, 
the Maravaa and the KrishnanvakaikkarB. The Ampalavasi caste shows a ratio 
double that among the males of that community. The proportions are again lowest 
among the Parayans and the Pulayans. 

Deaf-Mutism 

171. With very rare exceptions, dumbness arises from congenital deafness for 
~ ^ which the causes ascribed are consanguineous marri* 

ages, hereditary transmission, struma, ill-health of 
the mother at certain periods of life and sometimes climate. According to one author- 
ity, every tenth case of congenital deafness results from the marriage of cousin*. 
According to the researches of another, 10 per cent, of the deaf-dumbs and over 5 jx»r 
cent, of the blind and nearly 15 per cent, of the idiotic are the offspring of kindred 
of parents who are themselves the descendants of blood inter-marriages. The pro* 
portion of deaf-mute children of parents both congenitally deaf is, according to a third 
writer, three times greater than that of parents only one of whom is deaf from birth. 

Whatever the origin, the deaf-mutes are not now the out-castes for whom no 
higher ambition than being allowed to live was once permissible. Nor is the 
education of the deaf-mutes the hopeless task which Lucretius has depicted in his 
well-known couplet:— 

“T* initract the deaf no art could ever reach. 

No care improve them and no wisdom teach.” 

They ore now wards of the commonwealth and a study of the Census figures 
of the Western countries shows the results achieved in the direction of preventing 
this infirmity and minimizing its disabling effects, 

172. The total number of deaf-mutes recorded in the present Census i* 8011, 
of whom 468 are males and 341 females, the propor- 
^ ons P° r 8ex ^'1 and 2' 3 respect- 

ively. The Western Natural division returns 287 males 
f>r S‘4 in the teti thousand and 184 females or 2*2 cm a like average. The numbers 
Hid ratios for the Eastern division are 181 and 2'8 for the former sex and \h 7 ami 
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oma*- X. 2' 5 for the latter. Ambalapuzha shows the largest incidence, in respect of males, 
XAMA. in- J.g j n t }j e ten thousand, followed by ten other Taluks with a ratio of between 
4 and 5. The Taluks of minimum incidence are Todupuzha (*6) and Alangad 
(•8). In regard to females, deaf- mutism is most prevalent in Karunagapalli (4*7) 
and least so in Kunnattur*(‘7), Parur (*9) and Ettumanur (’9). Six Taluk* 
intervene with proportions of between 3 and 4 and 12 more with ratios of from 
2 to 3. 

The present Census shows an increase over the last of 33 male and 31 
female deaf-mutes. Calculated, however, on an average of 10,000, the ratios are now 
slightly less for both the sexes, it being higher only in regard to the females of tin* 
Eastern division. More than half the number of Taluks exhibit this proportional 
decrease. For males, in Neyyattinkara, Neduraangad and Kalkulam the ratio has 
been reduced by about one-half and in Vaikam to a fourth, while in Ambalapuzha 
and Mavelikara, it has been nearly doubled, and in Chengannur and Tovala trebled. 
In respect of females, the relative decrease has been greatest in Vaikam, Agasti- 
svararn and Chirayinkil and the increase most considerable in Kunnatnad, Chengan- 
nur and Muvattupuzha. In the Taluk of Shencottah, there were no deaf-mutes in 
1891. 

173. The proportion of female deaf-mutes to 1,000 males so afflicted is 729. 

This average is exceeded by all the quinquennial 
Proportion of tho oezeo. a b ove 39 except between the ages 55-60. 

Below 30, the only age-group which shows an excess is 10-15. The ratio i* 
lowest at 25-30 from* which there is a sudden rise at the next period to 1,063 and 
highest at the ages 60 and over, where it is about one and a half times the average 
for all ages. 

174. In a ten thousand of each sex, the lowest proportion of deaf-mutes i« 

returned by the ages below ten. The highest ratio is 

Distribution bj Mre. 8 j 10wn \yy ma i e8 a t the 25-30 period and by female* 

at the las f age-group, 60 and over. 

Distributing 10,000 male deaf-mutes according to their ages, the maximum 
number, 1,560, is seen in the period 25-30. From this there is a gradual decline till 
the age of 60 and over, where the number is nearly twice that at the immediately 
preceding quinquennium. By far the majority of the deaf-mutes are found at the 
ages below 30. In 10,000 female deaf-mutes, 1,261 are between 10 and 15 years 
old and 1,144 are at the ages 15-20. The numbers at all the other periods are 
below one thousand. As in the case of males, the period 55-60 contains relative- 
ly the fewest number, which is increased to four times its strength at the succeed- 
ing ages. 

175. Cases of deaf-mutism are fewest among the Christians, most frequent 

among the Musalmans iyid slightly less so among 
DtotHbutioB bj^reiirioa Hindus and Animists. Four are deaf-mutes in 10,000 

Musalman males as against a Christian ratio of 2*4. 
f 11 the same number of Hindus and Animists, there are 3*3 and 3*5 males res- 
pectively. 

Comparing the incidence among females, we find that the average of 2*1 for 
Animists rises to 2*2 for Christians and to 2*4 for Hindus. 

The Ampalavasis show no male deaf-mutes while they return the highest 
ratio of females, deaf and dumb. The reverse obtains in the Krisbnanvakai caste. 

3b 
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Among the Maravaps, no male or female is returned as suffering from this infirm- MU> ¥ 
ity. Three other castes, the Kanian, the Konkani and the Krishnanvnkai, 178 . 

have no female deaf-mutes. The caste figures for this infirmity show that the 
incidence of the disease in the females of almost all the castes is relatively less than 
jn the other sex. This seems to support the general rule that congenital defects arc 
much more common among males than among females. 

Blindness. 


176. Complete failure of vision in both eyes arises as the result of various 
, causes of which opacity of the light-transmitting 

media such as senile or diabetic cataract and disorgani- 
zation of the eyeballs due to small-pox, syphilis or accident are the most common. 
Certain diseases of the nervous system and retinal exhaustion due, for instance, to 
continued exposure to glare also lead to total impairment. All these factors operate 
more or less in Travancore as elsewhere. 


177. Blind persons are more than twice the number of insanes and one and one- 

fourth times as numerous as the deaf-mutes — nggre* 
BUtrtbutl^onbT^ooanty gating in all 1,043-622 males and 421 females. One 
male has been enumerated as blind in every 2,396 of his 
sex and one female in e^ery 3,473. Unlike the other infirmities, the blind appear to 
he almost equally distributed between the two Natural divisions — 310 males and 217 
females in the Western division and 312 males and 20 1 feiflales in the Eastern. Ah 
the former division contains a larger population, the proportion per 10,000 of each 
sex is less than in the latter, being 3*7 for the males and 2*6 for the females of that 
division as compared with 4*9 and 3*3 respectively for the two sexes’ in the interior. 
This infirmity is more evenly distributed in the Taluks of the sea-hoard regions 
than in those of the mountainous and sub-montane tracts where, for males the pro- 
portion varies from 14 in the ten thousand in Tovala to 2*2 in Minachil, and for 
females from 1*5 inKottayain and Kttumanur to 8* 1 in Todupuzlia. In the West- 
ern division, the male and female blind are in greatest excess in the Taluk of’ 
Parur (5*8 and 4;6) and are relatively least numerous in Tiruvalla and Kartika- 
palli, in respect of the male sex (2*3) and in Quilon, in the case of the other (I’2). 

As compared with the 1891 Census, the absolute increase is not considerable 
being only 24 males and 2 females, the ratio in a ten thousand, however, showing a 
decline from 4*6 to 4*2 males and from 3*3 to 2*9 females. Small-)>ox being a common 
antecedent of visual incapacity, the progress of vaccination, especially infantile, 
during the last decade may be taken as having materially contributed to the 
favourable results as disclosed at the Census. The Taluk war variations show 
that the decrease in the relative blind is as general in the Taluks of the Western divi- 
sion wh 3 ra the level of enlightenment is higher, as the increase is in those of the !<•** 
cultured Eastern. 

178. Of the three infirmities, insanity, dcaf-mutism nnd blindness, the lant 

shows the smallest probation of females afflicted to 
Proportion of the ma j e ^ fojngonly (57 7 to 1,000. The greater liability 

to blindness on the part of the sex that toils by pre-eminence nnd is most exj>ow:d 
is apparent in the returns. The female blind are, however, in excess of the male 
at the age-periods, 0-5 and 15-20, where the sexes stand in the ratio of 1,21 f 
and 1,200 females per mille of males in each age-group. Except at the age- 
periods just mentioned, the incidence of disabling opthulmic defect is urtft'li Ich* 
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chap. x. than among males, the proportions ranging between 400 and 900 females to 1,000 
paea. 179. males. 

179. Distributing 10,000 males and females by age-periods, we find that the 
favoured period of life for blindness for both the sex. 

Distribution b j art. • g j g not rea ched till 50 and is at its highest after 60. 

Taking 10,000 as the number of blind males, we find that the largest number 
falls within the age-psrhxl, 60 and above. The females too show a similar 
result. The only noticeable point is that more than a fifth of the total blind 
among the females are sexagenarians ; while in regard to the other sex the proportion 
is only one-sixth. In both the sexes, the ratios below 5 years of age are the smallest. 


180. Of all the religionists, the Hindus appear to be the most afflicted with 
total blindness. The Christians come next and then 
Diatribn^Um^b^reiirioii t j )C j[ usa ] mang an( j the Animists. Viewed in respect of 

sex, blindness among the Musalman males seems to be 
twice ns common as among their females, who show the lowest proportion of all. 

Among the castes, the Ampattan, the Maran and the Ampalavasi males are the 
jnost afflicted ; while in regard to females, the last named heads the list. The pro- 
portion is lowest among the Paraya males and the Chakkala females. The Krish- 
nanvakai caste does not return any male that cannot see. 


Leprosy. 


181. Leprosy— Lepra of the Arabs or Elephantiasis of the Greeks— has re- 
Ltprosji cantos ceived special attention within recent years. The Royal 

Commission that sat on the subject has recorded its 
findings. According to its verdict, leprosy originates de novo in the majority of 
cases and the extent to whioh leprosy is 'propagated by contagion is exceedingly 
small. Although writers of conspicuous merit like Drs. Thin, Emerson and Hil- 
lebrand have protested against this view, it remains as the most recent authori- 
tative pronouncement. It is, however, a matter of history how, in medieval Europe, 
the isolation of lepers was strictly enforced by law as well as by popular sentiment 
and how they were directed to go about clad in a long grey gAwn with a hood 
drawn over the face and carrying a wooden clapper to give warning of their ap- 
proach. In India, the attitude of the people towards these unfortunates is no less 
distant and, for Sastraic rites and ceremonies, the poor leper stands naturally shun- 
ned, The low and the ill-fed are more susceptible to the disease than the high and 
the well-nourished ; and while at all times the tendency to conceal leprosy will 
continue, the number ailing from the malady is bound to diminish with the rise 
in general nutrition. Cases of leucoderma are not uncommon on this coast, parti- 
cularly on the plains. Rut they have been specifically excluded in the instructions 
to the Enumerators and, being easy of distinction from real leprosy, are not likely 
to have been included in the returns. # # - 

182. Leprosy, of all the four infirmities, claims the greatest number-1,414 — 

• composed of 1,009 males and 405 females. Of the 

Dlatritration bj locality two u a t ur al divisions, the Western division has three 
and variation. ’ 

times as many lepers as theEastern — 1,055 against 359- 

The composition by sex shows 773 males and 282 females for the former division 

and 236 and 123 respectively for the latter. The highest proportions of leper 

males are found in the Shertallay and Trivandrum* Taluks and of females so afflicted, 

• At Trivandrum, the Capital of the State, a Leper Asylum, built and worked on tbe ir.ojt approved lines, is being main- 
tained by His Highness 1 Government 
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i>* I’nmr and Sherry. Shencottah has not returned any female leper* either at 
this or at the last Census and Tudupuzha, none in either sex at this enumeration. 
As compared with the previous Census, there is an increase in both the Natural 
divisions and in all but ten Taluks. The variations are considerable in several of 
them. , 

183. Though leprosy among males is comparatively rare in the early ages of 

Vroportloa of the him. '‘ fc ’ t . llC totul mclt,0IK ' c an,,,M o t,R ' m is much heavier 
than in the other sex. For every 1,000 male lepers, 
the number of females with the leprous taint is only 101, a ratio lower than that, in 
other infirmities. At the ages below 5, females are to males as 1,800 to 1,000. In 
the next five years, the proportion of females falls to 1,200 and in the pries! 10-la, 
to 567. The number is relatively lowest at the ages 15-50, where for 1,000 males 
who are lepers there are only 261 females so afflicted. 

184. Examining the proportion at each age in a (on thousand of the populn* 

Distribution by ag-e tiop, we see that the disease is very rare in the first 

ten years of age, this feature being more marked 
among girls. From this point it increases, the maximum in tlx* ease of both males 
and females being reached at the age-period, 50-55. It then decreases, the fall after 
00 being more sudden among females than among males. 

Of 10,000 male lepers, the greatest numbers are returned by the ages 25-50 
and lepers are fewest at the ages below ten. The same is the ease in regard to 
iemalcs; but the relative numbers are not so congregated in particular age-periods 
as in the case of males. At the ages of 10 and under, females are thrice as 
numerous as the males, while at the advanced ages the projRirtions tend to near 
each other. 


185. Considered by religion, leprosy is most common among the Musalman 

^ malesandthe Animist females ami least common among 

Distribution by religion ^ . . , , . u , .. , 

and caste. the ( hnstian males and the Musalman females. 

Taking a lakh as representing each class of religion- 
ists, the lepers anjong them will be 64 A ni mists, 55 Musulmans, 50 Hindus and 
38 Christians. 


The V anian caste returns the greatest projwrtions of male ami female lepers, 
followed by the llavan and the Kuravan. Among the Amjdavasi women no cum* 
of leprosy has been returned. Two other castes, the Chetti and Krishnanvakai, 
return no leprous females and the Marava, no leprous males. 


Elephantiasis. 

18G. It is generally admitted that elephantiasis as met witli in tropical 
lUphutiuli countries in an endemic form is a disease caused by 

the presence in the Idood of the embryos of a parasite, 
hlaria Nocturna, first discovered by Demanjuay in 1863 and described for tin* 
first time by Bancroft in 1876, after whom it has Ijeon named Ft tarin ttmerofti. 
These embryos are sucked in from the bloocl of an affected jhtsoii by a stoics of 
female mosquito which serve as an intermediary host to the parasite. “On filling 
herself with blood she (the mosquito) returns to some shaded sj>ot near water, 
on which, after from 3 to 5 days, she deposits a little lxjat~slm|>ed agglomeration 

of eggs. She then dies, either on the water or, falls into it after death 

Any filariashe may have fostered have now an opportunity to escape i/ito that 
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chap. x. element At this point there is a hiatus in our knowledge which, until some 

para* 183* one has the hardihood to subject himself to a very obvious but somewhat risky 
experiment, has to be filled in by conjecture.” In all probability, “ the filaria 
after swimming about for some time, is at last swallowed in drinking water by man. 
Having arrived in this way in the human stomach, it works its way through the 
tissues of its definitive host, and, guided by that strange instinct which pilots so 
many parasities to their final habitat, comes to rest at last in some lymphatic 
% vessel. Here it continues to grow and mature. Finally, being joined by one of 
the opposite sex, impregnation ensues. Its young after a time are poured into the 
lymph stream; thence into the blood; so completing the lifecycle and starting a 
new generation of filarim. The periodicity of F. Nocturna being nocturnal, is evidently 
an adaptation to the habits of the intermediate host, the mosquito.”* The parasite 
generally lives for a number of years. Various diseases are caused by the action of 
this parasite. But of all the filarial diseases, elephantiasis is the most frequent and 
very common in the endemic areas. It generally affects the extremities and the 
genital organs— the latter variety being alinoRt ntfin Travancore— and is due to the 
blocking of lymph vessels by the undeveloped young parasites and hypertrophic 
changes as a consequence thereof. 

An interesting tradition traces elephantiasis to the curse of St. Thomas 
(The Apostle) on his murderers and their posterity. But St. Thomas— even if 
the tradition of his Indian Apostleship be true— was killed by Tel ugu priests on 
the coast of Coromandal about 400 miles from Malabar and not anywhere near ir. 
The current opinion among the people is that the roots of the screw pin e(Pandanus 
Odoratissimus) entering themselves in a tank of drinking water, poison it and 
cause the disease to those who use it. And the resemblance that a Cochin leg. 
as it is called, bears to the root-stock of the Pandanus lends colour to this belief, 
at- least in the popular mind. 

Geographical distribution . — The distribution of this disease is co-extensive with 
the distribution of Filaria Aoctunui but shows a preference for low-lying damp 
localities where the water-supply is bad and where the habits of the people afford 
the Filaria facilities of access to the human body. The Taluk of Shcrtallay where, 
according to Dr. Waring (1855), 2,133 out of a population of 48,591 or 1 in 25 
had elephantiasis is an instance of this kind. “It is an ideal mosquito District. The 
yearly rainfall averages 100 inches; the land is low-lying, water-logged, swampy, 
and full of creeks. There are hardly any wells, the people obtaining their wa/er 
from shallowlpools and tanks. Northern Orissa, where elephantiasis is also extremely 
common, seems to have similar physical features; and a like description applies to 
large districts in Bengal and elsewhere where elephantiasis is extensively endemic.”* 
The converse, however, is not true. There are many mountainous islands in the 
Eastern Archipelago in the South Pacific and in the Indian Ocean, such as Sumatra, 
the Fiji Islands, Mauritius and Madagascar, where a large number of inhabitants suffer 
from elephantiasis. According to Saville, in the mountainous island of Huahine/at 
least seven-tenths of the male population who have reached the age of puberty are '*? 
suffering more or less from Bucnemia tropica (Elephantiasis). ^ 

Among the influences that determine the geographical distribution of elephantia- 
sis, the sea-breeze is sometimes mentioned. But elephantiasis is founifinflhe 
(centre of Africa, on the western side of lake Nyassa, the centre of the Soudan, and 
hundreds of miles up the Congo; and it is entirely absent as an endemic disease in 
many islands well within the endemic zone, Formosa for instance The sea-breezt 

• Hygitnt ami Diseases 0/ ll'tirm CUmtk*— DavUUon. 
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theory, therefore, ii not free from objection' 44 My belief is” says Davidson, “that «af. *. 
attended investigation will ihow that the distribution of elephantiasis is determined ***** 
by a variety of fcctors, the principal of these being the distribution of one or more 
species of mosquito capable of acting as the intermediary host of t\ Nocturna; 
and that this in its turn depends on such circumstances as an adequate rainfall, a 
summer temperature of at least 80° F., a suitable soil and stagnant water. Only 
second to these in importance is the character of the drinking water supply; the 
habits of the people with regard to its use and management; and as determining the 
explosion of the lymphangitis, which is the immediate first step in the development 
of the disease, the occupations and personal habits of the people as affecting the* r 
liability to injuries and irritation of the legs and scrotum.” To the obser- 
vations of Professor Davidson, the writer has very little to add. All these feature* 
apply more or less to the affected districts in Travaticore ami the prevalence of 
elephantoid swellings is in direct ratio to the degree of mosquito prevalence. The 
Taluk of Shertallay is one extensive cocoanut garden, and with the level of subsoil 
water hardly a few feet from the ground, the exigencies of the coir-yarn industry 
where the first and the most important stage is the prolonged soaking of husks 
are largely served. With the back-water and with the easily made garden tanks, of 
which there are many, holding quantities of decaying vegetable mutter, the eutiii* 
vicinity is converted into a most favourably situated mosquito-manufactory. 

The sandy soil permitting free percolation and the exposed water-supply which 
ever lies ready for infection, provide tiie other conditions necessary for the 
filarial parasite to live, grow and multiply in media dangerous to man. Like 
the Ancient Mariner of Coleridge, the native ot lurappur^m by which name the 
Shertallay Taluk is known, has “water, water everywhere but not a drop to drink 
with safety. Systematic researches on a scale sufficient to suggest scientific 
conclusions of value or demand pronounced remedial measures have yet to he made. 

But one can safely predict that 44 every second individual — except those whose lytn- 
phatic systems are in a measure cutoff from the circulation hy elephantiasis and. 
very young children — will be found to harbour this parasite. A mosquito-cam- 
paign coupled with judicious measures for lessening the pathogenic character of the 
coir-yarn industry may not be a fruitless undertaking. And a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the question of finding pure drinking-water for these Taluks will be another 
step towards improvement. 

187. Elephantiasis has been returned from 22 Taluks, though the instruc- 
tions issued related only to two. The total number 
enumerated is 5,924-3,522 males and 2,402 females. 

7 00 * !• ^e Taluks of greatest prevalence are, of course, 

Shertallay and to a much smaller extent, Ambalapuzha, the relative ratio being 8:1. 

While 1 in every 27 persons or a little less than 5 per cent, as Day has estimated* is 
aflficte^with elephantiasis in the Taluk of Shertallay, about 194 |Kjr»ons have to be 
examined on an average to detect one case of elephantiasis in the adjoining Taluk 
^^Ambala^uzha. Next to these Taluks comes the mountainous Taluk of Pattanu- 
, pfuram with 27 elephantoid cases. 

> In all the other Taluks, except Trivandrum where we have 7 cases, most of 
ft$th6m probably forming part of the floating population of the capital, the number 
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iii childhood, becomes more common in adolescence and increases in frequency in 
proportion to the number living at each decennial period. Waring found that out of 
945 cases of elephantiasis, 156 or 1,651 per 10,000 are between the ages of 35 and 40. 
The Travancore Census gives 1,445 as the corresponding figure per 10,00() 
of both sexes afflicted with elephantiasis. This is the most favoured age according 
to all accounts. 


Distribution by ttz. 


189. Allowance being made for omission by concealment, the female sex 
must be taken as relatively immune to this affliction 
to the extent of their lesser exposure to the exciting 
oiuses of lymphangitis. For every 1,000 males afflicted with elephantiasis, there 
are only 682 females suffering from that malady. Waring found that, in the Taluk 
of Shertallay, 1 in every 16*5 males and 1 in every 38*5 females had elephantoid 
swellings. According to the Census, the same Taluk shows one elephantoid casein 
20 males and in 295 females. The relative frequency at the several age-periods 
seems to be almost the same in both sexes. 


190. Viewed according to religion, the Hindus appear to be most susceptible 
to the disease, nearly 21 out of 10,000 of the popula- 
tion taken for the whole State being afflicted. The 
Musalmans and Christians come next in equal propor- 
tions. The ratio among Animists is inconsiderable. 


Distribution by rollyion 
and oaate. 


Among the several castes, the Ivoukanis and Havas appear to be the most 
afflicted. These are followed by the Indian Musalmans and Christian*. 




INFIRMITIES. 


Subsidiary- Table l.—Aviraye number of Afflicted per 10,000 of each 'Se.c 
by Taluks and Natural Divisions in 1891 and 1901. 


Insane. Deaf-mute. Bund. I Lkckrs. affected with 

I fcl.F.I'llANTIAMH. 

Males* Females. Males. Females Moles. Fema^esj Males. Females Males. | Females. 

1901 1891 1901 1891 1901 1891 1901 1891 1901 1891 1901 1891 1901 J 1891 1901 1891 \m 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 I 15 10 17 1 ft | 19 


Affkctf.d with 
Ei.efhantiasir. 


Vat** Division. 

. Agastisvaram 
. Eraniel 
. Vilsvankod . . 
. Xeyyattinlcara 
». Trivandrum . . 
6. Chirayinkil . . 
7 Quilon 

8. Karuuagapalli 

9. Rartikop&lli . . 

0. Ambalapnzha 

1. Shert&llay .. 
2 Parur 

13. Vaikam 

14. Tiruvalla 

\b. Mavelikara . . 


Eastern Division. 
1G. Tovala . . 

17. K&lkulara 

18. Neduroangad. . 
19 Kottarakara .. 
iO.^Patlanapuram 

21. Shencottah .. 

22. Kunnattur .. 

23. Chengannur .. 

24. Changanachery 

25. Kottayam 

2G. Ettumanur . . 
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Total .. 

Total, State .. 
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INFIRMITIES. 


[char. 


Subsidiary Table II. — Average number of Afflicted per 10,000 of 
each i Sex by Religion. • 



Subsidiary Table III. — Average number of Afflicted per 10,000 of 
Selected Cartes, 


Name of Caste. 

Insane. 


Males. 

Females 



Lf.PRRB. 


AkFKCTEI) with 
Elephantiasis. 


Males. Females Males. Females Males. ‘Females Males. Femaled Males. Female 


HINDU, . 

Ampolavasi 

Ampattan 
Brahmin (Malaysia 
Do (Others) 
Chakkala* ,. .. 

Chetti . . . . 
Ilavan . . 
Kammalan 
Kanian . . .» 
Konkani . . . . 
Kura van .. .. 
Krishnanvakai 
Maran . . . . 
Maravan . . 
Nayar . . . . 

Pan da rain 
Parayan . . . . 
Pulayan . . . . 
Channan . . . . 

Yanian . . . . 
Vellalan . . 
MUSA Uf AN 


•5 1 

7 

1-7 

1.9 

1*8 

13 

3 c 

1*4 
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14 
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20. 

2*5 

12 

22 

19 

41 

2-3 

2*2 

19 

2*4 

2-2 
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Subsidiary Tabu IV. -Distribution by Age of 16,000 permit 
* tn each Sex for each Infirmity. 


Age- 

1‘KRIOD. 

Males. 


Fk MALES. 1 

Total. 

Insane. 

Deaf- 

mute. 

Blind. 

Lepers. 

Affected 
with Ele- 
phantiasis. 

Total. 

Insano. 

De»f. 

mute. 

Blind. 

Leper*. 

Affected 
with Kle- 
phantisiia, 

13 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3 

~~ 9 

~To~ 


12 

0- 6 

5 - 10 

10 - 15 

If) — 20 
20-25 

2.5 - 30 
30-35 
35-40 
40-45 
45-50 

50 — 56 

55 - 60 

I) and over. 

176 

347 

6.6 

644 

761 

>,133 

976 

I, 037 

J, 008 
912 
824 
631 

1,092 

34 

*240 

514 

616 

1,199 

1,062 

1,747 

890 

1,301 

959 

445 

993 

470 

1,004 

1,068 

1,239 

940 

1,560 

684 

641 

641 

406 

428 

321 

698 

225 

498 

740 

402 

804 

836 

788 

724 

852 

M‘4 

932 

m\ 

1,704 

r>o 

50 

297 

565 

694 

1.100 

1,199 

1.209 

1.308 

1,100 

912 

• m 

971 

11 

61 

153 

622 

1.017 

1.(190 

!,5«4 

1,511 

1,105 

1128 

564 

1,008 

2«3 

45) 

668 

776 

756 

1,0(50 

958 

929 

958 

689 

776 

60S 

1,190 

47 

237 

2<4 

427 

664 

1,:127 

1.1K5 

1,232 

1,137 

1,327 

853 

806 

474 

352 

762 

1,261 

1.144 

m 

197 

997 

7;V3 1 

701 

W»7 

528 

m 

HK) 

404 

591 

618 

713 

7:i6 

7;«; 

4RS5 

926 

808 

451 

736 

623 

2.01)0 

222 

148 

420 

716 

741 

1308 

Mil 

.£ 

716 

988 

568 

889 

21 

458 

749 

1,053 

1,103 

1,241 

1,145 

1,082 

1,149 

m 

1,278 

Total. 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 | 

10,00) 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 


Subsidiary Table V . — Distribution of Infirmities by Age among 10,000 of the Population. 


Aor- 

ikriod. 

Males. 



Females. 



Total 

afflicted. 

Iniane. 

Deaf- 

mute. 

Blind. 

i Affoctod 
Lopers. ) with Ele- 
phantiasis 

Total 

abided 

Insane. 

Deaf- 

mute. 

Blind. 

Leper*. 

Affected 
with Kle* 
phantiasis. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

0—5 

' r 2*3 

*1 

12 

*7 

■3 

•2 

1*9 

*0 

*6 

•8 

*4 

*2 

6-10 

4*3 


24 

16 

*3 

*9 

32 

*3 

13 

13 

*3 

*6* 

10-15 

73 

4 

2*7 

2*5 

1*6 

38) 

6*6 

*4 

26 

1*6 

1*0 

2*0 

15-20 

11*4 

1*1 

43 

1*8 

41 

96 

7*6 

*6 

2*8 

21 

21 

7*9 

20-26 

14*9 

1*5 

3*6 

41 

6*7 

17!) 

7*6 

10 

2d 

2*3 

22 

131 

25-30 

196 

26 

5*3 

38 

8-0 

269 

10*2 

20 

24 

2*2 

37 

177 

30-36 

205 

2*7 

2*8 

43 

107 

33*9 

12*1 

24 

31 

2*6 

41 

24 3 

35 - 40 

21*8 

4*5 

2*6 

48) 

10*7 

49*1 

13*8 

2*8 

2*7 

42 

4*1 

92*2 

40-46 

280 

30 

35 

62 

153 

61 ‘8 

17*8 

3*2 

3*2 

4*6 

67 

37*1 

45 -60 

316 

6*5 

2-8 

72 

161 

663 

168 

frO 

3*4 ! 

34 

6*1 

46*0 

W-56 

36*1 

5i 

36- 

10*6 

168 

597 

20*9 

36 

3*6 

60 

7*8 

63*8 

55-60 

37*9 

3*9 

45 

12 8 

1IV7 

581 

23*6 

67 

2*7 

7*4 

78 

42*8 

00 and oter 

440 

4*9 

4*7 

179 

165 

MM 

250 

1*6 

4*6 

134 

6*5 

469 

Total. 

16-0 

20 

3*1 

4*2 

6-8 

236 

9*4 

1*4 

23 

29 

2*8 

16*4 


Subsidiary Tablr VI . — Proportion of Females afflicted to 1,000 Males at each Age 


Age- period. 

Total afflicted 

Insane. 

1 

2 

3 

0- 6 

929 

1,000 

«-10 

747 


10-16 

692 

857 

16-20 

695 

600 

20 - 26 

671 

778 

26- 30 

6ft 

800 

30 - 36 

667 

8C6 

36 - 40 

616 

610 

40 - 46 

648 

923 

46 - 60 

436 

737 

60- 66 

640 

643 

66 — 00 

661 

1,308 

60 and over .. 

628 

345 

Total.. 

676 

m 


Deaf mub. 


645 

m 

860 

672 

669 

466 

1,063 

m 

800 

1,000 

m 

to 3 

mi 


w 


Blind. 

Le'per*. 

6 

0 

i 

1,214 

00 

m 

1,200 

565 

w 

IjtfO 

618 

dan 

429 

696 

477 

671 

372 

867 

311 

642 

379 

380 

261 

63i 

436 

512 

411 

m 

367 

ctT 

401 

> 


Affected with 
Elephantiasis. 


1,250 

667 

630 

863 

822 

707 

m 

634 

617 

m 

844 

661 

m 







insane; 


Chapter. X. 


Diagram NQ 24. 

Showing the number of persons per 100,000 suffering from 
each of the four Infirmities at the Censuses of 
1891 & 1901 . 
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Diagram. NQ 26 . 

Stowing byUecennial age-periods the number of persons 
per. 100,000 of the population suffering from each of the 
four infirmities. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CASTE, TRIBE AND RACE. 

(TABLES XIII, XIIIA, a*d XVIII ) 


19L Scope of the Chapter— 192. Introductory — 193. Origin and significance 
of Caste— 194. Theories as to the base* of Caste-divisions— 195. Caste-law— 
196. Caste as it is now — 197. Castes in Southern India — IDS. Social pre- 
cedence — 199. Alavan — 200. Ampalavdsi — 201 . Ampaitan - 202. Ari • 
203, Aryappattar--204. Asdri — 205. Ddsi-206. l\ayatu-207. khavan — 
208. Konkani — 209 . Kotippattan—210. Kudumi—211. Kuramn—212.Ma ! * 
ayd\a Kshatriya — 213. if dr An— 214, Mittatu — 215. Nampiitiri — 216. Ndyai 
— 217 .Patiattiydn — 218.Potti—219.Ptdayan—220.KdnMaran-~221.Man - 
n dn—222. Mutuvdn — 223. UrdU—224. Other Ilill Tribes— 225. Moham- 
medans — 226. Christians. 

191. Imperial Table XIII exhibits the population by gex for Caste*, Tribe* 

and Races. Subsidiary Table I gives their Taluqwar 
Soope oftne Chapter. distribution in resjHjet of those numbering 10,000 anil 
over. Statistics of sub-divisions have also bftiii collected and embodied in linjierinl 
Table XIIIA. Subsidiary Table II shows such ft the sub-divisions as imwhohh u 
, strength of 1,000 and more. A compiris m of these figures with those of the last 
Census, however, is not easy as the grouping of sub-divisions appears to have been 
then different and as the 1891 figures for all of them are not available to enable the 
necessary adjustment being made. A rough comparison may be possible in resjwt 
of some of the castes and will be attempted. 

The subject of this Chapter is taken up under two heads ( l ) General and (2 ) 
Descriptive and Statistical. 

A few ideas which, on a study of the subject, have suggested themselves hiy 
briefly explained under the first head, while in the second, a descriptive sketch of the 
main indigenous castes is a Ided to the statistical notice proper to this Chapter. 
Castes and peoples not peculiar to this coast have not, for obvious reasons, been 
taken up for special treatment. 

General. , 

192. Caste, first applied by the Portuguese to the hereditary social classes 

of India, holds a psition of first importance in an 
Xatroduetorr* Indian Census Report. Its sacred antiquity for the 
orthodox, its unique tenacity for the iconoclast, its fatal obnoxiousness for the re- 
former, have all contributed, each its share, to the interest now centred in a 
discussion of the caste problem. Its origin, its import, its influence and its destiny 
have been diversely written about. The most general view is tliat the origin of 
caste was first racial and then occupational, that its import is neither religious nor 
morid but social and political, that its influence, though civilizing and enriching 
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■AP. xx. under certain conditions, is now destructive of all national instincts and patriotic 
AAA. 103. impulses and that its final goal and destiny is the limbo of well-merited oblivion. 

With the innumerable writings that now exist expressive of all shades of opinion, 
it is not permitted to attempt a repetition of them here. But the progress of 
enquiry, from an internal stand-point, into the ancient institutions of India is 
gradually revealing fresh glimpses into the past which promise to lend themselves 
to be worked into a connected exposition of what caste was in the earliest times. 
The simple unsophisticated defence of the present-day orthodox Hindu who 
contents himself with saying that he cannot be wiser than his ancestors is no 
defence, but a confession of inability to defend, and au exparte trial is as much out 
of place in a scientific as in a judicial tribunal. The views of orientalists are mostly 
based on caste as it now lies disorganized and in ruins, and there is no denying that 
itn examination of the diseased body and still less a necropsy is not the best method 
of obtaining an insight into the physiological condition, that is, the state of working 
under normal arrangements of structure and function. 

193. To begin with, caste, it is claimed, is not a strategic device conceived 
Origin and significance and worked by an influential few for selfish ends, but a 

. of Caste. scheme of co-operative life based on the highest ideals 

of universal well-being. Its observance, however, is not the sine qua non of personal 
piety. The AtivarniUramis or the persons who have passed the limitations and 
prescriptions of caste, or the bayond-castes as they may be called, stand as good 
a chance of salvation as any others. Caste, nevertheless, has a distinct religious 
principle and an all-permeating religious aim. The principle is universal unity of 
nature and interest amidst diversity in structure and function. The aim is the 
securing of spiritual prosperity conjointly with the temporal. According to the most 
prevalent school of Hindu cosmogony, all was once undifferentiated unity which 
became separated existences at the thought of the Creator. Harmony was imprint- 
oil on the fa.ee as the purpose to be kept in View in the working of the universe and 
unity once again was dc dared as its ultimate goal. To quote the almost concurrent 
sentiments of Dry den; — 

“From harmony, heavenly harmony 
This universal frame began; 

From harmony to harmony 

Through all the. compass of tha notes it ran. 

The diapason closing full in nmn. M 

As long as these ideals were remembered, every person acted, in concert wltb 
every other. The divine nature of the original equipment of man, his functional 
division into castes — the $&dros or the producers of material necessaries; thp 
Vaisias, their exchangers ; the Kshatriyas, the responsible guardians of internal and 
external order ; and the Brahmins, the custodians of the word of God ( ASrutis or 
Vedas), the teachers, the ritualists and the thinkers — and lastly, the insisting on 
the watchword u no-trespassers, no sloths ” being religiously obeyed, all these 
served to enable the principle of co-operative unity being kept up, automatically as 
it wore, by the people whose interests would have otherwise clashed and spelt the 
ruin of all. Each class had its own standard of honour and enjoyed equal respect 
in the. commomvejJtli, Spirituality was the common goal to which the faith- 
ful performance by each of his ordained duty or Dharma* one of the names for 
religion, unerringly led, u To the Hindu mind, all genius or inspiration is tbe per- 
ception of unity, aud the mathematics of Euclid or the sculpture of Michael Angelo 
would be aa authentic an expression of the, religious consciousness* as the saint-hood 
of Eranais/’ 
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It seemed, therefore, nothing outrageous to believe that a person, lielonging to oxap. XT 
a hereditary caste, steadily adhering to the duties of that caste without seeking to FAEA.lM 
disorganize society by aiming at a new and untried sphere of work, and guided 
therefore by his V A,8an& or the enduring memory of past acts and past aspirations 
to take birth in the same caste for the whole cycle of* his embodied existence, was 
as favourably placed as the member of any other caste in respect of temporal and 
spiritual interests. At each re-birth, he found his intellect better develop!, bis 
mind more and more controlled, and, in due course, he became not an external or 
functional Brahmin, which would be contrary to the ground-plan of the universe, 
but an internal or psychic Brahmin, a condition to which all castes arc expected 
to aspire. 

The 'Unique, indeed, most marvellous civilization of ancient India has been 
traced to this early division of labour and transmission of skill from father to son 
through unbroken generations and in increasing degrees, and is too well-known to 
need any expatiation. It is enough to say that, in such a state of social life, desert- 
ers and trespassers were unknown and that each caste had to look upon the interests 
of another as vitally intertwined with its own. As Macleod points out, the two im- 
portant elements that entered into the conception of caste were steadily kept in 
view : viz. u that our place in the world is assigned to us by divine sovereignty, and 
that the co-oporation and sympathy of a brotherhood arc essential to our useful- 
ness and happiness in the world.” The present-day economic complications of over- 
production as by machinery were then unheard of. # Independent hand-labour, each 
working in his own home, regulated the number of workers as well as the expan- 
sion of trade. By the prohibition of foreign travel and by tlic religious avoidance 
of all things foreign, commercial strife, both at home and abroad, was guarded 
against. And last of ali, under no stress, social, political or population!, was 
preached the gospel of competition with a view to substitution, which is now the 
prevailing cult, not in religion merely, but in literature, industry and art. Im- 
provements and additions formed the accepted creed, and unity, not diversity, was 
the presiding genius. 

To the objection that such arrangements of the various members of a com- 
munity and the forming, round the different orders of men, of artificial barriers which 
it would be impious to pass, “ check genius in its career and confine to the functions 
of an inferior caste talents fitted to shine in a higher sphere the reply has been 
giten in unmistakable terms that “ the arrangements of civil government are made, not 
for what is extraordinary, but for what is common; not for the few, but for the 
ijmny”; and that as every Indian knows the station allotted to him ami the inherited 
responsibility for certain functions in society, the latter “occupy his thoughts or 
employ his hands and from his earliest years, he is trained to the habit of doing 
with ease and pleasure” the work of his life. “The separation of professions in 
India and the early distribution of the people into classes attached to various kinds 
of work secured such abundance of the more common and useful commodities 
as not only supplied their wants but ministered to those of the countries around 
them.” To these appreciative remarks of a foreign writer,* it may lx? adde< >y 
way of a reverent corrigendum et addendum that the idea he refers to of a higher 
and lower caste did not find place in the original scheme of caste and that, if the 
power of habit be duly recognized in the relative estimation and carefully eliminated, 
it will be seen that all functions, if they are to be efficiently and intelligently per- 
formed, give equal scope for mental development and require mental fitness in almost 
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hat. xi. identical proportions. Further, the inexpediency of discouraging certain vital 
ASA. 194. ,| ut j e8 0 f the body-politic by branding their votaries as inferior castes is too 
obvious to have escaped the notice of the ancients. It is evidently a later accre- 
tion, due to the original principle of co-operative unity having been lost sight of 
and to comitetidve feelings between caste and caste having sprung up as a sign 
of deterioration. 

194. Race-stock, occupation, and inequality in mqrriagc are considered to 
he the chief bases on which caste-distinctions have 
Theories as to the bases ], een framed. Geographical distribution and lin- 
of Oaete-dlvlelone. g-uistic differences also determine caste-growths to a 
noticeable extent. According to the racial theory, the first idea of caste in India 
(Sanskrit Varna, meaning also colour) arose with an attitude of isolation on tlie 
part of the fair-skinned Aryas towards the dark Pre-Aryan tribes, and the ap- 
I minted mission of this institution was to harmonise and weld into one organic 
whole the various ethnic elements by means of fusion and gradation with suitable 
adjustment of function and regulation of domestic and social life; occupational 
groups seem to have then crystallized into caste sub-divisions. There is, at the 
tame time, the other view that colour is more a result of climate and exjtosure than 
a characteristic racial feature, and that, in the absence of anthropometric and other 
incontrovertible evidence collected under due care, the origin of caste must, for 
scientific purposes, remain an open question. 

195. This refers to restrictions on occupation, marriage, food, prescrip- 
tions in regard to ceremonies and details of personal 
Caste-law. conduct, all of which reveal significant traits of the 

Hindu character. From the earliest times, inter-marriage was prescribed only be- 
t ween members of the same caste. The regulation of inter-dining served to empha- 
sise the prescription. All restrictions had for their object the securing of evolution- 
al efficiency and the preventing of confusion in regard to caste-functions. Certain 
acts were disallowed for particular castes, and some have seen in this the partial 
hand of an unrighteous caste-maker. The Brahmins were prohibited from wielding 
the sword, engaging in trade or undertaking any industry. The Kshatriyas and the 
Vai.s'vas were to study the Vedas, to perform y ft gas or sacrifices and to make gifts, 
but not to teach the Vedas, to serve as purohits for y ft gy n 1 c (sacrificial) rites or 
to accept gifts. The industrial classes (SAdras) having a material object to think 
upon and work at, the concentration of attention on an act of service to society 
that an earnest workman practises in all the minutim of his function was consi- 
dered sufficient to foster in his mind the realization of the universal unity which, 
according to the Hindu, is the real essence of religion. To these classes there- 
fore the Vedas, study or tuition, sacrifice, performance or preceptorship, gift- 
making or gift-receiving were considered unnecessary, or, to use the word generally 
employed to support the theory of imposition by superior authority on a sub- 
ordinate body, talxxi. Being the producers of wealtli and hence the foundation of 
society, .S’ftdras were not to be hampered with ritualistic duties or conventional 
restrictions of any kind but left free to sustain social life by unremitting labour in 
their appointed sphere. The Kshatriyas too, to whom the jieople had delegated all 
their power and prestige to enable them to co-ordinate the functions of society and 
to preserve order in the widest sense of the term, were not, unlike the Brahmins, 
hedged in by strict rules. So was it with regard to the Vaisyas. The latter had 
to see to the distribution of the industrial products and bad to be favorably placed. 
But theVight of accepting gifts, not gratia really, but in exchange for ritualistic and 
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other service rendered, was allowed to the Brahmin who was bound most by the 
rigid rules of caste and religion and whose uiulelegntable function was to think 
teach and pray for society. And it i* natural, that at a time when knowledge 
was felt to be best imparted with the living force of uttered words ami safest se- 
cured in the memories of men, the preservation of the Jlrahmin— where will he the 
ancient Vedas now under the vicissitudes through which India has passed, hut for 
their transmission from lather to son m unbroken continuity?— liocamc the primurv 
duty of society. But his direct contribution to the material resources being al- 
most mi/, his multiplication beyond the actual needs of society was discouraged. 
In fact every injunction and every restriction seemed calculated as if by express 
intent to guard against the |)ossihle obliteration of caste-distinctiveness. u Sure- 
ly it is something that in a country eoiifjuered for a thousand years,” says Sister 
Xivedita, “the poorest cooly would feel his race too good to share a cup of water 
with the ruler of all India. We do not easily measure the moral strength that 
is here involved. For the habit of guarding the treasure of his birth for an un- 
born posterity feeds a deep undying faith in destiny in the human breast Caste 

is race-continuity, it is the historic sense, it is the dignity of tradition and purpsc 
for the future, it is the familiarity of a whole people in all its grades with the 
supreme human motive of noble**? Mujc .” 


In all this exclusiveness there was, it must lie said, an elasticity which, like 
Napoleon’s genius, despised no rules, but knew when and how to break them. And 
akin to this was a receptivity of temper which [ms long existed in the Hindu, 
either through ignorance or through intelligent toleration. ‘‘In India nil reli- 
gions have taken refuge-the Parsis before the tide of Musalman conquest, the 
Christiana of Syria and the Jews. And they have received more than shelter ; they 
have had the hospitality of a world that hud nothing to fear from the foreigner 
who came in the name of freedom of conscience. Caste made this possible, for 
, in one sense, it is a social formulation of defence minus all elements of aggression.” 
In this connection it may he noted that “her (India’s) needs noware not what they 
were yesterday. She wants a greater flexibility, |>erhapK, a readier pwer of adjust- 
ment than she has ever had. But it ought to come as an influx of consciousness 
of those great spiritual tides on whose surface all <juestions of caste and non-caste 
can be lifted into new and higher inter-relations. Chief amongst all her need* 
is that of a passionate drawing together among her people themselves. The cry of 
honor, of country, of place is yet to he heard by the soul of every Imlinn man and 
wrtman in Hindustan, and following hard upon it must sound the mighty overtone* 
of labor and race.”* 


190. .Caste as it is now and lms been perhaps for over two thousand years is an 
institution resting on two ideas viz. one, a sense of pri* 
Oaatiftait la now. meva | separateness on the part of cadi section which 

feels a kind of graded relation to every other, and the other, a Ixdief that the obser- 
vance of certain laws in regard to marriage, food, ceremonials and occupation— whose 
tether is now under an ever-lengthening process— is not merely a pint of social eco- 
nomy raised for obvious reasons to the dignity of rank and honour, but of religious 
merit os well. The idea of highness and lowness in regard to caste, already referred to, 
has brought a number of useful occupations into disfavour with their traditional ad- 
herents; and this, added to the fatal unconcern of one caste for another, has well-nigh 


• Id connection with tlx wwralled tyranny of Ca»tc*law, it ban to he remembered that, under certain urumiatanie*. ti e 
cohesion of the group is well w vth the sacrifice of the libertv of a few. and that the outraging of custom and the breaking 
of conventionality without strong reason are everywhere considered anti noviil. Per out!™, soual pressure should not he 
allowed to sap the roots of independence a* society itself **i» a vague and irresponsible Magistrate, with »o little illumination 
as to bit own purpoece and tendencies that he fluently mistake* the pioneer, of bm own march for deserters, and order* the 
stoning of prophet! whose sepulchre* ami monument* will be erected by his children. 
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chap. xx. reduced the once rich and classic people of India to a state of , material and mental 
PAHA. 107. ggrfdom which, it need hardly be said, has been more crushing in its action and 
must be more lasting in its effects than the most degraded form of political slavery 
known. All castes have failed in their respective duties and every caste feels that 
its appointed Dharma will •not pay the best. It is not possible to say which was 
the cause and which the effect. The Brahmin has almost forgotten his mission in 
life and the work for which he has been fitted by long heredity. His Kritayuga 
ancestor thought in the spirit of the Advaitin that he was God himself. His 
Kaliyuga descendant may perhaps do the same, but without realizing the respon- 
sibilities of that position. The trading classes, such as we have, work merely for 
profit and without any social idea as to whether they are helping their producing 
countrymen or merely crushing them by ministering to a competing industry. In 
fact, all the universal and even national ideals involved in caste have been thrown 
overboard, and it is now but a seething mass of discontent, a dilapidated tower 
though of historic renown. 

To caste have been traced, by many, all the modern evils of Indian social 
and ]>oliticftl life. Against caste, it is believed, the severest attacks of Buddha were 
levelled. But it is considered, on the other hand, equally probable that it is the 
disorganization of caste and the degradation of its original ideals that have been the 
chief bancs of India and that the greatest apostle of Universal love preached not 
against the co-operative institution that caste once was, but against the competitive 
tendencies that began to show themselves as a latter-day symptom of decay. Some 
entertain the hope that if even now society could so arrange itself that each com- 
munity and member of that community would find their respective rights secured to 
them and would be free, as the Indian people were, by age-long acceptance, from a 
desire to encroach or fear of being encroached on, caste would be a source of strength 
and not of weakness. 

197. The castes in Southern India have been considered by European writers 
to fall into two or three racial groups, the Brahmins be- 
Cattei la Southern India, ing the Aryans, the S(i dras “Dravidans, Turanians or 

Scythian people who have adopted ii\a very highly de- 
veloped form, the Aryan caste-system whose germs are found in the fouc-fold caste 
system of Manu,” and the Parayans and the Pulayans, a class of Kol-Aryans 
who preceded the Dravidians. Dr. Caldwell thinks that “all the indigenous tribes 
who were found by the Aryans in Southern India belonged substantially to one and 
the same race.”* The orthodox view, however, takes notice of no such racial differ- 
ences, though deep-laid distinctions in respect of social rank are notoriously strong. 
According to a present-day exponent of great eminence, f “the theory that there 
was a race of mankind in Northern India called the Aryans and that the Southern- 
India Brahmins are the only Aryans that came from the north, ^he rest of Southern- 
India mankind are of an entirely different cas$e or race - to the Southem-India 
Brahmins is entirely unfounded. Then there is the other idea that the $Adra caste 
are merely the aborigines. What are they ? They are slaves. They say history 
repeats itself/’ Because within historic times certain intelligent races coming in 
contact with some lesser intelligent ones constituted their children of mixed descent 
into a serrate and subordinate organization, 44 from that example” says he “the 
thind jumps back several thoiigand years, and the same thing is repeated here, and 
the areiiae lologist dreams that India was full of dark -eyed aborigines and the bright 

• CaldwtU'i Companiiiw gammaref fa Dratidian 
# f Svirai Vivtk&Bftada. 

* Si 
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\rvans came from the Lord know* where. According to some, they came from 0*iR. SI. 
Central Tibet, otliere will hive it that they came from Central Asia.... Of late there ,A **' l **' 
|u« |)»cn ai attempt nude to prove that the Aryans lived on the Swiss lakes. Some 
mv now they lived at the north Pole. As for the truth of it, there is not one 
word in our Scriptures to prove that he has overcome from anywhere which 
make* the Aryan go further than India and in Ancient India was included Afgha- 
nistan there it ends The only explanation is to he found in the Mah&hh&rat a, 

whiclmysthat in the beginning of the Satva Y uga, there was one caste. Brahmins* 
n d then by difference of occupation, they went on dividing themselves into all 

differences of caste In the beginning of the next S a t v a Y u g a all tlu^a castes 

will have to go back to the same condition." “ The solution of the caste pr^dem m 
India” he proceeds to sav, “therefore assumes this form, not. to degrade the 
higher caste, not to out-crush the Brahmins. Brah.ninho.Hl is the ideal of human,- 

tv in India he must not go it is no use fighting among the castes ; wlmt 

good will it do ? It will divide us all the more, weaken us all the more, degrade 

us all the more, &c., &o.” 

Whatever be the scientific value that may he attached to this opinion of an 
institution which, though sentenced to die, seems determined to l.vj the heiiry o 
ethnic identity, at least, for the whole of Indian India, is a safe working tluor , a. / 

imperial idea and makes for peace and good-will more than any other As Lard 
Avebury says, “different races in similar stages of social evolution -sir l gun ration, 
as'thc ease lly be, I would add -“often present more futures of rosen anee to one 
another than the same race docs to itself in ad.fferent stage ^ !l - ; 1 > 

the converse a race in different stages of its history may present such grea differ. 

native the r-MH, ..f the* mm «-* «**»**' 
separate races altogether. 

1S8. The idea of makm S out a fended M of Hh,d„ £ 

their relative status as now accepted more or U s n 

Sooiat pr«e«d*noe. in general, took formal slm|)c in connection with 

also’ framed to serve as a basis to 0 f these, only « 

list and questions were sent, replies ivv, 

felt prepared to offer views on the question of precedence. 

As noted already, every caste was originally 
function performed by one was, under t ic (•"-opera | on „ (lM t ],; s attitude 

s.H:iety, indispensable **^^** 0 ^^ culture were work- 
prevailed and as long as the highes* 1 • . 1 ! , u nature and 

ed «p toby all tastes, advent, tious eircn — - ■ J ^"nd anew. customs, did 
value of the several caste fmctnms . 1 1 - ^ ^ #n(j ftnofIl( . r . But, when 

not constitute elements of dwtin.tr n - ftn(1 thc ^Imlar neared the 

gradual differences in development tegan < naturallv considered tin* 

saint more than the handicraftsman, t ie !e* d.* elope I ^ „•, 

more developed as higher and the sti e-s.r ™ ^ hidicr by tbe lower. 

«««-*• U - »» r . -*■ H 

Brahminicil observances begin to be a.Lq)hC<n>) - • . - — 

wat'4'* UHory. 4 
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cha?i xi. I>y easy stages the degree of approach to the Brahmin in forms and ceremonials be- 
PAxk. 199. eame the guiding principle of the hierarchy of caste. Successive foreign invasions 
dating from the time of Alexander, aided by the natural decay incidental to the 
lapse of time, loosened the foundations of society, and to the demoralizing effect of the 
struggle for existence that followed is attributable the mediaeval corruptions of the 
caste-system. With the re-awakening of rationalism, a revolt against unjustifiable 
distinctions is fast developing and the educated sections are beginning to feel that 
the re-arrangement of society on the natural lines of harmony between structure and 
function, with all disturbing elements of invidiousness thoroughly but cautious- 
ly elimmated, is the requirement of the day. The distinction between caste and 
caste, though persisting in certain parts of India and under specially favour- 
able circumstances which cannot, from the nature of things, be expected to be 
]>crmanent, has almost lost its vigour. And in view of the reaction that is setting 
in, the attempt to exhibit and record a dying difference will hurt the feelings of 
several sections of people and may even be looked upon as a retrogressive move. 
There is the further likelihood of its being taken by the masses as affixing the 
stampof Government recognition to such a gradation. The Brahmins, the 
Malabar Kshatriyas, the Ampalavasis, theNAyarsor A^fidras to use a more 
inclusive term, the indigenous artizan classes and the miscellaneous labouring castes 
considered as occupying the lowest rungs of the social ladder, represent in order the 
typical groups of Hindu society and may be clearly differentiated. As for adjudging 
between the component members of each, the practical difficulties are many. The 
status-regulating features are very irregularly distributed over the several castes and 
it is not easy to assign exact value to each of them. The difficulties are particu- 
larly great in Malabar where the existence of a number of quasi-Brahminical and 
intermediate castes and the peculiar customs in vogue greatly complicate the ques- 
tion. Viewed, therefore, from the standpoint of either scientific accuracy or public 
policy, the formulation of a scale of well -recognized social precedence for the Tru- 
vancore castes has to be given up for the present. 

In the succeeding pages of this Chapter, ethnographic details on the lines sug- 
gested by the India Commissioner and as far as could be collated within the time 
available and with the facilities at hand, have been put together and may, on the 
present occasion, be left to speak for themselves. When, as the result of the proposed 
Ethnographic Survey, unimpeachable data are placed before the world, the prepara- 
tion of a precedence list will be a less slippery undertaking, and the help that such 
a list is intended to afford to Anthropometry in the discussion of caste is likely 
to !x» of a more substantial kind. 

Descriptive and Statistical. 

191). The A/avansor Uppatavans are so called because they work in 
A/amsor salt-pans. They are also called Chitrava/iara 
because they follow achitr% (interesting) occupation* 
Three or four centuries ago, seven families of them are said to have been brought 
over from the P Andy an territory to Travancore for working in the salt-pans. It is 
said, that there arc, in T A marakku/a m, P ut ta/am and other places in SouthTra van- 
core, inscriptions recording their immigration; but these have not been deciphered. 

0 Tho system of transliteration of Indian words for this Chapter is an adaptation of the one used by the late 
Professor Max MiUlor in his ^jBacred Books of the East." 
mo. a, «*-n, i, «•*!, ft-u, g.W, s®-e, a®-*, •^ai, •— o, 

e®-au, *»»k, cu-kh, eoarg, <a.gh, «S-»ng, ®*«chh, 

s-f, o mtk y rw-J, otf'rrrfA, ®-t, ^-th, t*d, w-“dh, main, <u.p, 
ph, «oi-b, «-bh, **•>% •*=r, at»], §=*/, 
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They speak Tamil. Marriage takes place both before an 1 after puberty, the celebrn- Wir. **• 
tion lasting for three days. A dowry from eleven to one hundred fanams (It* U FA1A.100 
to 1 4) is given to the girl. Marriage may be conducted either in the bridegroom’s 
house or in that of the bride. Polygamy is common. Divorce is permitted and wid- 
ows may re-marry. When the divorce is made without proper reason, maintenance 
has to be given to the wife. The A/avans are flesh-eaters. Drinking is rare among 
them. Burial was the rule in ancient days; but now the dead are s mutinies burned. 

Tattooing is a general custom. The tutelary deities of the A/avans are NustA and 
BhadrakA/i. Asa class, the A/avans are very industrious. There are no better salt- 
labourers in all Southern India. 

The A/avans number in all 592 — 300 males and 280 females, and are returned 
by the Taluks of Agastisvaram, Eraniel, Kalkulam, Vilavankod un i Trivandrum, 
the first-named containing nearly three-fourths of the total. 


200. The term ‘Ampalavnsi’ (one who lives in a temple) is a group-name 
and is applied to castes whose occupation is temple 
AmpaUvMt. 8ervice Thc Kera/unfihatmya speaks of them as 

Kshctravasinah which means those who live in temples. They are also known as’ 
AntarA/as, from their occupying an intermediate position between the Brahmins 
and the Brahmanical Kshatriyasof Malabar on the one hand and the .SAdrason he 
other. While according to one view they are fallen Brahmins, others > such as t 
writer of the Kera/olpatt i would put them duw.us an advance from the *Mm. 

The castes recognised as include 1 in the generic name of Am|)alav.tsi are:— 

, „ (i A/ika/ 11- V'iriyar. 

1. Nampia.tsan. ”• AnKW 


12. NA//upa//nn. 

13. TiyiV/u»«i. 

14. Kunikkn/. 

15. Potuvfi/. 


2. Pushpakan. "• 

8. Pftppa//i. «• Pilappu/fi- 

4. ChakkiyAr. Nani I»y" r - 

5. BrAhmani or Daivampa/i. 10. Pishara/i. 

Though most of these divisions arc shown separately in I mistrial Table XIII, 
they are here treated as one for the sake of convenience All th ^; ‘ 

nccted with pagoda., nor iii> the M A t ^ ’.Let I J h! ti’ «T ^ 

come under this group, strictly speakm 0 . . ' . . y t t i u . w . rv je<» 

to be that, in .cccpti,* ...tt, to »»■' t , Zr to 

of -God, they hope to be MS = < 

the case of ascent from lower castes, the <> j I . , rt .f ( . rr( .,| to 

additional religious merit. Some d eUula ^ t t ^^ , ‘ i '”“ io ° KiUirantee of their authenti- 
lielow in regard to the chief divisions. f conventional sins 

city. At the same time it is quite conceivable that he lea « • A „ C()M . 

was very great in the early unsophistwatei ^ HiK)ntA|ieoUK , y „„bordi- 

siderations of sentiment and interest y te , K , rwmH whose 

nated; and in their altruistic desire to keep up the \m ' J , (li ,| 

offences would not otherwise be known except to he 

not probably hesitate to come forward and accep ^ Tll 

with a 'cool self-sacrifice rarely surpassed for the fallen of vari< ms kinds, and to 
form a self-contained community, there o , , ^ | intermediate 

castes were organized as by a natura p - ^ ^ m> pfcuiIiea as to affonl 
ly weak moral sense were present 1 , JTf attache(l m, stigma to these 

sufficient scope for its gradual strengthening. y 
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CULT, XI. cartes ; and one did not look upon Ids traditional origin with any more sense of 
PAW*. 330. mortification than one would feel at the possession of an evolutional defect. Each 
mctnlter believed that by serving out his term of life in accordance with the canons 
prescribed, he would be returned to the position from which his distant progenitor 
fell. The moral effect of such an object-lesson on society in general was, of course, 
great. Viewed from the economic aspect, the occupations ordained for these inter- 
mediate castes seem to have been so arranged as not to disorganize society with re- 
- ference to the division of labour and the contentment and harmony that characterized 
its working. The object and aim of the scheme of Indian castes is, as’generally ad- 
mitted, to enable society to keep up, by heredity, progressive skill and fitness in all 
the functions on which universal happiness depends. Its further object seems to 
be to keep out from the world’s arena the chances of one occupational class tres- 
passing on another and thus creating feelings of unhealthy rivalry. 

The industrial .Sftdra, as the foundation of society, was to be kept undisturbed 
by adverse influx, the exchanging Vausya should not be demoralized by the letting 
in of ]X)ssible competitors and the hereditary protector of internal order and 
external peace should not be handicapped by the admission of evolutionol tyros 
•into his ranks. The delinquent Brahmin cannot be retained in the. Brahminic func- 
tion without lowering the standard of his caste. He had, therefore, to be allotted other 
functions. Temple service of various kinds, such as garland-making for the Push- 
pakan, V a r i y a r and others and popular recitation of God’s works, for the Chfik- 
k iv a r, were found to hold an intermediate place between the internal functions of the 
Brahmins and the external functions of the other castes, in the same sense in which 
the temples themselves tire the exoteric counterparts of an esoteric faith and re- 
present a position between the inner and the outer economy of nature. Hence 
arose probably an intermediate status with intermediate functions for the Antara/as, 
the intermediates of Hindu Society. The Kshatriyas having commensal privileges 
with the Brahmins come next to them in the order of social precedence. In the 
matter of pollution periods which seem to l>e in an inverse ratio to the position of the 
cask*, the Brahmins observe 10 days, the Kshatriyas, 11 days, and the *SAdrasof 
Malabar (Nftyars), 1(1 days. The A in pa lav ft sis generally observe pollution for 1 2 
days. In some cases, however, it is as short as 10 and in others, as long as 13 and 
even 14, but never 10 days. 

The chief Ampalavftsi castes may now be taken up separately and a few des- 
criptive notes given. 

(1) Nampiyassan, (2) Posh pa kan, (3) Puppamj and (4) Braiimani:— 
Those four castes from a sub-group of the Ampalavftsis known generally as U n ni or 
more roughly as Pushpakans, a name based on community of traditional occupa- 
tions, r.e., preparing garlands (Pushpam) for the temples. Three accounts are 
given regarding the origin of the Pushpakan caste. Two refer to the physiological 
condition of their distant female progenitor an<! the thiM, to their occupation. Of 
the former, one makes the Pushpakan caste the descendants of a Brahmin woman 
conceived while her mother was in menstral impurity; and the other which the 
Pushpakans hold in greater favour, considers them as the offspring of a Brahmin 
woman who, contrary to the laws of early marriage then in force, was not married till 
after puberty. If the latter account is correct, Pushpakans are, to judge by the 
present-day standard of Malabar Brfthmins, as good Nampfttiris as any others. 
But it is doubtful if the Nampfltiris at any time married their girls before puberty. 
And even if early marriage was once in practice among N ampfttir is, it is not proba- 
ble that, contrary to the forces that have operated in other comixninities in the 
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direction of altering adult to early marriage, the NampAtiris would have gone 
back to the early Afyan system. 

The occupation theory appears, however, to be least free of objection. These 
together with the Vftriyars and the Pisharalis are alone now entitled to pre|xiru 
garlands for temples if we except the PAppaufAram^ and Kurukka/s who*have 
immigrated from the Tamil country. 

Pushpakans who live to the south of ftvAr in the Kartikapalli Taluk are 
called PAppa//is, another term that indicates their traditional occupation. The 
house of a Pushpakanis called P A ma th am (flower-house), 

Occupation . — -The N a m p i a s ssi n s, otherwise called N a m p i y ft r s or N a m p i s, 
have at present no temple -service of any kind. They keep gymnasia or sclnxds of 
training suited to the Indian system of warfare. They were the G urns of the fight- 
ing NAyars. They seem, however, at one time to have followed the profession of 
garland-making in temples. It is still the occupation of many Nampia, swans in 
Cochin and British Malabar. The occupation of the BrAhmanis is to sing and 
do certain priestly or Brahminic functions at NAyar marriages. 

Social and Religious Ceremonials ; — They are the same for all the members of 
this group, who observe most of the Brahminical ceremonies. The U pa nay an a is. 
}M*rformed between the 8th and the lGth year. They are to repeat the (1 Aya tri ton 
times at each Sandhya, morning, noon and evening. The eldest son alone is en- 
titled to marry as in the case of the N am p A t i r i s. Though an exogamous sub-divi- 
sion in that all Pushpakans belong to the same Gotra, they freely inter-murry. 
Divorce is permitted and a NampAtiri Brahmifi may Ik* accepted as the second 
husband. In these cases which are very rare, the children born of the second husband 
have the same right to the property of the first as the latter’s own. A mm A nay A /- 
/am(the tossing and catching of exquisitely polished metal -balls)and h aikof/ikka// 
(dancing, with clapping of hands) are the favourite amusements at a Push pit ka 
marriage. Their caste-government is in the hands of the NampAtiri V aidikas. 

• For all usual ceremonies they select priests from their own caste. 1 he H rah man i s, 
however, have I /ay atus as their priests and follow the Marumnkkathayam law. 
The period of pollution after death is 10 days as in the case of the I/ay at us and 
the MAttatus. 

( 5) ChakkiyIks ' The word ‘ChAkkiyar’is generally derived from S 1 A g b y a - 
vakkuk&r (those with eloquent words) and refers to the traditional (function ol 
the caste in Malabar society. 

• Origin . — According to the 0 A t i n i r n a y a, the C h A k k i y A r s represent a caste- 
growth of the Kaliy uga. The offence to which the firstChAkkiyAr owes his posi- 
tion in society was, it would appear, brought to light after the due performance of 
the UpanayanasamskAra. Persons in respect of whom the lapse was detected 
before that spiritualizing ceremony took place became NampiyArs. Mann 
derives SAta whose functions are identical with the Malabar ChAkkiyAr from a 
PratilAma union, # i. e. of a Brahmin wife with a Kshatriya husband. 

Manners , Custom and Ceremonies . — Inheritance is in the female line, rhe girls 
either marry into their own castes or enter into the Sambandhamform of alliance 
withNampAtiris. They are called Illo/ammamAr. Theirjewelry resembles that 
oftheNarapAtiris. ThcChAkkiyftr rnaychoose a wifefor Sanibandham from 
among the NampiyArs. They are their own priests; but the Brahmins do the 
purification (Punyftham) of house and person after birth or death pollution, i* 
pollution itself lasts for 11 days. The number of times the GAyatri may bn 
repeated is ten. . . __ — — 
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Occupation .— The traditional occupation of the Chftkkiyirs has been, as 
already referred to, the recitation of Purflnic stories. The accounts of the A vatftras 
have been considered the highest form of Scripture of the non-Brahminioal classes and 
the early Brahmins utilized the intervals of their VMic rites, ue, the afternoons, 
for listening to their recitation by castes who could afford the Kesure to study and 
narrate them. Special adaptations for this purpose have been composed by writers like 
N&rftyana BhaHap&da generally known as the Bha//atiripp&f, among whose 
works Dfttavftkya, P&nchftlisvayamvara, Subhadr&harana and Kauntc- 
vftshtaka are the most popular. In addition to these, standard Sanskrit works like 
Bhd^achampu and MahftntUaka are often pressed into the Chftkkiykr’s ser- 
vice. Numerous Upaknth&s or episodes are brought in by way of illustration, and 
the marvellous flow of words and the telling humour of his utterances keep the audi- 
ence spell-bound. OntheUtsavam programme of every important temple especially 
in North Travancore, theCh&kkiy&rkflttu (Ch&kkiyftr’s performance) is an essen- 
tial item. A special building known as Kftttampalarais intended for this pur- 
pose. Here the Chftkkiy&r instructs and regales his hearers, antiquely dressed 
and seated on a three-legged stool. He wears a peculiar turban with golden rim 
and silk embossments. A long piece of cloth with coloured edges wrapped around 
'the loins in innumerable vertical folds, with an elaborateness of detail difficult to 
describe, is theCh&kkiy&r’s distinctive apparel. Behind him stands the Nampiydr, 
whose traditional kinship with the Ch&kkiy&r was just referred to, with a big 
drum in front of him called Mi/ftvu whose bass sound resembles the echo of distant 
thunder. The N ampiyar is indispensable for a Ch&kkiy&rk&ttu and sounds his 
mighty instrument, at the beginning, at the end and also during the course of his 
recitation when the ChAkkiy fir arrives at the middle and end of a Sanskrit verse. 
The Nangayftr, a female of the N a m p i y 4 r caste, is another indispensable element 
and sits in front of the Chftkkiy&r with the cymbal in hand which she sounds oc- 
casionally. It is interesting to note that amidst all the boisterous merriment into 
which the audience may be thrown, there is one person who has to sit emotionless 
like a statue. If the N angayftr is moved to a smile, the K (1 ttu must stop, and there 
are cases where in certain temples the Kh ttu has thus become a thing of the past. 
The Chdkkiy dr often makes a feint of representing some of his audience as his 
characters for the scene then under depictment. But he does it in such a genteel 
way that rarely is any offence taken. It is an unwritten canon of Chftkkiy&rkA ttu 
that the performance should stop at once, if any of the audience so treated should 
speak out in answer to the Ch&kkiyftr who, it may be added, would stare at an 
admiring listener and thrust questions on him with such directness and force' as to 
need an extraordinary effort to resist a reply. And so realistic is bis performance 
that a tragic instance is said to have occurred when, by a cruel irony of fete, hi* 
superb skill costa Ch&kkiy&r his very life. While he was explaining a portion ofthe 
Mah&bh&rata with inimitable theatric effect, a desperate friend of the PAada- 
vas rose from his seat in a fit of uncontrollable passion and actually knocked the 
Chftkkiyfir dead when, in an attitude of unmigt&keable, though assumed, heartless- 
ness, he as personating Duryfidhana inhumanly refused to allow even a pin-point 
of ground to his exiled cousins. This, it is believed, occurred in a private borne 
whereafter Kflttu was prohibited except at temples. 

(6) Atikal (literally slaves or servants) :-Tradition states thatSamkarichkrya, 
to test the fidelity of certain Brahmins to the established ordinances of caste, went 
to a liquor-shop and drank some stimulants. Not recognising that the obligations, 
from which Adepts like Samkara were free, Were none the less binding an the pro- 
letariat, the Brahmins that accompanied the sa$ made this an excuse for their 
drinking too. £amkara is said to have then entered a foundry and^ swalWed a 
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cup of molten mefal and handed another to the Brahmins who had apparently 
made up their minds to do all that may be done by the Ac h A r y a. But they begged 
to differ, apologized to him as AfiyA/s or humble servants and accepted social de- 
gradation in expiation of their sinful presumption. They are now the priests in 
temples dedicated to BhadrakA/i and other goddosscs that receive offerings of 
liquor. They practise sorcery and aid in the exorcising of spirits. They have the 
UpanayanasamskAra and wear the sacred thread. TheSimantam ceremony is 
not performed. They are to repeat theGAyatri 10 times and observe 11 daysMcath- 
pollution. Their own caste-men act as priests. The Afiyaminamur wear the 
same jewelry as the N a m p ft t i r i women, hut do not screen themselves by a cad jan 
umbrella when they go out in public, nor are they accompanied by a NAyar maid. 

The P i /A r a n m A r and the P a tt o l\ M A s s a t u s are other cla sses of A m p a 1 a - 
v Asia who perform priestly service at the shrines of femile deities like BhadrakA/i. 
These three castes, however, neither inter-inarry nor inter-dine. 

(7). Nampitis: — N antpi/is are of two classes, the thread-wearing and the 
threadless. The former have their own priests, while the I /ayatus perform the re- 
quired sacerdotal functions for the latter. Their ceremonies are very much like those 
of the Kshatriyas. Tradition connects them with royalty acquired under rather 
uneviable circumstances. They are, therefore, called Tam pura ns (lords) by the 
♦Sftdras, and also Mftppinnu (elder) or KAnwmvappA/ (uncle) head of a ma- 
triarchal family. They observe 12 days’ pollution and inherit in the female line. 
Their women are called MAn/alu. The chief man among the Nam pi /is is the 
KaranavappA/ of KakkA* in British Malabar. * 

(8) Pilappalli: — T he Pil A ]>pa//i is an interest lingeaste almost confined to Tru- 
vancore. There are traditions connecting them with both ends of the scale. One 
says that they were originally S A d ras belonging to the P i 1 ftp pa//i house elevated 
under circumstances whose exact nature does not at present transpire. According to 
the theory of their Brahmiuical origin, the offence arose thus. In the palmy days 
of the Chenipaka$*eri Raja (Ambalapuzha), the attendant on duty at the time 
was entitled to any offering placed before the Royal presence. When a distant 
ancestor of the PUAppa//is was on duty, a rare fish was laid as an offering before 
the. king and the Brahmin attendant in waiting had to accept it and along with it 
degradation in social status. The word itself has been, in consonance with this 
theory, derived from Bal A lta/Zi (forcibly -ejected)— a derivation which may be 
taken to suggest an unmerited punishment. 

The wedding ornament of the PilApp a //i woman is the kutn pa/attali, and 
not the cherutftli as in the case of the Nampfttiris. Their ear-ornament is the 
^ aMftchchu/fu. They are matriarchal in their inheritance. The ]>erio<l o! 
pollution observed is, as with the Brahmins, 10 days. Offerings arc made in honour 
of departed ancestors on new-moon days, but no oblations of water ( 1 arpaaam). 

(9) Nampiyau:— T he term ‘NampiyAr’ is applied to four classes of people. 

1. The NampiyAr proper. 

2. The TiyAfi NampiyAr or the Tiy A// u?n?i. 

3. NAyar NampiyArs, so called from having once been chiefs of territories. 

the IruvanA/lu NatnpiyArs of Malabar fame. 

4 . Pushpaka NampiyAr, probably a confusion with NampiasAan. 
called also MAlakef/u (garland-making) NampiyArs or the Pftnftlu//^ Mim- 
piyArs, /. i.4ke NampiyArs who wear the Brahminical thread. 
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c hap. XT. (lenerah — The present description relates to the Nampiyftrs belonging to the 

paxa. 200. fi r .st class. They wear no sacred thread and their women called Nangay&rs have 
only the Sainbandham form of alliance with their own caste-men, NampAtiris, 
Tirumulpa/s and Chakkiyars. Tlu* traditional kinship of 4>he Nampiyftr 
with the ChakkiyAr hasten referred to already. NampiyArs may sit for 
meals in the same row as the ChftkkiyArs, but not a Nangayftr and an Illofoim 
ma, as females in all countries are zealously orthodox. If an A gn i h b t r i N a m p A t i r i 
dies in the neighbourhood, the Nangayftr has to go to the cremation ground ami 
to [Ka-form what is called Chft/i</i\lakkft ttu. In the KAriyftMam performance, 
the Chakkiyars and the Nangayftr have to appear on the stage. The Nanga- 
yftr’s wedding ornament is called Pi>//at tuli. The other neck -ornaments are tlu* 
Kntra m and Kuzlial, 

(10) Pishauati and AzhAti:— These two names are applied to the same 
class of persons, those to the north of Quilon being called Pishftra/is and those 
to the south, Azhatisor Tekkan (Southern) Pishftra/is. Their general ap- 
jiearanee resembles that of a Na//uko/fai Clie/ri, but from whom in the matter 
of wealth the Pishftra/i is as the poles asunder. 

• 

History: —The origin given in the Kera/ol patti and usually accepted is that 
a SanyAsi elect having allowed the sacred thread and the tuft to be removed as 
preparatory to the entering of the S any A s a stage found out the mistake before it was 
quite too late. He was probably alarmed by the prospect of having to lead a 
cheerless life of severe austerities all the remaining years of his life. This Pishftra 
having under such circumstances chosen to run away (bt \) and re-entered worldly 
life, he and his descendants were called Pish Aral is. He is said to have married a 
Vftriyar woman, hence the feeling of mutual kinship evinced even now by these 
two classes. The late Prof. Sundaram Pillai writing in his Early Sovereign* 
of Tmvancore rejects this derivation and traces the Pishftra/is to the temple- 
officials of the Buddhistic period. He says, “ I would allow again the Buddhis- . 
tic monk, Bhattaraka, to go through his slow evolution of B hat tar aka Thiru- 
vadi, Badara Tiruvadi, Balara Thiruvadi and Bashara Thiruvadi 
Iwforc I identify him with our modern Pisharati, whose puzzling position among 
the Malabar castes, half-monk and lmlf-layman, is far from being “accounted by the 
silly and fanciful derivation Pisaharakal plus oti, Pisharakal being more 
mysterious than Pisharodi itself.” As far as we could gather from early and 
media? val Travancore inscriptions, there appears to have once existed an officer called 
Pi/Ara Tiruvari attached to every important temple, the nature of whose duty 
cannot he now ascertained. He received large perquisites and to the Bhaff Araka 
of NclliyAr extensive paddy-lands were given. # If Bhaf/araka, the Trftta 
vuga type of an apostate Brahmin, be the original Pifftra, then Pishftra 
bt i may be a contraction of Bha/faraka Tiruva/i. At the same time it must 

he said that the usually accepted derivation is not wholly improbable. 

• ♦ 

CerenwHials:— The Pishftraris are their own priests. TheNampAtiris do 
only the purification, but do not pour the consecrated water on the body. It is 
thrown over the roof and allowed to trickle down on the persons to be purified, 
who, standing underneath, project their heads beyond the eaves. The P i 8 h Ara (\ s 
have no ceremony at birth (fzAtakarmaJ. The Pi shftrari’s Brahmin ancestor hav- 
ing relinquished the thread, he does not wear it now. There is, however, 'in the place 
of the Upanayanam and G&yatri, an initiationjnto a Vaishnavite mantra 
< ailed A sh t Ak s h a r a. A pot of consecrated water is poured over his head (K ala *axn 
ozhiktukn) as a preparatory sacrament. Immediately afterwards tlje Pishftrafi 



